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Thomas  Jefferson 

The  first  great  radical — the  first  great  commoner.  He  was  so  pro- 
phetic that  his  ideas  will  startle  you  by  their  modern  ring.  A 
knowledge  of  these  ideas  will  enable  you  intelligently  to  link 
together  the  past  and  present  history  of  this  country. 

Are  You  Acquainted  With  the  First  Great  Radical's  Views 


on    national    finance,  ^^^K-  „..^_^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  simple  life,  on 

on  the  relative  merits  ^^|B^S!^^^^^  ''entangling   alli- 

of    agriculture,    and  ^|^K^^  ^ai^H  ^^^ces,"   on   what   we 

trade,  on  speculaaon  ^^^m^^*^      si^l  ^^^  ^^^^  imperialism, 

and   luxury,    on  ^^^^^L^^^^^P  ^^    ^^^    press,   on 

slavery,  on  State  ^^^K^^^mMBm  the    French    Rcvolu- 

rights,   on  education,  ^^Bi^i     J^^^^V  tion? 


Do  You  Know  the  First  Great  Commoner's  Personal 
Opinion  of  His  Great  Historical  Contemporaries — 

Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Col.  James 
Monroe,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Aaron 
Burr,  George  III,  Louis  XVI,  Thomas  Paine  and  George 
Washington  ? 

All  of  these  views  and  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Unit 
edition  of  Jefferson's  Letters  and  Addresses,  the  first  collection  of 
Jefferson's  writings  to  be  published  in  a  single  volume.  Bound  in 
artistic  green  crash  cloth,  stamped  in  gold.  Printed  in  a  plain 
readable  type,  on  an  opaque  featherweight  paper. 

For  $1.40,  sent  direct  to  this  office,  we  will  enter  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Tom  Watson's  Magazine  and  mail  a  copy  of 
Jefferson's  Letters  and  Addresses,  postage  prepaid.  This  valuable 
book  and  a  dollar  magazine — both  for  only  $L40.  Send  to-day. 
Do  it  now. 
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vA  Call  to  Action 

^  The  time  has  arrived  for  action — the  vigorous^  active  kind. 

Lawson  jhas   given   the   foreword — now  for  the  last  word* 

Down  With  the  Bosses 

Up   with   the   standard   of   revolt —turn    the   GRAFTERS 
out*     The  weapons  that  will  do  the  work : 

Direct  Nominations 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
Municipal  Ownership 
Government  Ownership 

Let  Us  Organize 
Will  You  Enlist  ? 

Sign  your  name  to  the  following  Coupon  and  mail  at  once 
to  Jay  W.  Forrest,  236  First  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y* 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  names  have  been  secured, 
a  call  for  a  conference  will  be  issued,  officers  selected  and 
an  organization  perfected* 


CO  U  RO  N 

J^ame 

Address 

Street  and  /dumber 

In  "Politics  I  am  a 
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A  drand  Premium  Oiler 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 


WE  have  been  successful  in 
closing  a  special  contract, 
whereby,  for  a  short  time,  we  can 
supply  a  guaranteed 

Sold  fount!  h 

"  The  Celtric  Model  1  " 

to  ever\^  subscriber,  old  or  new, 
who  sends  us  a  Year's  Subscript 
tion  and  Fifty  (50)  Cents  addi- 
tional. The  pen  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  money.  The  pen  is  made  of 
the  best  quality  of  hard  nibber  in 
four  parts,  and  fitted  with  a  guar- 
anteed iridium-pointed  1 4-k.  Gold 
Pen.  The  "fountain"  is  through- 
out of  the  simplest  construction 
and  cannot  get  out  of  order,  over- 
flow or  fail  to  supply  ink  to  the 
nib. 

'M   Fountain  Pen  is  a  Necessity 
of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

The  Egyptians  used  a  split 
reed ;  our  grandfathers  a  goose- 
quill;  our  fathers  a  steel  or  ordi- 
nary gold  pen.  But  to-day  we 
want 

A  Fountain  Pen 


that  dispenses  with  the  inconve- 
nient inkstand,  that  does  not  cor- 
rode, and  that  is  always  ready  for 
use.  Bears  the  manufacturer's 
guarantee  that  the  pen  is  solid 
Gold  1 4-k.  fine.  If  it  does  not 
prove  satisfactory  in  every  way 
we  will  exchange  it  for  another, 
or  return  the  fifty  cents  addi- 
tional on  return  of  the  pen. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  secure,  at  a  very  low  price, 
an  article  of  superior  quality 
that  is  coming  to  be  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  conveni= 
ence  of  everyone  who  writes. 

temember  that  ttie  Ofler  is  for  ItiMy  Days  Only 
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Places   in  our  hands  the   remainder   of    their  greatest   publication 

Ridpath's 

History  of  the  World 

The  sets  are  the  latest  edition  down  to  date  and  beautifully 
bound  in  half-morocco.    We  shall  sell  them  at 

LESS  than  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  iirice  only  in  direct  letters  to  those 
sending  us  the  Coui>uii  below.  Tear  ofl"  the  Coupon, 
■write  nnine  and  atldross  |)laiiily,  aud  luail  to  us  now 
before. you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive 
an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  Droad- 
cast  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  ■would 
cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridijalh's  enviable  position  as  ar 
historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style  no  otJor 
historian  has  ever  ecjualed.  He  pictures  the  great  listo- 
rical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  befor*  your 
eyes;  he  carries  you  with  hini  to  see  the  battles  of  old:  to 
nieet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  tte  Kon-an 
Senate ;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skimed  follow- 
ers; to  sail  the  southern  sea!s  with  Drake;  to  ci'cumnavigate 
the  globe  with  JIagellan;  to  watch  that  thin  ine  of  Greek 
spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  I'ersian  horde,  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Marathon,  to  know  Isapoleon  as  yor/Know  Koosevelt. 
He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  suprrme  reliability,  and 
makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  nvn  and  women,  and 
about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  'f  empires  in  such  a 
fascinating  style  that  history  becomes  p>interesting  as  the  great- 
est of  fiction. 

Hundreds  who  read  this  have  dicided  to 
buy  Ridpath  some  tlay ;  nowistlie  time. 

Only    .'SI. 00     secures    complete 
set  and  yon  may  pay  balance  in 
small  sums  monthly. 

It  is  strongly  endorsed  by  Ex-Presi 
dents  Harrison,  Cleveland  and  Mc- 
Kinley;    .Jefferson     Davis,    I.ew 
Wallace,    .John     L.     Stoddard, 
Bishop   Vincent,  Dr.   Cuyler, 
Rabbi  Hirsch,  Presidents  of 
Ann    Harbor,  -Amherst, 
Brown,  Dart  mouth,  Tufts, 
Trinity,     Bates,    Colby, 
Sniithj     Vassar,     Yale 
an<l    other    colleges, 
and  by    the  Great 
American  Peo 
pie,  '^00,000  of 
■whom     o  ■«"  n 
and  love  it, 

$1 

ONLY 

brings 

the 
complete 

set. 
Balance 

small 

sums 
monthly 

Mail  Coupon 
to-day 
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THE  mission  of  TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  is  educational. 
In  its  editorial  pages  each  month  Mr.  Watson  touches  upon  the 
important  events  of  the  day,  and  in  discussing  them  teaches  funda- 
mental democracy.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  go  into  details  concerning  many  subjects  upon  which  his  readers — at 
least  some  of  them — may  need  a  fuller  statement  than  the  limits  of  an 
editorial  will  permit.  Because  of  this,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  supply, 
as  far  as  may  be,  books  to  such  subscribers  as  may  desire  them,  which 
will  supplement  the  work  to  be  done. 

We  are  not  book  publishers.  Nor  are  we  booksellers,  except  to 
our  own  subscribers  and  buyers  at  the  news-stands.  Where  any  reader 
of  TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  is  not  a  subscriber  direct,  but  buys 
of  his  newsdealer,  he  should,  when  ordering  any  book  herein  offered,  give 
us  the  name  and  address  of  such  newsdealer.  We  desire  no  profit  on 
the  books  offered,  but  give  our  readers  the  advantage  we  receive  by 
buying  in  quantities.  Those  who  are  neither  subscribers  nor  buyers  of 
TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  are  required  to  pay  full  price. 

Not  all  the  books  offered  are  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Watson's  inter- 
pretation of  real  democracy,  and  the  reader  must  not  infer  that,  because 
we  list  a  book,  it  is  given  unqualified  endorsement.  What  we  do  say 
is  that  each  book  offered  has  the  right  ring  to  it  and  its  author  seems 
inspired  with  a  desire  to  benefit  humanity.  Whether  the  author's  con- 
clusions are  wholly  correct  is  for  the  reader  to  decide — and  democracy 
itself  demands  that  no  earnest,  honest  seeker  for  truth  should  be  denied  a 
respectful  hearing.  The  books  following  cover  a  range  of  subjects  which 
every  good  citizen  should  study.  The  cost  is  light,  and  during  the 
winter  we  hope  to  place  many  thousand  copies  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  anxious  to  learn  how  to  become  better  citizens. 

OTHER  BOOKS  will  be  added  to  our  list  from  time  to  time. 
Remember  that  these  special  prices  are  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers 
and  those  who  buy  at  the  news-stands.  All  others  must  pay  full  price. 
For  our  protection  in  this  rule,  buyers  should  give  name  and  address  of 
newsdealer  who  furnishes  them  the  magazine.     Address 

BOOK   DEPARTMENT 
TOM    WATSON'S    MAGAZINE 

121  West  42d  Street.  New  York 
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LINCOLN'S    LETTERS    AND    ADDRESSES 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  radical  of  his  day.  Many 
of  the  views  expressed  in  his  letters  and  speeches  will 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  present-day 
reformers — but  would  alarm  a  "stand-pat"  Republican. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  great  commoner's  views  on 
political  and  religious  liberty,  on  alien  immigration,  on 
the  relation  of  labor  and  capital,  on  the  colonization  of 
negroes,  on  free  labor,  on  lynch  law,  on  the  doctrine  that, 
all  men  are  created  equal,  on  the  importance  of  young 
men     in     politics,    on     popular     sovereignty,     on     woman 

suffrage?     This    book,    the    first    complete  collection   in  a  single  volume,    will 

inform  you.      Bound  in  artistic  green   crash  cloth,  stamped  in  gold;  399   pages. 

Regular   price,   70   cents.      Book   sent    postpaid    to  subscribers   and  news-stand 

buyers  for  45   cents;  with  the  magazine  one  year,  $1.45. 
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121  West  42d  Street,  New  York 


JEFFERSON'S    BIBLE 

Nearly  103  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson,  while 
*^  overwhelmed  with  other  business/'  cut  such  pas- 
sages from  the  Evangelists  as  he  believed  would 
best  present  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  and 
*^  arranged  them  on  the  pages  of  a  blank  book  in 
a  certain  order  of  time  or  subject/*  This  book  he 
called  ^^The  Philosophy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth/* 
Before  the  original  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
Department,  an  accurate  copy  of  the  English  text 
was  made  while  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  Mr*  Jefferson's  oldest  grandson.  From  this  copy  was 
printed  the  edition  now  offered  to  our  subscribers*  Bound  in  green  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold;  168  pages  and  frontispiece*  Regular  price,  $1*00*  Book 
sent  postpaid  to  subscribers  and  news-stand  buyers  for  35  cents;  with  the 
magazine  I  year,  $1*35. 

TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE,  121  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
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NATIONAL   DOCUMENTS 

A  collection  of  notable  state  papers  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order  to  form  a  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  United  States.  It 
opens  with  the  first  Virginia  Charter  of  1606 
and  closes  with  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1904,  and  comprises  all  the  important  dip- 
lomatic treaties,  official  proclamations  and 
legislative  acts  in  American  history.  Bound 
in  artistic  green  crash  cloth,  stamped  in 
gold;  504  pages  and  a  complete  index.  Regular  price  80 
cents.  Book  sent  postpaid  to  subscribers  and  news-stand 
buyers  for  70  cents;  with  the  magazine    i   year,   $1.70. 

TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE,  \2\  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  KING 

A  dashing  romance  by  George  Gordon  Hastings, 
in  which  a  scientist  and  a  detective  of  to-day  wake  up 
seventy-five  years  later  to  find  His  Majesty,  Imperial 
and  Royal,  WilUam  I,  Emperor  of  the  United  States 
and  King  of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  ruling 
the  land,  with  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  half  a 
dozen  huge  trusts.  Automobiles  have  been  replaced 
by  phaermobiles;  air-ships  sail  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  there  has  been  a  successful  war  against 
Russia;  a  social  revolution  is  brewing.  The  book 
is  both  an  enthralling  romance  and  a  serious  socio- 
logical study,  which  scourges  unmercifully  the  soci- 
ety and  politics  of  the  present  time,  many  of  whose 

brightest  stars  reappear  in  the  future  under  thinly  disguised  names.     There 

are  wit  and  humor  and  sarcasm  galore — a  stirring  tale  of  adventure  and  a 

charming  love  story. 

Mr.  Hastings  gives  valuable  advice  on  the  subject  of  organization — 

advice  which,  if  followed  conscientiously,  would  insure  a  permanent  victory 

for  reform  in  a  comparatively  few  years.     Bound  in  red  cloth ;  354  pages. 

Regular  price  $1.00.     Book  sent   postpaid  to  subscribers  and  news-stand 

buyers  for  50  cents;  with  the  magazine  one  year,  $1.50. 
TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE.  121  West  42d  Street.  New  York 
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INCREASE  IN  PRICE  | 


FOR  eight  months  TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  has  deferred 
doing  what,  after  three  numbers  had  been  issued,  seemed  imperative ; 
that  is,  to  raise  the  price  to  15  cents  per  copy. at  book  stores  and 
news-stands,  and  the  subscription  price  to  $1.50  per  year.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  what  seemed  necessary  to  insure  the  highest  success  is  found 
to  be  necessary. 

In  the  third  issue  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  fair-minded  man,  no 
believer  in  "  equal  rights  to  all,"  could  expect  to  secure  a  magazine  like  this 
for  less  than  cost.  It  was  then  announced  that  we  would  raise  the  price  to 
15  cents  in  July;  but  upon  later  consideration  we  decided  to  postpone  the 
change, 

•'  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "A  square  deal "  must  be  accorded 
to  all. 

The  newsdealer,  sometimes  a  man  in  straitened  circumstances  or  a 
widow  supporting  herself  and  family,  is  entitled  to  fair  pay.  This  we  are 
unable  to  give  under  the  lo-cent  rate. 

The  publisher  is  entitled  to  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  return  on  his 
capital  invested.     This  he  cannot  have  at  the  lo-cent  rate. 

The  editor  did  not  enter  the  magazine  field  to  make  money.  He  is 
not  a  wealthy  man  as  the  world  now  goes,  but  is  free  from  the  fear  of  want. 
His  ambition  is  to  bring  about  needed  reforms  which  will  relieve  millions 
of  others  from  that  fear.  The  realization  of  this  would  mean  more  to  him 
than  all  Rockefeller's  millions. 

The  patron  of  TOM  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  is  always  a  man 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  what  he  wants.  He  is  not  looking  for  "some- 
thing for  nothing."  Hence,  the  raise  in  price  will  not  drive  him  away.  He 
will  pay  his  15  cents  or  $1.50  a  year  without  grumbling,  feeling  that  he  is 
receiving  full  value  for  his  money,  and  that  more  nearly  exact  justice  is 
being:  done  to  all  concerned. 

******  *  **  * 

Beginning  with  the  next  number  (February,  1906),  the  name  will  be 
shortened  to  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  and  a  new  and  handsomer  cover 
given.  Several  new  features  will  be  added.  The  price  at  bookstores  and 
news-stands  will  be  raised  to  15  cents  per  copy. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  subscriptions  expire  with  the  February  or 
March  number.  We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  accept  subscriptions  at  the 
dollar  rate — both  renewals  and  new  ones— up  to  and  including  March  31, 
1906,  after  which  date  the  subscription  price  will  be  $1.50  per  year. 
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Frontispiece  "  The  Long  Climb  of  the  Centuries  "  Cartoon  W-  Gordon  Nye 

Editorials Thomas  E.  Watson  257-287 

The  Widow  and  the  Trust — Temperate  Comment  Upon  a  Peculiar  Situation — 
How  the  Rascals  Play  the  Game — No  Law  for  the  Gold  Reserve — Paper  Money 
and  John  Law — Some  Monetary  History— Another  National  Bank— Is  the  ,Study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  Necessary  to  the  Practical  Lawyer  ?—As  to  Orators  and 
Oratory — Editorial  Comment. 


A  Political  Coup  at  Little  Omaha 

At  the  Turn  of  the  Year 

How  Sentiment  Was  Discouraged  in 

Government  Aid  to  Railroads 

Their  Well-Warranted  Hilarity 
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THE    LONG    CLIMB    OF    THE    CENTURIES. 

Drawn   by   W.   Gordon   Nye 
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Editorials 

BY   THOMAS    E.   WATSON 


The    Widow  and  the    Trust 


WHAT  story  is  this  which  es- 
caped the  eyes  of  the  censors 
of  the  plutocratic  press,  and 
found  its  way  into  a  few  newspapers  ? 

The  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  home  of  the  Steel  Trust — 
the  overcapitalized  concern  which  en- 
abled J.  P.  Morgan  and  associates  to 
swindle  the  small  investors  out  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Pittsburg  is  one  of  those  Tariff-made 
Conservatories  where  the  laborer  gets 
the  Protection  and  the  Capitalist  gets 
the  money. 

In  Pittsburg  there  lived  (Novem- 
ber, 1905)  a  widow  by  the  name  of 
Lot,  and  she  owned  one  small  bit  of 
land  therein;  and  upon  this  parcel  of 
God's  earth  stood  her  modest  cottage — 
the  cottage  to  which  her  husband  had 
led  her  as  a  bride,  w'hen  she  was  young 
and  pretty  and  he  was  young  and 
strong. 

Here  they  had  lived  and  worked. 
Messengers  from  the  unseen  world  had 
brought  children  to  them;  and  the 
man  and  the  wife  had  bent  over  the 
cradle  with  the  same  thoughts,  the 
same  hopes  and  fears  that  have  made 
the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers 
thrill  or  ache  since  Eve  suckled  Cain 
and  Abel. 

In  that  dim  shanty  in  Pittsburg, 
Christmas  Eve  had  come  with  its 
equal  tread,  as  it  had  come  to  the 
lordliest  palace  in  the  land;  and  as 
mother  and  father  crept  over  the  floor 
to  fill  the  little  stocking  which  hung 

January,  1906 — x 


upon  the  hearth,  the  angels  of  our 
better  nature  softened  their  souls  with 
tender  suggestions,  e\en  as  they  melted 
yours  and  mine  in  those  years  which 
cannot  return. 

Sickness  and  sorrow,  health  and 
joy,  toil  and  success,  labor  and  failure, 
good  temper  and  bad,  bright  days  and 
dark,  loyal  friends  and  time-servers, 
all  the  endless  variety  of  feeling  and 
experience  which  Life  allots  to  us  all, 
this  couple  felt  and  knew  in  the 
humble  home  whereof  I  speak. 

The  husband  died:  the  children 
grew  up  and  passed  out  into  the 
world:  the  Widow  was  left  alone; 
and  the  afternoon  of  life  was  drawing 
toward  the  night-time  in  the  home 
which  had  so  long  been  hers. 

This  is  a  land  of  schools  and  churches 
— a  land  of  law  and  order.  This  is 
a  land  of  Christians — followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  disciples  of 
the  Galilean  Wanderer  who  had  neith- 
er silver  nor  gold  in  His  purse,  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  who 
scourged  the  rich  with  the  hottest 
words  of  His  wrath,  who  blessed  the 
widow's  mite  with  words  of  eternal 
praise. 

In  our  organic  law  we  treat  all 
men  as  equals;  we  pledge  our  national 
faith  to  the  proposition  that  life, 
liberty  and  property  shall  be  secure. 
Without  due  process  of  law,  no  citizen 
shall  be  deprived  of  anything  which 
is  his.     With  the  same   security  that 
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Gotdd  and  Vanderbilt  hold  their 
palaces,  Smith  and  Jones  hold  their 
huts. 

Thus  the  law  is  written.  We  call 
it  the  Constitution  and  nestle  under  its 
cover  as  our  protecting  fortress. 

3p  'P  •p  "i"  "1* 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  which  we 
would  have  thought  an  ideal  one  to 
draw  forth  the  sympathy  and  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  of  the  community 
in  which  she  lived,  it  was  that  of  the 
Widow  Lot. 

She  was  old,  she  was  poor,  she  was 
alone. 

Crooning  over  the  dying  embers 
on  the  hearth,  she  saw  the  shadows 
of  the  past  troop  by,  and  she  lived, 
doubtless,  more  with  the  bygone  years 
than  with  the  busy  scenes  of  every 
day.     Poor  old  woman! 

What  brute  could  have  the  heart 
to  hurt  her  with  a  harsh  look  or  word? 
What  ruffian  would  fail  to  respect 
those  gray  hairs?  The  midnight 
prowler  might  break  into  her  house 
with  intent  to  steal,  but  he  would  be  a 
lost  soul,  indeed,  if  he  could  rob  a 
feeble  creature  like  that.  No  high- 
wayman that  ever  beset  the  road,  no 
pirate  that  ever  roamed  the  seas 
would  have  refted  her  of  her  property, 
a  poor  old  widow  like  her. 

***** 
One  of  the  big  companies  composing 
the  Steel  Trust  found  itself  in  need  of 
more  ground,  to  build  on;  and  this 
additional  ground  which  it  coveted  was 
the  home  of  the  Widow  Lot. 
Would  she  sell? 

No.  She  would  not  sell.  Would  she 
accept  $10,000  for  her  little  bit  of 
land  and  her  little  bit  of  house? 

No.  The  land  was  consecrated  soil 
to  her;  the  house  was  her  home;  her 
life  had  been  spent  there ;  she  loved  it ; 
there  was  something  in  it  which  money 
could  not  buy;  she  had  not  much 
loHger  to  live;  she  would  stay  there 
till  the  Master  called;  no  other  place 
on  earth  could  compensate  her  for  the 
loss  of  this ;  she  was  too  old  to  be  trans- 
planted ;  she  must  keep  her  home. 


This  was  very  provoking  to  the  Steel 
Trust.  Should  this  obstinate  old  fool 
be  allowed  to  block  its  plans? 

Should  one  pig-headed  hag  be  suf- 
fered to  give  a  check  to  the  mighty 
men  of  the  Steel  Trust? 

Boiling  with  wrath  the  Steel  Trust 
went  to  law.  They  sought  to  have  the 
Courts  compel  the  Widow  Lot  to  sell. 
But  the  Courts  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  they  countenance  bare- 
faced robbery.  The  Steel  Trust  is  not 
a  Railroad  and  therefore  could  not, 
under  forms  of  law,  take  another's 
property  for  its  own  use.  Baffled,  but 
still  determined  to  have  the  land,  what 
did  the  Steel  Trust  do? 

It  served  notice  on  the  Widow  Lot 
that  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  it 
would  send  men  to  tear  her  house  dowti! 

***** 

Distracted  by  this  new  form  of  at- 
tack, the  wretched  widow  hastened  to 
the  office  of  a  lawyer  to  find  out  what 
to  do. 

While  she  was  gone  the  Steel  Trust 
sent  one  thousand  men  to  her  place;  and 
these  men  not  only  pulled  down  the 
house,  but  covered  the  ground  with 
the  steel  beams,  girders,  etc.,  of  the 
new  plant  which  the  Steel  Trust 
meant  to  build. 

When  the  Widow  Lot  got  back  from 
the  lawyer's  office  her  house  was  gone, 
her  land  was  in  the  grip  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  slie  was  not  allowed  to  put  her 
foot  upon  her  own  ground,  she  was  a 
homeless  waif  in  the  world — in  the 
American  world  of  law  and  order,  of 
churches  and  schools,  of  Christianity 
and  Equal  Rights,  of  Roosevelt  and 
THE  Square  Deal. 

With  an  insolence  born  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  money,  with 
a  contempt  for  the  weak  and  the  poor 
which  the  rich  and  the  strong  make 
more  manifest  in  this  country  every 
year,  the  Steel  Trust  outraged  this  old 
woman,  pulling  down  her  house,  seiz- 
ing upon  her  little  home,  doing  it  in 
broad  daylight,  doing  it  deliberately 
after  putting  her  on  notice  that  they  were 
going  to  do  it — so  sure  were  the  mighty 
men  of  the  Steel  Trust  that  her  shrill 
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"  The  widow  and  the  trust." 


cries  for  help  would  find  no  echo  and 
no  response. 

They  robbed  her  publicly,  violently, 
pitilessly,  with  never  a  fear  of  God  or 
man  to  deter  them! 

The  men  of  the  Steel  Trust  needed 
the  land  and  took  it.  They  were 
willing  to  pay  for  it;  they  will  pay 
for  it  even  now;  but  they  deny  to 
the  Widow  Lot  the  right  to  keep  for 
herself  that  which  is  hers,  and  which 
she  has  the  legal  right  to  keep. 
They  want  it  for  themselves,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  legal  way  for  them  to  get  it,  they 
have  got  it.  Now,  let  the  Widow  Lot  go 
to  law.  She  will  get  pay  for  the  land, 
but  she  will  never  get  back  her  home. 


The  brute  who  violates  an  un- 
willing woman  and  is  lynched  for  it, 
commits,  in  morals,  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  wrong  upon  the  victim 
which  these  mighty  men  of  the  Steel 
Trust    committed    upon    the    Widow 

Lot. 

***** 

What  schoolboy  does  not  recall  the 
thrilling  burst  of  eloquence  in  which 
William  Pitt,  the  elder,  alluded  to  the 
Englishman's  home  as  his  castle? 

No  matter  how  humble  that  home — 
the  King  of  England  himself  dare  not 
cross  its  threshold  without  due  warrant 
of  law. 

Come  back  to  us.  Orator  of  the 
olden  timxc!  and  speak  again  those 
soul-stirring  words  which  rang  throtigh 
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Parliament  like  the  very  war-trump 
of  Democracy! 

"The  poorest  man  in  his  cottage 
may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
Crown.  It  may  be  frail — its  roof  may 
shake — the  wind  may  blow  through  it 
— the  storm  may  enter — the  rain  may 
enter — but  the  King  of  England  can- 
not enter! — all  his  force  dare  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement." 

What  reader  of  Napoleonic  literature 
does  not  remember  how  the  great 
Emperor  was  balked  in  his  plans  for  a 
magnificent  bridge  across  the  Seine 
by  an  obstinate  and  grasping  cooper 
who  owned  a  bit  of  ground  necessary  to 
the  bridge  site?  Time  and  again  Na- 
poleon met  the  increasing  price  which 
the  cooper  put  upon  his  land;  and  as 
often  as  Napoleon  did  so  the  cooper 
leaped  to  a  higher  figure. 

At  length,  the  sum  demanded  be- 
came so  exorbitant  that  Napoleon  lost 
patience. 

Did  the  great  Emperor  seize  the  poor 
man's  land  and  leave  it  to  the  courts  to 
say  what  it  was  really  worth.''  No. 
At  that  time,  Napoleon  gave  laws  to 
80,000,000  people;  his  armies  were 
invincible ;  he  was  the  terror  of  Kings ; 
he  had  crowns  and  sceptres  to  give 
away ;  if  any  man  ever  had  cause  to  be 
drunk  with  success  and  power  it  was 
he;  but  he  wouldn't  rob  the  poor  man 
of  his  land. 

"  Change  the  plans! "  cried  Napoleon; 
"let  the  cooper  keep  his  land.  It  shall 
be  a  monument  to  my  respect  for  the 
law!'! 

***** 

What  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham, 
said  the  King  of  England  dare  not  do, 
the  Steel  Trust  did. 

What  Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  would 
not  venture  to  do,  the  Steel  Trust  did. 

And  the  most  jrightfid  thing  about  it 
is  that  not  a  hand  was  lifted  to  stop  the 
outrage,  nor  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
***** 

Who  actually  pvdled  down  the  house 
of  the  Widow  Lot?  The  Steel  Trust 
ordered  it  done,  but  the  thousand  men 
who  dismantled  that  little  home  and 
left    the    gray-haired    widow   without 


shelter  from  the  storm  were  not  Steel 
Trust  magnates.  They  were  men  of 
the  laboring  class — they  who  tore  down 
the  house. 

Were  they  Union  Men,  or  were  they 
scabs  ? 

It  is  a  question  to  be  answered. 

When  a  thousand  laboring  men,  obey- 
ing the  order  of  the  Steel  Trust,  pull 
down  the  house  of  a  woman  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  we  instinctively  recall  the 
stem,  cynical,  perhaps  truthful,  remark 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  late 
Jay  Gould: 

"Talk  about  the  people  rising  in 
revolt !  Why,  I  can  hire  half  the  people 
to  shoot  down  the  other  half." 

The  Steel  Trust  is  worth  more  than 
a  billion  of  dollars.  It  has  property  in 
many  different  states.  It  owns  land 
by  the  thousands  of  acres.  It  owns 
houses  and  lots  by  the  hundred.  It 
was  able  to  have  bought  what  it 
wanted,  from  those  who  were  willing 
to  sell,  but  it  chose  to  give  loose  rein 
to  the  lust  of  power  and  to  take  from 
the  Widow  Lot  her  bit  of  land — her 
all ! — rather  than  be  content  with  what 
it  already  had,  or  to  go  elsewhere  and 
buy  what  it  needed. 

So  the  Trust  took  it — took  it  by 
force  of  arms,  took  it  in  contempt  of 
Law,  took  it  in  defiance  of  Right,  took 
it  with  insolent  disregard  of  Public 
Opinion,  took  it  as  the  lion  takes  his 
prey,  took  it  as  Tammany  Hall  took 
New  York,  took  it  as  the  ravisher 
takes  the  helpless  victim  of  his  lust. 

Woe  unto  the  weak,  in  this  land  of 
law  and  order,  of  churches  and  schools, 
of  Democracy  which  prostitutes  itself 
in  the  service  of  the  rich  and  the 
brutally  strong! 

The  poor  have  no  rights  which  the 

corporate   millionaires  are    bound    to 

respect. 

***** 

"And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto 
David — and  he  came  unto  him  and 
said  unto  him: 

"  '  There  were  two  men  in  one  city — 
the  one  rich — and  the  other  poor. 

" '  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many 
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flocks  and  herds — ^but  the  poor  man  had 
NOTHING — save  one  Httle  ewe  lamb — 
which  he  had  bought  and  nourished 
up — and  it  grew  up  together  with  him 
and  with  his  children.  It  did  eat 
of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own 
Clip,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was 
unto  him  as  a  daughter. 

"  '  And  there  came  a  traveler  unto  the 
rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his 
own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress 
for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come 
unto  him — but  took  the  poor  man's 
LAMB,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that 
was  come  to  him. 

"  '  And  David's  anger  was  greatly 
kindled  against  the  man — and  he  said 
to  Nathan, 

'""As  THE  LORD  liveth,  the  man 
that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely 
DIE — and  he  shall  restore  the  larnh 
fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing, 
and  because  he  had  no  PITY.'"" 

The  despatch  which  went  over  the 
wires,  November  20,  1905,  gave  all  the 
details  of  the  crime  upon  which  I  have 
commented,  and  concluded  with  these 
words : 

The  widow,  sobbing  piteously,  remained 
about  the  ruins  of  her  home  all  the  afternoon 
and  late  in  the  night. 

Note. — Certain  organs  of  plutocracy, 
notably  Public  Opinion  (New  York 
City) ,  defend  the  action  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  destroying  the  house  of  the 
Widow  Lot.  Public  Opinion  states 
that  she  "only  had  a  Dower  Right.'' 

Only  a  Dower  Right! 


What  is  a  Dower  Right,  my  son? 

It  is  an  estate  for  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  sacred  known  to  law.  Marriage, 
seizin,  death.  Dower — is  the  chain  of 
title,  strong  as  life,  holy  as  the  mar- 
riage tie,  sanctified  by  the  final  touch 
of  the  hand  of  Death. 

That  house,  that  land  belonged  to  the 
Widow  Lot  during  her  life,  and  there 
was  no  legal  method  known  to  the  law 
by  which  she  could  have  been  de- 
prived of  it  without  her  consent. 

The  Trust  robbed  her  of  it  because 
it  was  strong  and  she  was  weak. 
And  the  plutocratic  press  says  it  was 
no  wrong — she  had  only  a  Dower  Right! 

Well,  put  it  on  that  ground,  then. 

She  did  have  a  Dower  Right — you 
say.  What  went  with  it?  Where  is 
that  Dower  Right  now?  What  re- 
spect did  the  Corporation  pay  to  the 
Dower  Right? 

The  Widow  Lot  was  in  possession 
under  her  Dower  Right,  the  Corpora- 
tion offered  her  $10,000  to  get  out,  she 
refused  to  sell,  and  they  tore  her  house 
down. 

What  was  it  that  the  Corporation 
wanted  to  get  for  its  $10,000? 

Whatever  that  was,  the  Corporation 
took  by  force,  paying  nothing,  and 
seizing  it  while  the  old  woman  was 
absent. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  The 
Widow  Lot  had  an  admitted  interest 
in  the  property,  and  when  she  refused 
to  sell  she  was  robbed. 

All  the  plutocratic  press-hirelings  on 
earth  cannot  get  away  from  that  fact. 

And  it  is  a  damning  fact. 


Temperate  Comment  Upon  a  Peculiar  Situation 


It  would  be  impossible  for  outsiders 
to  understand  the  campaign  now  rag- 
ing in  the  State  of  Georgia  if  they  were 
not  put  in  possession  of  certain  facts 
which  are  not  generally  understood. 

The  issues  at  stake  are  so  great,  the 
results  of  the  combat  between  Hoke 
Smith  and  Clark  Howell  so  certain  to 
be  felt  in  national  politics  for  the  next 
generation,  that  I  consider  it  a  benefit 


to  our  readers  to  explain  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  in  Georgia. 

The  State  is  absolutely  ruled  by  a 
corporation  Ring  which  violates  the 
Constitution,  defies  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, ignores  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  robs  the  people  in 
freight  rates,  selects  our  Governor, 
dominates  the  legislature,  and  sub- 
sidizes the  press. 
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The  Railroads  concerned  are  the 
Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  These  cor- 
porations are  allies  in  interest  and  in 
action;  they  are  owned  by  the  Wall 
Street  millionaires,  August  Belmont, 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 
The  Morgan  crowd  are  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  The  Belmont-Ryan 
crowd  are  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

To  specify: 

(i)  They  violate  our  Constitution 
by  a  joint  ownership  of  competing 
lines,  thus  establishing  the  monopoly 
which  the  Constitution  forbids. 

(2)  They  defy  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion by  refusing  to  obey  its  rules,  its 
decisions,  its  orders. 

For  instance,  the  corporations  were 
ordered  more  than  two  years  ago  to 
provide  accommodations  at  Flovilla 
for  the  thousands  of  summer  visitors 
to  the  Indian  Spring,  and  this  order 
was  treated  with  contempt,  as  I  was 
informed  by  Hon.  Pope  Brown,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Railway  Commission.  This 
is  but  one  instance  of  the  many  which 
could  be  cited. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  "Social  Circle  case"  has  been 
ignored,  and  the  Railroads  continue  to 
violate  the  rule  as  to  the  long  and 
short  haul.  For  instance,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  town  in  which  I  live  have 
to  pay  western  freights  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  which  is  thirty-seven  miles 
beyond  Thomson,  to  the  East,  and  then 
pay  fro)n  Atigusta  back  to  Thomson. 

This  robbery  goes  on  all  the  time,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

(4)  They  rob  the  people  in  freight 
rates  by  compelling  them  to  pay  divi- 
dends upon  millions  of  dollars  of  ficti- 
tious value — watered  stock — whereas, 
if  reasonable  dividends  were  required 
on  real  values,  alone,  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  could  be  cut  in  half,  road- 
bed and  equipment  improved,  better 
wages  paid,  shorter  hours  granted,  life 
and  limb  saved  from  "accidents,"  and 
decent  accommodations  provided  at 
the  station  for  people  who  come  to 
take  the  cars. 

The  manner  in  which  the  people  of 
Georgia  are  now  treated  at  most  of  the 


stations  outside  the  big  cities  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  present 
management  of  the  roads.  If  our  Grand 
Juries  had  half  the  spunk  they  ought 
to  have  they  would  long  since  have 
compelled  the  railroads  to  treat  our 
wives  and  daughters  as  if  they  were 
something  better  than  cattle. 

On  a  few  of  the  lines,  mainly  in 
South  Georgia,  decent  and  comfortable 
accommodations  are  provided  at  the 
stations;  but  on  the  Central  Railroad 
and  the  Georgia  Railroad  there  has 
been  no  material  improvement  in  this 
respect  for  thirty  years.  Ladies  and 
children  have  no  privacy — nor  do  the 
men,  for  that  matter.  Coming  to  the 
station  to  take  a  night  train,  the  pas- 
senger stands  out  in  the  weather — 
enduring  wind,  rain,  sleet  or  snow  as 
best  he  or  she  may. 

Between  Atlanta  and  Augusta  there 
are  more  than  twenty  passenger  sta- 
tions and  no  private  room  for  either 
men  or  women,  no  matter  how  great 
the  necessity  may  be.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  line  from  Macon  to 
Augusta,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah, 
from  Macon  to  Savannah — in  fact,  on 
almost  every  line. 

Why  cannot  J.  P.  Morgan  spend 
money  on  the  Central  and  provide 
decent  accommodations? 

Because  he  poured  forty  and  odd 
millions  of  water  into  the  stock  of 
that  road  and  by  the  time  the  public 
is  squeezed  to  pay  dividends  on  this 
fictitious  value,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
improvement  of  the  service.  Let  the 
men,  women  and  children  build  a  fire 
by  the  track  and  stand  in  the  cold 
night  till  the  whistle  blows;  if  money 
were  wasted  building  fires  in  waiting- 
rooms  for  passengers  Wall  Street 
rascals  would  not  get  dividends  on 
forty  millions  of  fictitious  value. 

(5)  They  select  the  Governor.  Yes, 
they  put  up  $10,000  to  elect  Terrell, 
and  they  elected  him. 

(6)  They  dominate  Legislatures.  Yes, 
their  lobbyists,  led  on  by  the  notori- 
ous Hamp  McWhorter,  come  to  the 
Capitol  as  the  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature come,  stay  while  they  stay, 
go   when   they   go — and    the   manner 
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in  which  free  passes  fly  and  other 
temptations  fly,  are  too  familiar  to 
need  mention. 

(7)  They  subsidize  the  press. 

Yes,  directly  or  indirectly  they  own 
and  control  the  leading  daily  papers 
of  the  state.  You  can't  hit  our  Wall 
Street  masters  without  making  our 
Georgia  editors  howl. 

In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  paid  to 
howl  every  time  our  Wall  Street  bosses 
get  hit. 

Thus  the  New  York  millionaires 
have  fettered  us,  hand  and  foot. 
They  control  the  political  party  which 
rules  the  state,  and  the  Democratic 
machinery  works  as  smoothly  for 
Morgan,  the  Republican,  as  it  does 
for  Belmont  and  Ryan,  the  Democrats. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  common 
people  of  Georgia  should  revolt  against 
this  state  of  things?  Can  outsiders 
fail  to  sympathize  with  the  victims 
of  this  monstrous  outrage  ?  Can  Dem- 
ocrats who  are  honest,  and  Republi- 
cans who  believe  in  the  square  deal, 
marvel  that  we  are  doing  everything 
in  our  power  to  smash  the  Ring  of 
Corrupt  politicians  and  editors  who 
hold  Georgia  down  while  Wall  Street 
robs  her.? 

:(:  ^  H<  :):  9{: 

The  clutch  of  the  Corporations  is 
on  the  Democratic  machinery,  and  the 
people  have  been  submissive  to  the 
Democratic  machine  for  one  reason 
only. 

The  fear  of  the  Negro  has  hypnotized 
the  Democratic  voter  into  abject  submis- 
sion to  Hamp  McWhorter  and  the 
Corporation  Ring. 

"  The  Whites  cannot  afford  to  divide ; 
if  they  do  the  Negro  will  become  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  master  of 
the  situation." 

This  never-failing  formula  has  thus 
far  kept  the  Wall  Street  representatives 
in  power. 

i):  :(:  :f:  :);  :f: 

What  do  these  corrupt  politicians 
chiefly  fear  ? 

The  Independent  voter. 


Above  all  things  they  dread  the  citi- 
zen who  reads  and  thinks  and  acts 
for  himself.  What  they  love  above  all 
things  is  the  blind,  servile  party  hack 
who  will  be  driven  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  by  any  driver  ''for  the  sake  of 
the  party,"  which  means,  of  course, 
for  the  sake  of  the  "men  who  control." 

***** 

The  Ring  politicians  are  more  subtle 
than  serpents  and  they  know  what  it  is 
that  will  always  lay  the  Independent 
flat  on  his  back. 

It  is  the  fear  of  the  Negro. 

They  know  what  it  is  that  will 
always  drive  the  Whites  into  the 
Democratic  harness. 

It  is  the  fear  of  the  Negro. 

Therefore,  the  Ring  Rulers  who 
help  Wall  Street  Corporations  plunder 
our  people  are  opposed  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  Negro. 

That  bugaboo — Negro  Domination — 
is  their  mainstay,  their  chief  asset, 
their  pet  mascot,  their  never-failing 
means  of  striking  terror  into  the  souls 
of  the  Whites  and  of  compelling  them 
to  swallow  the  Ring  pill  no  matter 
how  nasty. 

To  put  the  Negro  out  of  politics 
would  send  the  Ring  Rulers  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  depriving  them  of  their  most 
valuable  asset. 

Hence,    their    fierce,    imscrupulous 

fight  to  keep  for  the  Negro,  nominally, 

what    the    detested    Fourteenth    and 

Fifteenth  Amendments  gave  him. 
***** 

I  use  the  word  "nominally"  be- 
cause the  Ring  Rulers  have  already 
disfranchised  the  negro,  in  effect,  by 
the  practice  of  the  nominating  primary, 
called  the  White  Primary.  In  this 
nominating  primary  no  negro  is  al- 
lowed to  vote;  and  whoever  gets 
the  nomination  in  the  White  Primary 
gets  what  is  equivalent  to  an  election, 
for  the  reason  that  the  negroes  are 
in  a  minority  in  the  state  and  could 
not  elect  a  ticket  if  they  tried. 

The  negro  is  not  allowed  to  help  nomi- 
nate. He  can  cast  his  ballot  in  the 
general  election  and  ratify  the  action 
of  the  White  Primary,  if  he  likes.  Or 
he  can  cast  a  ballot  of  vain  protest. 
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Neither  his  vote  of  ratification,  nor  of 
protest,  amounts  to  a  row  of  pins. 

Everything  has  been  already  decided 
in  the  White  Primary,  and  the  vote  of 
the  negro  is  reduced  to  waste  paper. 

Is  that  plain? 

H:  ^  H<  H<  H< 

At  the  present  time  the  qualified 
negro  voters  of  Georgia  have  a  legal 
right  which  is  of  no  value  to  them. 
They  have  a  franchise,  but  nowhere  to 
put  it.  They  have  a  theoretical  right 
to  swim,  but  are  practically  denied 
access  to  the  water.  Burning  with  the 
thirst  of  Tantalus,  the  water  sur- 
rounds them,  but  mocks  them — for 
they  cannot  drink. 

The  White  Primary  completely  de- 
prives the  negro  of  his  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  his  vote. 

***** 

Therefore,  the  proposition  to  amend 
our  Constitution  so  as  to  disfranchise 
him,  does  not  injure  the  negro.  It  leaves 
him  no  worse  than  it  finds  him.  It  takes 
away  nothing  which  he  actually  enjoys. 
The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  merely  incorporate  the  principle 
of  the  White  Primary  into  organic  law. 

'J*  "F  •p  I*  1* 

But  you  ask: 

If  the  amendment  will  do  no  more 
than  the  White  Primary,  why  the 
amendment? 

There's  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  White  Primary  is  unknown  to  the 
law,  is  a  party  device,  is  temporary  in 
its  nature,  depends  upon  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  every  two  years,  may  be 
put  aside  at  any  time,  settles  nothing 
permanently,  and  leaves  the  negro 
where  he  might  be  called  in  to  act 
AS  UMPIRE  in  a  dispute  between  the 
whites.  In  such  a  case  the  bugaboo  of 
Negro  Domination  would  materialize, 
at  once,  into  a  grisly,  revolutionary, 
chaos-making  fact. 

As  an  original  proposition,  the  white 
Populists  of  Georgia  did  not  favor  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negro.  We 
contended  that,  inasmuch  as  the  black 
was  clothed  by  law  with  the  right  to 
vote,  he  should  be  given  a  free  ballot 


and  a  fair  cotmt.  We  believed  that, 
with  the  frank  and  full  concession  of 
this  exercise  of  his  legal  rights,  would 
disappear  the  friction  between  the  two 
races,  and  that  on  economic  questions, 
vitally  concerning  his  welfare  as  a 
laborer  and  a  citizen,  the  negro  race 
would  divide  just  as  the  whites  divide. 
Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in 
this,  God  alone  knows;  but  we  thought 
we  were  right,  and  we  stood  manfully 
for  that  doctrine. 

But  we  went  down  in  defeat.  Our 
position  on  the  negro  question  had 
much  to  do  with  that  defeat.  After  we 
were  routed,  the  Democrats  adopted 
the  White  Primary,  and  have  been 
using  it  many  years.  Therefore  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  we 
find  it.  W^e  did  not  make  it;  we  can- 
not unmake  it;  we  have  only  the 
option  of  saying  what  we  will  do  as 
between  two,  and  only  two  possible 
policies: 

(i)  Shall  we  go  with  those  who 
stand  pat  on  the  White  Primary,  which 
deprives  the  negro  of  his  effective 
ballot  so  long  as  the  faction  in  power 
wants  him  deprived,  and  thus  insure 
the  rule  of  the  Corporations;  or  (2) 
shall  we  do  by  law  what  the  White 
Primary  does  by  factional  vote  and, 
having  got  rid  of  the  fear  of  the  Negro, 
rise  iji  our  might  and  smash  the  Cor- 
poration Ring? 

The  white  Populists  of  Georgia  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  White  Primary,  if 
they  wished  to  do  so;  therefore,  they 
could  not  restore  to  the  negro  his 
effective  ballot  if  they  tried;  but,  in 
helping  to  settle  the  negro  question  by 
compelling  the  Ring  Rulers  to  make 
the  principle  of  their  White  Primary 
a  law  that  all  must  obey,  we  do  not 
make  the  condition  of  the  negro  any 
worse  than  it  is  now,  and  we  make  the 
position  of  the  whites  infinitely  better, 
because  infinitely  more  independent. 

To  free  the  State  from  this  eternal 
peril,  Hoke  Smith  says:  "Enact  the 
principle  of  the  White  Primary  into 
organic  law,  so  that  white  people  may 
escape  the  haunting  fear  of  Negro 
Domination,     Liberate  the  whites,  so 
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that  they  may  act  independently  of  the 
Ring  Rulers,  if  they  want  to.  Free  the 
whites  so  that  they  may  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  Wall  Street  corporations, 
without  fear  that  a  division  among  the 
whites  may  result  in  Negro  Domina- 
tion." 

And  what  do  the  Ring  Rulers  reply 
to  this.-* 

"No.  We  will  not  disfranchise  the 
blacks.  We  may  need  them.  With  the 
White  Primary,  we  keep  them  out  as 
long  as  WE  want  them  out.  As  long 
as  we  want  them  to  stay  out,  they'll 
stay  out.  But  whenever  we  are  driven 
to  that,  as  a  last  resort,  we  -will  drop 
the  White  Primary,  declare  for  a  general 
election,  pay  up  the  negro's  back  taxes, 
register  him  as  a  voter,  and  use  him 
as  a  prop  to  our  pon'cr.  If  we  allow  the 
negro  to  be  disfranchised,  he  can  never 
be  used  by  either  faction  of  the  whites, 
the  fear  of  Negro  Domination  will  pass 
away,  the  crack  of  the  party  lash  will 
lose  its  terror,  the  white  majority  will 


rule  the  State,  and  we  will  fall,  as  Lucifer 
fell,  never  to  rise  again." 

***** 

That  is  a  true  summing  up  of  the 
situation  in  Georgia,  An  ttnscrttpulotis 
minority  controls  a  machine  which  con- 
trols the  State  in  the  name  of  Democracy, 
and  robs  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
W^all  Street.  The  fear  of  Negro  Domina- 
tion keeps  that  minority  in  power,  be- 
cause the  icJiites  do  not  dare  divide. 

The  anti-corporation  whites,  led  by 
Hoke  Smith,  want  to  remove  the  fear 
of  Negro  Domination,  so  that  the 
whites  will  no  longer  be  afraid  to 
divide.  If  the  Negro  is  disfranchised,  a 
white  majority  will  rule  tlie  State.  This 
IS  EVIDENT,  IS  IT  NOT?  And  the  Clark 
Howell  Wall  Streeters  have  determined 
that  rather  than  allow  a  majority  of  the 
whites  to  nile  the  State,  they  will  bar  out 
the  white  Populists  from  the  White 
Primary  and  call  in  the  negro,  as  a 
voter,  if  they  cannot  perpetuate  their 
rule  in  any  other  way. 


How    the  Rascals  Play  the   Game 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mister  Mor- 
gan, John  Pierpont  Morgan?  He  is 
the  Wall  Street  banker,  you  know. 
He  not  only  owns  a  big  bank  in  New 
York,  but  likewise  a  big  bank  in  Lon- 
don. He  owns  magnificent  town  houses 
and  country  seats  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  His  son  recently  went  to 
Russia  to  see  about  lending  a  portion 
of  the  $300,000,000  which  the  Czar 
wants  to  borrow. 

The  Morgan  syndicate  arrived  on  the 
ground  too  late  to  get  more  than 
$20,000,000  of  the  loan.  The  firm 
will  take  a  mortgage  on  the  Russian 
Empire  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
the  $20,000,000.  The  papers  will  be 
called  bonds,  but  in  effect  they  will 
be  the  strongest  sort  of  mortgage  on 
the  Russian  Empire. 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could 
find  in  the  vaults  of  the  Morgan  bank- 
ing syndicate  a  mortgage  on  ever}^ 
nation  of  Europe.  You  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  find  a  mortgage  on 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Egypt. 


You  would  also  find  a  mortgage  on 
the  United  States  of  America. 

How  did  Mister  Morgan  get  this 
mortgage  on  his  native  land? 

The  facts  are  these : 

Morgan,  Mister  Morgan,  as  our  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  deferentially  calls 
him,  is  a  Republican  in  his  politics,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  who 
brought  about  the  election  of  Benja- 
min Harrison  to  the  Presidency. 

Having  helped  Harrison  to  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Morgan  naturally 
thought  that  Harrison  should  help 
the  Morgan  syndicate  in  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  plans  which  it  had  made. 
In  short,  Mister  Morgan  wanted  bonds. 
He  and  August  Belmont  and  the  Roths- 
childs were  determined  to  have  another 
issue  of  bonds. 

They  called  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Charles  Foster,  over  to  New 
York,  wined  him,  dined  him,  showed 
him  glittering  visions,  perhaps,  and 
converted  him  to  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  issue  of  bonds. 
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"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Morgan?" 

There  had  been  no  war;  there  was 
no  danger  of  war;  there  wasn't  a 
cloud  upon  the  horizon.  Profound 
peace  prevailed;  what  reason,  then, 
was  there  for  an  issue  of  bonds? 

The  President  could  see  none.  Har- 
rison was  not  the  biggest  man  who 
was  ever  sent  to  the  White  House, 
but  he  was  honest,  stubborn  and 
independent. 

When  he  found  out  what  Foster 
was  about  to  do,  he  put  his  foot 
down  hard,  and  forbade  the  issue  of 
the  bonds.  Foster  had  gone  so  jar  as 
to  prepare  the  plates  on  which  the  bonds 
were  to  he  printed. 

Balked   in   their   efforts   to   control 


Harrison,  what  did  the  bond-seekers 
do? 

They  knifed  Harrison  in  the  next 
campaign,  threw  the  victory  to  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  got  the  bonds. 

From,  the  very  plates  which  Foster 
had  prepared  and  which  a  Republican 
President  would  not  allow  to  be  used, 
were  printed  those  bonds  which  Cleve- 
land sold  to  Morgan,  Belmont  and 
Rothschild  at  a  midnight  conference 
at  the  White  House.  Mister  Morgan, 
the  Republican,  got  bonds  from  a 
Democratic  President,  and  got  them  for 
less  than  the  niggers  of  Jamaica  were 
getting  for  theirs.  When  Rothschild  of 
Paris  died,  recently,  he  was  found  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  $40,000,000 
of  those  bonds. 

Altogether,  this  episode  constitutes 
the  darkest  and  most  infamous  sell-out 
of  the  people  that  our  financial  history 
can  show. 

How  was  the  game  worked? 

Mister  Morgan  the  Republican,  and 
August  Belmont  the  Democrat,  made 
themselves  partners,  elected  a  willing 
Democrat  instead  of  an  unwilling  Re- 
publican, and  thus  steered  to  success 
their  robbery  of  the  people. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Morgan- 
Belmont-Rothschild  combination  pun- 
ished Harrison  for  his  disobedience 
sunk  its  lesson  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Republican  politicians,  and  the 
next  President  whom  they  cashed  to 
the  White  House  was  warranted  by 
Mark  Hanna  to  be  "safe  and  sound — 
one  that  any  lady  could  drive." 

Personalh'',  McKinley  was  an  ami- 
able man,  but  a  more  pliant  tool  of 
plutocracy  never  lived  than  the  bank- 
rupt who  was  selected  by  Mark  Hanna 
to  win  back  the  confidence  and  the 
support  of  the  money-kings  of  Wall 
Street. 

Repiiblicans  of  Wall  Street  had  helped 
to  elect  Cleveland  when  Harrison  re- 
fused to  be  their  tool. 

And  Democrats  of  Wall  Street  helped 
to  elect  the  Republican  President  who 
succeeded  Cleveland.  John  A.  McCall, 
President  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance   Company,    one   of   the    most 
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powerful  Democrats  in  the  North, 
stated  under  oath  that  he  helped  Mc- 
Kinley  with  money  both  times.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  at  a  clip  was  his 
contribution  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

And  to  get  the  money  he  stole 
it  from  the  trust  funds  committed  to 
his  keeping. 

***** 

That's  the  way  the  game  is  played. 

Money  buys  the  Presidency  for  the 
candidate  who  will  do  the  bidding  of 
Aloney. 

Democratic  money-kings  want  the 
same  privileges,  favors,  monopolies, 
franchises  that  Republican  money- 
kings  want,  and  there  is  never  a  division 
among  them.  They  divide  the  people 
into  two  warring  camps  and  they  con- 
trol the  leaders  of  both  camps.  If  a 
Republican  President  kicks  over  the 
traces,  they  take  him  out  of  harness, 
and  hook  up  a  safe  and  sane  Demo- 
crat.    If  a  Democrat  is  nominated  on 


a  platform  which  they  do  not  like,  they 
throw  influence  and  money  to  elect  the 
Republican. 

The  big  Democrats  of  the  insurance 
companies,  the  metropolitan  banks, 
the  railroad  corporations  and  the 
protected  industries  all  contributed  to 
Mark  Hanna's  slush  fund  which  elected 
the  well-broken,  go-all-the-gaits  Mc- 
Kinley. 

And  they  ivoiild  do  it  again! 

The  big  Republican  financiers  who 
were  turned  down  by  President  Harri- 
son contributed  to  the  election  of  a  safe 
and  sane  Democrat  to  succeed  him — 

And  they  would  do  it  again! 

***** 

Special  Privilege,  corporate  greed, 
concentrated  wealth  ^  are  divided 
throughout  the  Union  between  those 
who  call  themselves  Republicans  and 
those  who  call  themselves  Democrats, 
but  the  difference  in  the  name  will  not 
forever  succeed  in  hiding  from  the 
people  the  fact  that  Democrats  of  that 


VOT£THESmm 
REPUBLICM  TICKET 
AND    HELP   TO 
CONTROL   THBTJfUSrs. 

»|rWI<)l|ii]);w.;"MHl)lJ"ill*'l"IU"' 


"  The  partners." 
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sort  want  exactly  the  same  govern- 
mental favors  which  are  demanded  by 
Republicans  of  that  sort.  Who  con- 
trols the  national  machinery  of  the 
Republican  Party? 

Republicans  who  fatten  on  Special 
Privilege,  embody  corporate  greed, 
revel  in  concentrated  wealth. 

Examples:  Andrew  Carnegie,  H.  C. 
Frick,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  John  D, 
Rockefeller,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  A. 
J.  Cassatt,  H.  H.  Rogers,  Chauncey 
Depew,  Thomas  Piatt,  Stephen  B. 
Elkins,  E.  H.  Harriman,  James  J.  Hill. 

Who  controls  the  national  machinery 
of  the  Democratic  Party?  Democrats 
who  labor  for  Special  Privilege,  repre- 
sent corporate  greed,  and  feast  on 
concentrated  wealth. 

Examples:  Thomas  Ryan,  August 
Belmont,  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  Samuel 
Spencer,  John  A.  McCall,  Gassaway 
Davis,  Charles  Murphy,  Patrick  Mc- 
Carren. 

Let  us  see  what  the  men  who  control 
the  national  Republican  machinery 
stand  for. 

Andrew  Carnegie  got  rich  b)''  reason 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  American  home 
market  which  our  blessed  Tariff  gave 
him.  The  blessed  Tariff  was  so  con- 
structed that  foreign  capital  could 
not  compete  with  Andrew.  Hence 
Andrew  had  it  all  his  own  way. 

Of  course,  the  Quays  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Dalzells  of  the  House  who 
voted  to  maintain  high  Tariffs  did 
not  profess  to  be  serving  Carnegie.  Oh, 
no.  The  Quays  and  Dalzells  always 
contend  that  they  erect  Tariff  walls  for 
the  good  of  American  labor. 

But  the  Quays  and  Dalzells  open 
wide  the  doors  of  immigration  to  the 
foreign  laborer ;  and  he  comes  marching 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
hundreds,  thousands,  millions,  to  com- 
pete with  American  labor,  and  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  Carnegie  in  main- 
taining his  monopoly  of  the  home 
market. 

But  the  laborers  never  see  it.  They 
keep  on  voting  for  Carnegie's  Tariff 
which  gives  him  a  monopoly,  and 
which  enables  him  to  devote  his  loose 


change  to  the  purchase  of  a  few  books 
for  them  to  read,  the  creation  of  hero 
funds,  and  the  muzzling  of  public  dis- 
content by  donations  to  churches  and 
schools. 

H.  C.  Frick  belongs  in  the  same  class 
with  Carnegie;  got  his  money  at  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  way. 

J.  Ogden  Armour;  he  is  the  man  of 
the  Beef  Trust,  and  that's  as  much 
as  you  need  to  know  of  him. 

John  D.  Rockefeller;  he  is  the  man 
who  compelled  the  railroads  to  give 
him  secret  rates  of  freight,  much  lower 
than  his  rivals  got,  and  who  also  com- 
pelled the  roads  to  divide  with  him  tlie 
freight  which  they  charged  his  rivals. 
Thus  the  diabolical  old  thief  stole  from 
three  classes  at  the  same  time — the 
people  who  had  to  pay  for  his  oil,  his 
rivals  whose  freights  were  divided 
with  him,  and  the  railroads  who 
hauled  his  stuff. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan;  you  already 
know  about  him. 

A.  J.  Cassatt;  is  chief  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  politically  owns 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and 
which,  through  venal  Congressmen, 
robbed  the  people  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  their  land  in  Washington 
City. 

H.  H.  Rogers;  he  of  Lawson's 
"Frenzied  Finance" — enough  said. 

Chauncey  Depew;  the  Senator  of 
the  Vanderbilt  family,  incidental!)'' 
one  of  the  thieves  who  stole  part  of 
the  money  which  you  and  I,  and 
other  fools,  had  paid  into  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society. 

Thomas  Piatt;  Senator  from  the 
Express  Companies  who  rob  the  people 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  the 
carriage  of  small  parcels  which  the 
Government  ought  to  carry.  Piatt's 
business  in  the  United  States  Senate  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  does 
not  interfere  with  the  monopoly  en- 
joyed by  the  Express  Companies.  To 
aid  him  in  this  noble  work,  Piatt  em- 
ployed a  woman  named  Eva  Wood 
to  act  as  a  spy  for  him.  She 
had  a  situation  in  the  Postal  Service, 
and  the  Government  paid  her  a  salary, 
but  her  business  was  to  tell  Piatt  of 
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anything  which  happened  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  which  might  be 
favorable  to  the  public  but  injurious 
to  the  Express  Companies. 

Stephen  B.  Elkins;  represents  Coal 
and  Iron  Corporations  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

E.  H.  Harriman;  railroad  king  and 
millionaire. 

James  J.  Hill;  railroad  king,  million- 
aire, partner  of  Mister  Morgan  in  the 
Northern  Securities  affair;  stands  so 
high  that  the  Supreme  Court  calls  him 
"Mister  Hill,"  when  it  catches  him  in 
the  act  of  violating  the  law. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  men  who 
control  the  national  machinery  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Thomas  Ryan;  scooper  of  the  Equi- 
table scoopers,  who  had  previously 
scooped  me  and  you  and  four  hundred 
thousand  other  fools;  secret  chief  of 
that  den  of  thieves  known  as  Tammany 
Hall;  boss  of  the  New  York  Gas 
Monopoly;  ditto  of  the  Street  Car 
Monopoly;  ditto  of  the  Seaboard  Air- 
line Railway;  ditto  of  one  or  two  New 
York  banks;  a  man  sunk  up  to  his 
very  eyebrows  in  the  depths  of  the 
corruption,  the  graft,  the  legalized 
robbery  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  the 
rapacious  plundering  of  the  people  by 
the  corporations  which  have  their  for- 
tress in  Wall  Street. 

August  Belmont;  American  agent 
for  the  Rothschilds  as  his  father  was 
before  him;  King  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad,  King  of  the  Sub- 
way Railroads  of  New  York  City ;  ditto 
of  a  great  banking  institution  v/hich 
has  always  been  mixed  up  in  national 
bond  issues  and  refunding  schemes. 

Arthur  P.  Gorman;  stands  for  cor- 
porate greed,  power  and  corruption  in 
the  United  States  Senate;  fixed  up  the 
Tariff  bill  of  Cleveland's  second  Ad- 
ministration just  as  the  Standard  Oil, 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  other  ravenous 
monopolies  wanted  it;  has  become  a 
millionaire  many  times  over  on  a 
yearly  salary  of  $5,000,  besides  sup- 
porting a  family  in  Washington,  edu- 
cating his  children,  and  maintaining  a 
first-class  position  in  high  society. 


Which  proves  that  a  Senator  may 
get  rich  on  his  salary  if  he  tries. 

Samuel  Spencer;  one  of  Mister 
Morgan's  men;  titular  President  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  which  rules  and 
robs  the  South;  aids  his  master  to 
plunder  the  people  of  the  South  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year,  over 
and  above  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  Sam,  the  faithful  servant  of 
Mister  Morgan,  says  that  any  law 
which  Congress  might  pass  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to 
stop  this  annual  and  perpetual  robbery 
of  the  South  would  be  Lynch  Law. 

John  A.  McCall;  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company; 
has  been  stealing  trust  funds  intended 
for  widows  and  orphans;  helped  his 
son  to  steal  also ;  helped  his  son-in-law, 
likewise;  stole  $50,000  of  the  trust 
funds  to  help  elect  William  McKinley; 
liked  McKinley's  first  term  so  well 
that  he  stole  $50,000  more  of  the  trust 
funds  to  elect  McKinley  the  second 
time. 

Gassaway  Davis;  milHonaire  owner 
of  coal  and  iron  properties.  He  is  the 
nice  old  party  who  was  nominated  on 
the  Democratic  Presidential  ticket 
v/ith  Alton  B.  Parker,  and  who  rushed 
up  to  New  York,  after  the  nomination, 
and  tried  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Wall  Street  Kings  by  assuring  them  in 
a  public  speech  that  the  platforms  of 
the  two  old  parties  were  now  ''almost 
identical.'' 

Charles  Murphy;  nominal  chief  of 
Tammany;  owns  and  operates  a  con- 
tracting Trust  in  New  York,  out  of 
which  he  is  making  bushels  of  money; 
is  the  useful  and  valuable  tool  of 
Thomas  Ryan,  August  Belmont  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company;  belongs 
body  and  soul  to  the  greedy  Corpora- 
tions, among  which  his  own  corporation 
is  one  of  the  most  ravenously  greedy. 

Patrick  McCarren;  the  Brookl3^n 
edition  of  Charles  Murphy ;  is  the  paid 
lobbyist  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
was  one  of  the  most  active  workers  at 
St.  Louis  for  the  nomination  of  Parker, 
as  also  were  Charles  Murphy,  August 
Belmont  and  Thomas  Ryan. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party  is 
Thomas  Taggart,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee. What  sort  of  human  being  is 
Thomas  Taggart? 

Thomas  has  for  many  years  been  at 
the  head  of  the  American  Monte  Carlo 
at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  where  the 
gay,  giddy,  fashionable  sports,  male 
and  female,  go  during  the  good  old 
summertime  to  enjoy  themselves — 
eating,  drinking,  dancing  and  gambling. 

Yes.  Tom  Taggart,  at  the  time  he 
was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  was  the  manager  of 
the  biggest  and  most  fashionable  gam- 
bling-hell in  the  United  States. 

Not  long  ago  the  State  Auditor  of 
Indiana  gambled  away  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  the  state's  funds  at  Tom 
Taggart 's  establishment,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor ousted  him  in  disgrace  from 
office. 

The  Appeal  to  Reason  states  that 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  the  Re- 
publican, was  a  partner  in  this  gam- 
bling establishment  with  Tom  Taggart, 
the  Democrat. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  state- 
ment is  correct  or  not,  but  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason  is  generally  correct  in 
its  statements  of  fact. 


If  Taggart,  the  Democratic  Chief, 
went  into  copartnership  with  Fair- 
banks, the  Republican  Chief,  to  oper- 
ate this  Monte  Carlo,  he  simply  fol- 
lowed a  well-established  precedent. 

That  is  the  way  they  organize  every 
other  predatory  money-grabbing 
scheme — part  Democrat  and  part  Re- 
publican. The  idea  is  to  have  friends 
at  court  no  matter  which  of  the  two 
parties  is  in  power. 

That's  the  way  they  play  the  game. 

•(*  H^  "1*  '»•  V 

Will  the  time  never  come  when  the 
people  who  compose  the  rank  and  file 
of  both  these  old  parties  will  realize 
that  the  game  when  played  by  such 
players  is  one  in  which  the  common 
people  can  win  no  stakes? 

Such  players  will  always  play  into 
each  other's  hands. 

A  fight  over  the  offices  there  may 
be,  and  will  be;  but  never  a  fight  over 
principles. 

As  Gassaway  Davis  said,  "  The 
Platforms  are  almost  identical." 

And  had  Parker  been  elected,  the 
"almost  identical"  program  would 
have  prevailed  throughout  his  ad- 
ministration. 

That's  the  way  they  play  the 
game. 

And  the  people  are  beginning  to  see 
it  as  they  never  did  before. 


No  Law  for  the  Gold  Reserve 


At  the  request  of  a  good  friend  in 
Florida  we  state  that  there  is  no 
law  whatever  requiring  one  hundred 
milhon  dollars  in  gold  to  be  held  idle 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  a  reserve  fund  with  which  to  redeem 
the  Greenbacks. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  any  re- 
serve of  any  amount  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  Gold-Reserve  rascality  began 
with  John  Sherman,  and  the  Demo- 
crats humbly  imitated  the  Republicans 
upon  that  subject,  as  they  have  done 
upon  all  others.  John  Sherman,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  arbitrarily 


set  aside  $100,000,000  in  gold  to  "re- 
deem" Greenbacks.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  law  justifying  such  action. 
Nor  did  any  practical  necessity  excuse 
it.  The  Greenbacks  were  circulating 
freely  among  the  people,  answering 
every  demand  that  money  is  made  for. 
Nobody  was  afraid  to  offer  them,  ac- 
cept them  or  keep  them.  All  the 
complaint  we  heard  was  that  various 
citizens  could  not  get  enough  of 
them. 

The  only  men  who  feared  the  Green- 
backs were  the  National  Bankers  who 
wanted  a  monopoly  for  their  own 
notes,  and  the  "hard  money"  hoarders 
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who    wanted    the    markets    ruled    by 
silver  and  gold  coin. 

John  Sherman  was  an  ally  of  the 
National  Bankers,  and,  having  made 
HIS  milHons,  favored  contraction. 

Hence  he  retired  from  circulation 
$100,000,000  of  gold,  put  it  aside  in 
the  Treasury,  and  there  it  lay  idle  for 
twenty-odd  years. 

The  Democrats  made  a  business  of 
revihng  the  Repubhcans  on  account  of 
this  unlawful  Gold  Reserve ;  but  when 
they  ousted  said  Republicans  and  went 
mto  office  pledged  to  restore  free  silver 
and  expand  the  currency,  they  not 
only  wiped  off  the  statute  book  the 
only  law  favoring  Free  Silver  which 
the  Republicans  had  left  remaining 
there,  but  they  also  protected,  fondled 
and  fostered  John  Sherman's  Gold 
Reserve  as  if  it  had  been  a  pet  child 
of  their  own. 

During  the  entire  Republican  regime 
the  Gold  Reserve  had  lain  dormant,  in- 
active, unaggressive. 

The  gold  was  idle  while  it  should 
have  been  at  work.  Its  busy  hands 
should  have  been  doing  duty  in  every 
field  of  labor,  every  mart  of  trade. 

Merchants  needed  it,  farmers  needed 
It,  mmers  needed  it,  manufacturers 
needed  it,  lenders  needed  it,  borrowers 


needed  it.  The  law  had  coined  it  for 
USE;  the  poHticians  had  cornered  it 
and  kept  it  idle.  But  when  the 
Democrats  came  into  power  the  gold 
reserve  woke  up.  Its  sins  of  omission 
became  sins  of  commission. 

The  negative  became  positive.  The 
volcano,  asleep  for  twenty  years,  be- 
gan to  belch  forth  burning  lava,  which 
destroyed  many  a  happy  home,  dev- 
astated many  a  fruitful  field. 

Cleveland  and  Carlisle  gave  the  nod 
of  acquiescence  to  their  Wall  Street 
partners,  and  the  endless  chain  of  pull- 
ing out  the  gold  with  Greenbacks  and 
pulling  it  back  in  with  bonds  began. 

Every  Greenback  redeemed  by  this 
scheme  was  redeemed  in  violation  of 
law.  Every  silver  purchase  note  re- 
tired in  that  manner  was  retired  in  vio- 
lation of  law. 

The  simple-minded  citizens  who  are 
following  the  Democratic  Party,  trust- 
ing to  get  reform  and  a  general  reversal 
of  Republican  pohtics  from  it,  had 
better  employ  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  valuable  time  in  following  the 
rainbow  to  get  the  bag  of  gold  at  the 
end.  The  disappointment  will  be  the 
same  in  each  case,  but  the  exercise 
and  the  variety  will  be  healthful  and 
stimulating. 


Paper  Money  and  John  Law 


In  all  civilized  countries  the  require- 
ments of  commerce  have  compelled 
the  use  of  paper  money.  Not  for  a 
single  day  could  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia  or 
the  United  States  be  sustained  by 
metallic  money  alone. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
metalhc  money  is  too  scarce:  it  is  too 
inconvenient:  it  is  too  easily  cornered: 
It  IS  too  slow:  it  is  too  uncertain  in  its 
volume;  it  is  too  soft  to  bear  the  in- 
cessant handling. 

For     these     reasons,     and     others, 
metallic  money   rarely    circulates    (in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word)  during  these 
nishing    days    of    modern    commerce 
Paper  money  really  does  the  exchange 


business  of  the  world.  But  the  Banks 
have  seized  upon  the  paper  money 
business,  and  they  monopoHze  it. 
They  have  driven  the  Government  out 
of  the  governmental  business  of  cre- 
ating the  money. 

They  have  usurped  the  enormous 
power  of  expanding  and  contracting 
the  volume  of  the  currency  on  which 
the  business  of  the  world  is  done. 

In  this  manner  the  Banks  hold  the 
world  in  chains.  Their  feet  are  upon 
the  necks  of  the  markets.  They 
shrink  the  volume  of  money,  and 
prices  fall.  They  expand  the  volume 
of  money  and  prices  rise. 

Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  explaining  how  he,  residing  at 
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"  The  Government  should  unhorse  the 
Banks,  and  get  back  into  the  saddle  itself." 

Ferney,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
could  so  readily  make  money  in  Paris, 
wrote : 

"A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  director 
in  the  Bank  of  France  lets  me  know 
in  advance  when  they  desire  to  lower 
prices  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
money,  and  then  I  sell;  he  also  lets 
me  know  in  advance  when  they  decide 
to  raise  prices  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  money,  and  then  I  buy." 

The  secret  which  Voltaire  so  frankly 
communicated  to  his  correspondent  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  is  the 
secret  of  the  banker  policy  of  today. 


Every  argument  against  paper 
money  comes  from  those  who  have 
seized  upon  this  great  governmental 
function,  and  who  are  now  using  it 
for  their  own  gain  and  to  the  injury 
of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Populism  says:  coin  all  the  gold, 
coin  all  the  silver  at  the  same  mercan- 


tile value  w^hich  existed  before  you 
sunk  the  value  of  silver  by  making 
laws  against  it:  then  issue  national 
paper  money  in  place  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  Banks,  and  don't  say  that  this 
paper  money  shall  only  have  the  power 
of  being  swapped  for  a  metallic  dollar, 
but  declare  by  law  that  this  paper 
dollar  of  the  Government  shall  be 
receivable  at  its  face  value  for  all 
debts  and  taxes — and  yon  will  have  a 
dollar  which  is  as  strong  as  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  rich  as  your  people. 

The  law  overrides  us  all — controls 
our  wealth  and  commands  our  obe- 
dience: Let  the  law  say  that  a  paper 
dollar  shall  be  good  for  taxes,  good  for 
public  and  private  debts,  good  for  all 
the  purposes  which  gold  dollars  answer, 
and  you'll  have  paper  dollars  going 
side  by  side,  as  equals,  with  gold 
dollars — as  far  as  the  flag  floats,  and 
as  long  as  the  Government  stands. 

What  will  be  "back  of"  such  paper 
dollars  ? 

The  credit  of  the  Government  and 
the  power  of  the  law. 

The  same  Governmental  Credit  which 
bears  up  an  issue  of  bonds,  burdened 
with  interest,  would  surely  bear  up  an 
equal  amount  of  paper  dollars  not  bur- 
dened with  interest.  The  credit  which 
Cleveland  used  to  float  a  quarter  bil- 
lion of  bonds  to  gratify  the  Wall  Street 
millionaires  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
that  ungodly  burden  and  carry  the 
bonds  to  a  magnificent  premium.  The 
bonds  rose  with  the  sun  on  the  day 
that  followed  the  midnight  deal. 

Why  should  editors  be  so  mortally 
afraid  to  see  the  national  credit  tested 
in  the  interest  of  the  people,  by  the 
issue  of  as  much  money,  in  paper 
dollars,  as  the  bonds  issued  by  Cleve- 
land to  the  millionaires  amount  to? 

There  can  be  only  one  reply:  the 
Banks  are  using  the  paper  money 
monopoly,  and  they  do  not  intend  to 
return  this  prerogative  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  they  took  it. 

How  much  paper  money  would  you 
have  ? 

No  man  can  say  definitely,  any  more 
than  he  can  say  just  how  much  he 
should  eat  and  just  how  much  he  shall 
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drink.     The  question  must  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Government. 

Can't  the  Government  decide  it  as 
impartially  as  the  Banks  now  decide 
it? 

Would  it  not  be  as  safe  to  intrust 
the  decision  to  all  the  people  in  Con- 
gress assembled  as  to  intrust  it  to 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  August  Belmont, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  other  Bank  mag- 
nates who  meet  in  the  private  parlor 
of  a  Wall  Street  bank? 

If  we  must  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  questions  of  property,  of 
liberty  and  of  life,  shall  it  be  said 
that  we  must  not  submit  to  it  on  ques- 
tions of  finance  ? 

Cannot  the  Government  as  safely 
say  how  many  paper  dollars  we  shall 
have  as  it  can  say  how  many  troops 
shall  compose  the  Army,  how  many 
post-offices  shall  distribute  the  mail, 
how  many  ofificeholders  shall  collect 
its  revenues,  how  much  tax  we  shall 
pay,  and  how  many  dollars  shall  be 
spent  every  two  years? 

If    the    Government    can't 
then    it    should    quit    the 
business,  and  let  the  banks 
boss  the  job. 

But  the  creation  of  money 
is  not  a  banking  function; 
they  have  usurped  it;  the 
making  of  money  IS  a  gov- 
ernmental function,  and 
the  Government  should  un- 
horse the  Banks,  and  get 
back  into  the  saddle  itself. 

Some  contend  that  the 
Government  has  no  consti- 
tutional pov/er  to  create 
money  out  of  paper. 

The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  de- 
cided otherwise.  It  has 
decided  that  the  words 
"coin  money"  must  be 
taken  in  the  sense  "make 
money, "  or  "  create  money, ' ' 
and  that  the  Government 
can  in  its  discretion  use 
paper  or  any  other  mate- 
rial in  the  creation  of  its 


govern. 


Those  who  oppose  paper  money 
continually  harp  on  John  Law  and 
his  "Mississippi  Bubble."  I  wonder, 
sometimes,  how  much  these  critics 
know  about  John  Law.  This  scribe  has 
given  some  study  to  the  career  and 
financial  principles  of  the  said  John 
Law,  and  he  ventures  to  say  that  Law 
has  been  utterly  misunderstood.  We 
have  not  studied  Law's  own  books; 
Vv'e  have  studied  him  through  the 
books  of  those  who  condemn  him,  and 
YET  we  say  that  John  Law  has  not 
been  impartially  tried  nor  justly  con- 
demned. John  Law's  theory  of  finance 
is  the  very  same  as  that  upon  which 
Lord  Macaulay  eulogized  the  National 
Debt  of  Great  Britain.  John  Law's 
theory  of  finance  is  the  very  same  as 
that  which  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  adopted  when  they  wanted 
more  money  for  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  John  Law's 
theory  was  put  into  practice  by  our 
own  Government  when  it  needed  more 
money  with  which  to  put  down  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  gold  and  silver 


money. 


"  If  the  Government   can't    govern,   then  it    should  quii 
the  business,  and  let  the  banks  boss  the  job." 


January,  1905 — 2 
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having  "hid  out,"  as  they  always  do 
when  most  needed. 

John  Law's  bank  in  Paris  was  the 
parent  of  the  present  Bank  of  France, 
and  was  a  brilhant  success  until  the 
Regent  of  France  (the  Duke  of  Orleans) 
insisted  upon  its  becoming  a  Govern- 
ment bank.  Even  then  it  prospered 
vmtil  Law  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
most  voracious  and  unprincipled  aris- 
tocrats that  ever  plundered  a  people. 
The  Regent  and  his  favorite  nobles 
robbed  the  bank  and  ruined  it.  That 
is  the  real  truth,  and  I  can  prove  it 
from  authorities  unfriendly  to  Law. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  jeer  at 
the  "Mississippi  scheme"  of  Law,  as 
though  it  were  the  craziest  of  day- 
dreams. 

What  is  the  truth  about  it? 

John  Law's  company  owned  the 
vast  "Louisiana  Purchase,"  including 
New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  all  the  great  states  and  territories 
that  have  since  been  carved  out  of  that 
imperial  domain.  John  Law  "had  as 
good  a  thing"  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  East  India  Company 
of  England  had  in  India.  He  had  a 
far  BETTER  thing  than  the  great 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  in  Canada. 

John  Law  had  not  only  a  magnificent 
territorial  empire  upon  which  to  base 
the  value  of  the  stock  he  issued,  but  he 
went  to  work  wisely  and  on  system  to 
develop  his  property.  He  estabhshed 
a  hne  of  vessels  between  New  Orleans 
and  France,  exchanging  the  products 
of  one  country  for  the  other.  He  sent 
out  settlers  from  France  to  the  New 
World  just  as  Spain  and  England  did. 
Those  settlers  are  represented  by  their 
descendants  in  the  "Louisiana  Pur- 
chase" to  this  day.  In  other  words, 
John  Law  foresaw  the  immense  im- 
portance of  our  Mississippi  country, 
its  vast  watenvays,  and  its  measureless 
capacities  for  production.  He  saw  it 
in  advance  of  his  time.  And  that  was 
his  crime. 

Jefferson  saw  it  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later,  seized  the  opportunity, 
bought  the  John  Law  property,  and 
all  men  praised  Jefferson — justly — and 
ridiculed  John  Law — unjustly. 


Out  of  the  John  Law  property  has 
been  carved  the  great  states  of  Louis- 
iana, Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Colorado  and  Montana. 

Why  did  Law's  company  fail? 

Because  his  associates  demanded  rich 
returns  too  quickly.  They  wanted  to 
get  rich  in  a  day.  The  speculative 
mania  seized  the  excitable  French  and 
hurried  them  into  madness.  Law  tried 
to  stem  the  torrent,  but  could  not. 

The  nobility  drove  him  into  meas- 
ures which  wrecked  all  his  plans.  They 
not  only  compelled  him  to  issue  car- 
loads of  paper  money,  but  THEY  de- 
manded for  themselves  the  cash  he 
had  in  his  bank — and  they  got  the 
lion's  share  of  it. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  members  of  the  royal  family, 
not  to  mention  lesser  nobles,  amassed 
hundreds  of  millions  by  looting  the 
bank. 

This  is  history,  not  slander. 

John  Law  was  rich  when  he  went  to 
France:  he  was  driven  into  exile  pen- 
niless. 

While  in  France  he"  was  a  very 
prince  of  charity — open-handed,  affa- 
ble, good-hearted,  honest,  sincere.  He 
abolished  many  useless  offices.  He 
used  his  influence  to  get  taxes  lowered 
and  equalized.  He  abolished  feudal 
exactions  in  Paris,  and  reduced  the 
price  of  wood,  coal  and  fish  one-half. 
He  broke  down  the  feudal  barriers  be- 
tween the  different  provinces  and  estab- 
lished free  trade  between  the  depart- 
ments, thus  greatly  encouraging  trade 
and  benefiting  producers. 

He  left  the  public  debt  less  than  he 
found  it.  He  put  into  his  enterprises 
every  dollar  he  possessed — he  took 
nothing  away  but  the  clothes  he 
stood  in. 

Surely  he  was  not  a  common  cheat 
and  swindler. 

Many  people  ruined  themselves  spec- 
ulating in  his  stock — and  many  en- 
riched themselves.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  more  money  is  lost  and  won  in  one 
day's  "operations"  on  the  Exchanges 
of  Paris,  London,  Beriin,  Vienna  and 
New  York  in  this  good  year  1905  than 
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was  lost  and  won  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  "GambHng  mania"  con- 
nected with  the  despised  John  Law. 

It  was  mostly  by  speculation  in  the 
stock  that  anybody  (except  Law  him- 
self) lost  by  Law's  companies.  The 
company  broke  because  IT  HAD  AS- 
SUMED THE  ENTIRE  NATIONAL 
DEBT  OF  FRANCE— a  debt  which 
represented  all  the  expenditures  of  the 
most  lavish  of  French  Kings,  Louis 
XIV,  all  his  wars,  all  his  buildings, 
all  his  fancy  men  and  all  his  fancy 
women.     When  Law  staggered  under 


this  overwhelming  load  the  state  re- 
sumed the  debt,  and  as  Law  had  issued 
stock  to  cover  the  debt,  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  payment  of  the 
stock.  There  were  reductions  and 
scalings,  but  the  Government's  design 
was  to  ascertain  the  actual  cash  invest- 
ment of  each  citizen  who  held  Law's 
stock.  When  ascertained,  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed  payment.  Conse- 
quently the  holders  of  the  stock  lost 
little  or  nothing — and  the  Government 
lost  nothing  because  it  merely  re- 
assumed  its  own  debt. 


Some  Monetary  History 


In  1806  Jefferson  directed  that  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  be  suspended, 
deeming  this  step  wise,  first,  because 
of  the  export  of  these  silver  dollars, 
owing  to  the  large  use  of  worn  for- 
eign coin,  which  was  at  that  time  full 
legal  tender;  and  second,  because  he 
thought  it  preferable  that  the  mints 
should  be  employed  in  coining  fifty 
and  twenty- five  cent  pieces.  These 
were  full  legal  tender  at  the  time,  and 
two  half  dollars  or  four  quarter  dollars 
were  of  the  same  weight  as  the  stand- 
ard dollar,  Jefferson,  therefore,  did 
not  suspend  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Indeed,  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so, 
even  if  he  had  so  wished.  He  simply 
decreed  into  what  denominations  the 
silver  depositedCt  the  mints  for  coin- 
age should  be  coined.  His  order  no 
more  affected  the  value  of  the  silver 
deposited  for  coinage  than  a  decree  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  this 
time  directing  the  coinage  of  gold  de- 
posited for  coinage  into  half  eagles  and 
quarter  eagles  in  place  of  eagles  would 
affect  the  value  of  gold. 

So  there  was  no  "crime  of  1806." 
In  1834  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
which  had  been  fixed  in  1792  at  i  to 
15,  was  changed  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
I  to  16.002.  That  is,  the  coinage  value 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  was  made  sixteen 
times  that  of  silver  in  place  of  fifteen. 
This  was  effected  by  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  gold  coin,  the  new  gold 


coins  being  made  to  weigh  about  6 
per  cent,  less  than  the  old.  Three 
years  later  the  standard  of  both  the 
gold  and  the  silver  coins  was  changed 
to  900  fine — that  is,  nine  parts  pure 
metal  and  one  part  alloy. 

The  silver  coin  was  changed  from 
892,404  to  900  fine,  and  the, fineness  of 
the  gold  coin,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  the  Act  of  1834  from  9i6f  fine  (the 
standard  fixed  in  1792)  to  899,225,  was 
also  made  900  fine.  This  effected  a 
slight  change  in  the  ratio,  i.  e.,  from  i 
to  16.002  to  I  to  15.988;  this  has  been 
the  ratio  ever  since.  Neither  the  Act 
of  1834  nor  1837  closed  the  mints  to 
either  gold  or  silver;  so  there  was  no 
"crime  of  1834." 

In  1853  Congress  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  minor  silver  coins  by  10  per 
cent.,  and  limited  their  legal  tender 
value  to  sums  of  less  than  five 
dollars. 

The  weight  was  reduced  to  prevent 
their  exportation.  But  the  mints  were 
not  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  right  of  the  owner  of  silver  to  take 
it  to  the  mints  and  have  it  coined  into 
standard  silver  dollars  was  not  denied. 
The  free  coinage  of  neither  silver  nor 
gold  was  suspended  by  the  Act  of  1853, 
and  so  there  was  no  "crime  of  1853." 
The  free  coinage  of  silver  was  never 
denied  until  1S73. 

There  is  no  paper  money  issued  by 
the   British   (jovernment.     The  Bank 
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of  England  issues  notes,  but,  as  the 
smallest  denomination  is  ;,^5  (near- 
ly $25),  such  notes  are  practically 
never  received  by  wage-earners  in  pay- 
ment for  their  services.  They  receive 
their  pay  in  gold  and  silver  coins, 
largely  silver,  but  gold  is  not  with- 
drawn from  circulation  in  England,  as 
it  is  in  America.  It  is  in  general  circu- 
lation. So  it  is  also  in  France  and 
Germany;  but  in  France  the  use  of 
silver  is  much  larger. 

The  first  nation  to  adopt  the  gold 
standard  was  England.  She  adopted 
the  gold  standard  nominally  in  i8i6, 
but  practically  not  until  three  years 
later,  for  in  181 6  England  was  on  the 
paper  basis.  Germany,  which  adopted 
the  single  silver  standard  in  1857,  took 
steps  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  in  1871;  but  it  was  not 
until  July,  1873,  that  she  demonetized 
silver,  undertook  to  melt  down  her  sil- 


ver coin,  sell  it  for  gold  and  establish 
the  single  gold  standard.  The  Scandi- 
navian nations  adopted  the  single  gold 
standard  at  the  same  time.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  France  restricted  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  three  years  later 
entirely  suspended  such  coinage,  but 
has  never  undertaken  to  discard  the 
silver  coin  she  has  in  use  or  to  treat  it 
otherwise  than  as  on  an  equality  with 
gold.  The  action  of  France  in  re- 
stricting and  then  suspending  the  coin- 
age of  silver  on  private  account  was 
followed  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
Latin  Union — Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Greece — and  Spain  suspend- 
ed the  coinage  of  silver  in  1878.  Hol- 
land, which  had  established  the  single 
silver  standard  in  place  of  the  bimetal- 
lic standard  in  1847,  suspended  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  1872  and  opened 
her  mints  to  the  coinage  of  gold  on 
private  account  in  1877. 


Another  National  Bank 


Once  upon  a  time,  I  made  a  speech 
in  Congress  on  the  money  question  and 
quoted  the  report  which  William  H. 
English  (Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  Hancock  and 
English  ticket)  had  made  to  his  board 
of  directors,  after  serving  for  fourteen 
years  as  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Indianapolis. 

"We  commenced,"  said  Mr.  English, 
"with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 

"During  the  fourteen  years  we  have 
run  the  bank  we  have  returned  volun- 
tarily to  the  stockholders  $500,000. 

"During  that  time  we  have  paid  in 
dividends  $1,496,000, 

"I  now  turn  the  bank  over  to  you 
with  the  capital  stock  ($500,000)  un- 
impaired, and  on  hand  there  are 
$327,000  of  undivided  earnings,  be- 
sides $36,000  premium  on  our  bonds, 
and  besides  a  large  sum  to  our  credit  for 
lost  and  destroyed  bills." 

This  is  what  I  would  call  a  mighty 
nice  report — a  clear  profit  of  $2,383,- 
000  on  an  investment  of  $500,000, 
besides    the    interest    regularly    paid 


by  the  Government  on  the  untaxed 
bonds. 

During  the  fourteen  years  Mr. 
English  and  his  associates  of  course 
enjoyed  good  salaries  and  juicy  per- 
quisites as  part  of  the  cost  of  running 
the  bank. 

Simple  interest  on  $500,000  at  8  per 
cent,  for  fourteen  3'ears  is  $560,000. 

In  ordinary  investments  the  taxes 
and  expenses  of  management  would 
have  to  be  deducted  from  the  $560,000. 

Mr.  Enghsh's  bank  invested  $500,000 
in  bonds  and  thus  put  the  money  where 
the  Tax  Collector  could  not  touch  it. 
That  was  his  first  saving.  Then  the 
Government  paid  him  the  interest  al- 
ways about  a  year  in  advance.  That 
was  another  little  advantage.  The 
interest  paid  him  on  the  bonds  was  a 
return  for  the  investment  of  the  $500,- 
000,  which  of  itself  made  the  invest- 
ment attractive.  Then  came  the 
$36,000  in  premiums. 

Then  came  the  separate  profits  made 
on  the  same  $500,000  by  issuing  $90 
in  bank-notes  for  every  $100  in  bonds. 
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It  is  to  this  part  of  the  business,  only, 
that  Mr.  Enghsh's  report  refers. 

No  man  can  study  these  facts  with- 
out being  deeply  conscious  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  law  which  allows  a  fa- 
vored class  to  make  such  colossal  gains 
from  so  small  an  investment. 

That  the  bank  of  Mr.  EngHsh  was 
not  making  greater  profits  than  other 
national  banks  have  made  is  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Williams, 
president  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank,  of  New  York. 

In  response  to  a  question  asked  him 
by  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  Wilhams 
stated  that  his  bank  had  a  capital  of 
$300,000;  that  it  had  a  surplus  of 
$1,000,000,  and  undivided  profits  of 
$1,000,000;  its  dividends  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 


The  shares  of  stock  were  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  they  were  selling  on 
the  market  at  forty-five  hundred  dollars 
per  share. 

In  God's  name,  what  per  cent,  of  gain 
is  this  ? 

Can  a  system  be  humane,  can  it 
be  defended  from  the  standpoint  of 
morality  and  religion,  when  it  gives 
to  a  favored  few  such  tremendous 
advantages  over  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ? 

Yet  it  is  this  system  which  "the 
Baltimore  plan"  of  Cleveland  and 
Carlisle  proposed  to  fasten  upon  this 
country  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  the  strangest  of  things  that 
99  per  cent,  of  the  business  men  of 
the  Union  should  sit  down  in  quiet  un- 
concern while  I  per  cent,  of  their  num- 
ber openly  dig  the  pitfalls  into  which 
the  99  will  inevitably  tumble. 


Is  the  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek  Necessary  to  the  Practical 

Lawyer  ? 


University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  September  30,  1905. 
Hon.   Thomas  E.   Watson. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  interest  in  the  last 
number  of  your  Magazine  your  advice  re- 
garding what  you  consider  a  proper  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  while 
3''our  eminent  success  as  a  lawyer  and  states- 
man abundantly  qualifies  you  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject,  yet  I  believe  your 
statements  in  that  connection  would  not 
command  general  assent. 

You  say,  for  instance,  not  to  waste  four 
years  on  a  general  college  course;  that  a 
thorough  English  education  is  sufficient  as 
a  basis  for  specializing  But  how  can  one 
obtain  a  thorough  English  education  who 
has  neglected  the  Latin  language  from 
which  we  directly  derive  more  than  a  third 
of  our  English  words,  and  how  is  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  without  having  studied  the 
Greek?  The  Latin  language  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  logical  language  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  the  value  of  translation 
in  forming  a  correct  English  style  has  al- 
ways been  recognized.  It  was  largely  by 
this  method,  combined  with  practice  in 
debate,  that  Grattan,  Pitt,  Brougham, 
Gladstone — great  lights  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession— were    enabled    to   conquer   a   style 


which  convinced  courts,  persuaded  juries  and 

moved  parliaments. 

And,  again,  how  can  a  student  really 
understand  constitutional  law,  the  great 
questions  of  personal  liberty,  who  has  not 
sought  the  genesis  of  these  provisions  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  who  has  not  traced 
their  development  in  Holland  and  England, 
whence  we  have  received  them  as  a  precious 
inheritance?  How  can  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstand even  the  technical  rules  of  the  law 
of  real  property  unless  he  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  feudal  system? 

Of  course,  one  may  become  a  successful 
practitioner ,  a  conductor  of  litigations,  with- 
out knowing  any  of  these  things,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  would  ever  become  a  great 
lawyer.  While  a  four  years'  college  course 
may  be  unnecessary  for  a  prospective  law 
student,  he  who  aspires  to  proficiency  in  the 
greatest  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  justice, 
should  have  a  broad  and  firm  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  whether  he  lays  that 
foundation  in  the  halls  of  academic  learning 
or  in  private  study,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  student  who  has  the  best  prepara- 
tion will  be  likely  to  distance  his  competi- 
tors in  the  race  for  success. 

Yours  respectfully, 

V.  E.  Phelps. 
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ANSWER 

The  foregoing  letter,  which  comes 
from  one  of  the  best  of  our  colleges, 
is  cheerfully  pubhshed.  The  writer 
takes  issue  with  me  on  the  proposition 
that  a  four  years'  course  in  college  is 
not  necessary  to  prepare  a  young  man 
for  the  practice  of  law. 

It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  may 
have  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
without  any  hair  pulhng.  Mr.  Phelps 
thinks  that  we  must  learn  Latin  before 
we  can  know  the  EngHsh  language, 
and  that  we  must  learn  Greek  before 
we  can  know  the  Latin.  Where  does 
that  lane  lead  to?  Were  there  no 
languages  back  of  the  Greek? 

If  we  must  learn  Latin  to  under- 
stand English,  and  learn  Greek  to 
understand  Latin,  what  must  we  learn 
to  understand  Greek?  Won't  we  have 
to  finally  hook  on  to  Hebrew,  Sanscrit 
or  some  other  old  language  away  back 
yonder  in  the  dim  regions  of  an- 
tiquity ?  This  thing  of  rooting  up  the 
dead  languages  to  learn  how  to  talk 
English  is  a  tremendous  suggestion. 

I    hope    Mr.    Phelps   will   not   think 

har4  of  me  for  saying  that  his  plan 

might  result  in  a  first-class  philologist, 

but  would  not  necessarily  bring  forth 

a  first-class  lawyer. 

***** 

"How  can  one  obtain  a  thorough 
English  Education  who  has  neglected 
the  Latin  languages  from  which  we 
directly  derive  more  than  a  third  of 
our  English  words?" 

Tliat  is  Mr.  Phelps's  first  question. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  one-third 
of  the  words  which  came  from  the 
Latin  source  in  the  same  way  that 
one  learns  the  meaning  of  the  other 
two- thirds. 

Mr.  Phelps  says  one-third  came 
from  the  Latin.  I  haven't  counted 
them,  but  take  his  word  for  it. 

Now,  where  did  the  other  two-thirds 
come  jromf 

What  languages  must  one  study  to 
get  at  the  source  of  the  other  two- 
thirds? 


Some  of  the  words  composing  the 
other  two-thirds  came  from  the  French 
— the  Norman  French.  Must  I  study 
the  French  language  before  I  can  learn 
the  meaning  of  these  words? 

Some  of  the  words  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  come  from  Celtic  sources,  some 
from  Scandinavia,  some  from  the 
land  of  the  Moor,  some  from  the  Sara- 
cen, some  from  the  native  tongues 
spoken  by  the  races  who  were  overrun 
by  the  Germanic  tribes. 

Must  I  learn  each  of  these  mother- 
tongues  before  I  can  talk  English  ? 

Then  we  have  a  few  expressive 
words  which  we  get  from  the  Indians 
and  the  negroes. 

Must  I  study  the  savage  dialects 
of  the  Red  Man  and  the  black  before 
I  can,  with  proper  intelligence,  fling 
at  the  head  of  the  jury  the  words 
"squaw"  and  "tote"? 

This,  of  course,  is  the  "Reduction 
to  the  absurd,"  but  the  case  warrants 
it.  The  study  of  words  is  a  beautiful 
study.  It  is  one  which  can  be  sin- 
cerely recommended  and  encouraged. 
There  is  no  issue  between  Mr.  Phelps 
and  me  on  that. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  such 
a  study  of  w^ords  is  not  a  condition 
precedent  to  becoming  a  tiptop,  all- 
round,  successful  lawyer. 

"And  the  same  I  am  free  to  main- 
tain." 

In  the  course  of  a  thorough  High 
School  education  a  boy  learns  just 
as  many  words  as  he  knows  what  to 
do  with.  If  he  needs  more,  in  later 
years,  there  is  the  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. But  he  will  not  need  more. 
A  good  High  School  training  will  give 
him  absolutely  every  English  word 
that  he  need  ever  use  before  court  or 
jury,  before  the  people  on  the  hustings 

or  the  Solons  in  the  Senate. 

***** 

Mr.  Phelps  alludes  to  Grattan,  Pitt, 
Brougham  and  Gladstone. 

Those  names  neither  conflict  with 
my  theory  nor  prove  his.  Each  one 
of  those  great  men  would  have  been 
great  without  Latin  and  Greek.     Their 
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^-rHA-f>^-,^.noz.2HE? 


"  The  stud}^  of  languages." 


knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  did  not 
make  them  what  they  were. 

God  made  them  great — not  the 
schoolmaster. 

Patrick  Henry  was  not  only  their 
superior  as  an  orator,  but  he  was  su- 
perior to  Brougham  and  Grattan  as 
a  lawyer.  Pitt  and  Gladstone  were 
not  lawyers,  but  statesmen,  and  Henry's 
debates  with  Edmund,  Randolph  and 
James  Madison  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1789  prove  him  the 
equal  of  Pitt  and  Gladstone  in  his 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment. 

***** 

Did  Shakespeare  understand  the 
English  language? 

Mr.  Phelps  will  remember  that  the 
man  to  whom  is  conceded  the  first 
place  among  the  intellectual  monarchs 
of  the  human  race  was  a  country  boy 
who  did  not  even  have  a  good  High 
School  education.  Did  he  not  know 
how  to  use  English  words?  Did  he 
have  to  learn  Latin  to  know  his  own 
tongue?  Milton  and  Dr.  Sam  Johnson 
were  laboriously  educated  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  They  clung  to  Latin  and 
Greek  forms  and  derivatives  through- 
out their  lives. 

Shakespeare,      Goldsmith,      Byron, 


Burns,  clung  to  English  forms  and 
English  words. 

Few  people  now  read  Milton  save  as 
a  necessary  task;  nobody  reads  Dr. 
Johnson  at  all ;  millions  of  people  read 
Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Byron  and 
Burns. 

***** 

Lord  Macaulay  was  a  fine  scholar, 
but  his  speech  was  English,  not  Latin- 
Greek-English. 

When  the  Edinburgh  cobbler  boasted 
that  he  had  understood  every  word 
of  a  great  speech  which  Macaulay  had 
just  made  Macaulay  took  it  as  the 
highest  compliment  which  the  cobbler 
could  have  paid  him. 

And  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

The  speaker  who  does  not  use  words 
which  all  can  understand  does  not 
know  his  business. 

The  lawyer  who  thinks  more  of 
showing  off  his  big  words  than  he  does 
of  making  the  jury  catch  his  meaning 
will  lose  his  case. 

*  *  *  *  ■  * 

Read  John  B right's  speeches — ^John 
Bright,  who  was  a  greater  orator-  than 
Gladstone  or  Pitt. 

Do  you  find  any  Latin-Greek- Eng- 
lish? No.  You  find  English— brief, 
strong,   clear   English;   English  which 
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cuts  like  a  knife  when  he  wants  to 
cut,  and  w^hich  is  sweet  as  music 
when  he  wants  to  charm.  Read  the 
speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was 
classed  by  Thomas  Carlyle  as  the 
greatest  word-fighter  in  the  world. 
Do  you  find  his  language  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives? 

To  the  highest  possible  degree 
Webster's  speeches  are  monuments 
to  the  power,  grace,  force  and  endless 
variety  of  the  English  tongue. 

You  will  find  more  big  words  in  one 
of  Grover  Cleveland's  ponderous  "  Mes- 
sages" than  you  will  find  in  all  of 
Daniel  Webster's  speeches. 

Yet  Mr.  Phelps  would  hardly  contend 
that  Cleveland  ranks  with  Webster  as 
a  scholar,  a  statesman,  an  orator  or  a 
lawyer. 

Henry  Clay  had  no  classical  training, 
but  no  man  of  his  day  knew  better 
how  to  use  the  English  language.  No 
man  could  stand  against  him  in  the 
court-house  or  on  the  hustings;  and 
on  one  memorable  occasion  he  cowed 
and  silenced  Rufus  Choate  in  the 
Senate  —  Choate  the  great  classical 
scholar. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated: 
school-books  and  schoolmasters  can- 
not make  great  men. 

Andrew  Jackson  had  no  classical 
education,  yet  he  put  to  rout  the 
combined  hosts  of  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun.  They  had  the  better  school- 
ing, but  he  was  the  greater  man.  Be- 
fore the  onset  of  his  resistless  purpose, 
courage  and  sense  of  being  Right  the 
scholars  went  down  like  broken  reeds. 

***** 

Consider  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Where  did  he  learn  how  to  use  the 
English  language? 

He  had  almost  no  education,  so  far 
as  the  schoolhouse  was  concerned. 
As  a  student,  he  never  saw  the  inside 
of  a  high  school,  much  less  a  college. 
Yet  who  excels  him  as  a  master  of 
expression?  Who  uses  the  English 
language  with  finer  effect? 

His  description  of  the  storm  at  sea 
in  "David  Copperfield"  is  the  sublim- 
est  thing  of  its  sort  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature. 


"A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star"  is  a 
prose  poem  which  needs  no  classical 
lore  to  make  it  perfect. 

His  Christmas  pieces  will  melt 
hearts  as  long  as  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness and  pity  abide  in  the  homes  of 
men.  No  English  was  ever  more 
fitted  to  pathos,  humor,  scorn,  hatred, 
eloquence,  gentle  play  of  fancy  or  con- 
nected narrative  of  fact. 

In  truth,  Charles  Dickens  was  so 
absolute  a  master  of  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing himself  in  the  English  lan- 
guage as  to  draw  to  his  feet,  in  loving 
admiration,  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world. 

And  he  did  not  learn  how  to  talk 
and  write  at  a  college,  either.  He  did 
not  learn  English  by  studying  Latin, 
and  learn  Latin  by  studying  Greek. 
Had  he  waited  for  all  that  he  might 
not  have  sprung  into  fame  at  twenty- 
four  by  writing  the  "  Pickwick  Papers." 
Had  he  adopted  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  he  would  have  spent  four 
years  learning  dead  languages  and 
might  then  have  awakened  to  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  the  "morning- 
glories"  of  his  genius  had  begun  to  lose 
their  freshness.  In  the  running  of  a 
race  it  is  possible  to  go  back  so  far  to 
get  a  start  that  the  runner  is  tired 
before  he  reaches  the  starting-point. 

Consider,  likewise,  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

This  country-bom  lad  had  almost 
no  schooling  at  all.  He  never  did  be- 
come, in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  a  scholar  or  a  learned  man.  He 
was  not  even  profoundly  versed  in  the 
law.  But  how  many  lawyers  of  Lin- 
coln's day  were  his  match  in  the 
covirt-room?  How  many  of  our  schol- 
ars, learned  men  and  profound  jurists 
could  cope  with  him  on  the  stump? 
How  many  of  our  intellectual  and 
cultured  people  could  write  or  speak 
the  English  language  so  well? 

I  do  not  now  recall  any  passage  in 
the  writings  of  the  scholarly  John 
Quincy  Adams  or  the  scholarly  Thomas 
Jefferson  which  will  compare  in  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  dignity,  force  and 
pathos  with  Lincoln's  concluding  para- 
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graphs  in  his  first  Inaugural  and  his 
memorable  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
On  that  occasion  the  untutored 
backwoodsman  soared  far  and  away 
beyond  and  above  the  most  cultured 
of  scholars,  Edward  Everett. 

S(C  »jC  3|»  ?!•  I* 

"How  can  a  student  really  under- 
stand Constitutional  law,  the  great 
questions  of  personal  liberty,  who  has 
not  sought  the  genesis  of  these  pro- 
visions in  the  forests  of  Germany,  who 
has  not  traced  their  development  in 
Holland  and  England,  whence  we  have 
received  them  as  a  precious  inherit- 
ance?" 

That  is  Mr.  Phelps's  sccotid  question. 

A  student  will  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  subjects  named  unless  he 
makes  a  study  of  them,  but  he  need 
not  spend  four  years  of  his  life  in  a 
college  to  make  that  study.  To  be- 
come a  practical  lawyer,  the  student 
has  already  been  advised,  in  former 
articles,  to  study  Blackstone,  Kent's 
Commentaries,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence 
and  the  Code  of  his  own  state. 

When  he  shall  have  mastered  these 
I  venture  the  statement  that  he  will  be 
able  to  attend  to  all  the  practice  he  is 
likely  to  get  during  the  first  few  years 
after  his  shingle  has  been  hung  out. 

Of  course,  I  have  assumed  that  the 
young  lawyer  will  continue  his  reading, 
broaden  and  deepen  his  studies  all 
the  while  that  he  is  speaking  to 
justices  of  the  peace  and  to  juries 
about  the  issues  involved  in  the  first 
cases  he  will  get. 

The  average  Justice  of  the  Peace  is 
not  an  expert  in  Germanic  "genesis," 
nor  is  the  average  jury  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  a  knowledge  of  the  "  devel- 
opments in  Holland  and  England." 

The  mind  of  judges  and  juries  will 
be  found  to  be  concerned  mainly  with 
prosaic,  practical,  almost  vulgar  con- 
siderations of  sworn  testimony  and 
statute  law. 

Did  my  client  take  and  carry  away 
the  personal  goods  of  the  other  fellow 
with  intent  to  steal  the  same  ? 

Did  my  client  say  of  and  concerning 
the  other  fellow  the  following  false  and 
malicious  words,  to  wit: 


"You  are  a  d — d  thief"? 

Did  my  client  burn  the  ginhouse  of 
Abe  Jones,  being  led  thereto  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil  ? 

Did  my  client  take  possession  of 
land  which  belonged  to  someone  else, 
refuse  to  surrender  the  same,  and  thus 
compel  John  Doe  to  arm  himself  for 
another  tilt  against  Richard  Roe? 

Did  my  Sambo  steal  the  other 
Sambo's  hog? 

Concrete  issues  like  these  will  engage 
the  best  attention  of  the  young  lawyer 
from  the  first  day  that  he  opens  an 
othce,  and  he  will  find  the  fewest 
number  of  occasions  to  display  his 
knowledge  of  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland  a  thousand  years 
ago  without  hurting  his  case. 

Abstract  questions  of  "personal 
liberty"  cut  no  ice  in  the  court-house, 
and  the  petition  of  a  prisoner  to  be 
allowed  to  come  out  of  jail  on  bond 
can  be  argued  for  all  it  is  worth  by  a 
lawyer  who  understands  that  par- 
ticular case,  no  matter  if  he  has  not 
chased  "the  genesis  of  these  pro- 
visions in  the  forests  of  Germany," 

"The  technical  rules  of  the  law  of 
real  property"  are  laid  down  in  Black- 
stone,  and  the  Feudal  system  is  therein 
explained  as  fully  as  a  practical  lawyer 
needs  to  know  it. 

Hallam's  "Middle  Ages^"  Robert- 
son's "Charles  the  Fifth,"  and  such 
works  as  Hallam's  "Constitutional 
History,"  May's  "Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England,"  Tapp's  "History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Institutions"  are  valu- 
able to  the  statesman  and,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  lawyer,  but  they  are 
books  which  can  be  read  at  leisure,  and 
at  home  while  the  young  lawyer  is  at- 
tending to  the  practical  work  of  his 
profession.  Such  books  mill  in  no 
ivise  help  him  to  win  his  cases  in  the 
court-house. 

Practical  law^^ers  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  expert  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  laborious  re- 
search into  Germanic  origins  of  the 
great  principles,  had  no  more  to  do 
with  their  success  at  the  bar  than  a 
scholastic    knowledge    of    Botany,    of 
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Chemistry,  of  the  ethnological  status 
of  the  negro,  and  of  the  historic  genesis 
of  the  turn-plow  and  the  mule  has  to 
do   with   the   success   of   a   Southern 


farmer  who  manages  free  niggers  and 
makes  buckle  and  tongue  meet  by 
steady  attention  to  the  practical  de- 
tails of  farming. 


As   to   Orators   and   Oratory 

(Response  to  the  letter  of  inquiry  of  a  subscriber) 


A  GREAT  orator  is  eloquent  by  reason 
of  certain  inherent  mental  and  emo- 
tional qualities,  and  these  qualities 
will  bring  him  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  pubhc  speaking.  To  say  that 
a  man  who  is  an  orator  of  the  first 
class  would  be  eloquent  in  the  pulpit 
only  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  untenable 
a  proposition  as  to  say  that  a  refined 
lady  is  refined  only  in  her  own  parlor. 

Intrinsic  qualities  are  inseparable 
from  the  person:  they  go  with  us. 
Acquired  culture  may  be  lost,  our 
power  to  use  it  may  vary  with  the 
accident  of  locality  and  circumstances, 
but  a  man  who  is  a  bom  poet  will 
make  verses  even  behind  a  plow,  as 
Burns  did;  and  the  born  orator  will  be 
eloquent  in  whatever  field  he  goes — 
whether  that  of  lecturing,  law-pleading, 
stump-speaking  or  preaching. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  born  orator 
will  not  sometimes  fail.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  born  orator  who  will 
make  the  very  greatest  failures.  The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  He  relies 
much  on  the  inspiration  of  the  occa- 
sion: he  must  be  under  the  spell  of  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  irritation, 
excitement  and  exhilaration:  his  nat- 
ural faculties  must  get  into  a  glow,  a 
heat,  a  struggle  for  expression:  great 
thoughts,  generous  feelings  must  crowd 
forward  for  utterance,  and  the  peculiar 
language  of  oratory  stands  ready  to 
fold  its  drapery  around  each  mortal 
creation  as  the  inspiration  bodies  it 
forth. 

Orators  of  the  first  class  must  have 
the  faculty  of  composing  instanta- 
neously— of  creating  as  they  go. 

What  are  the  laws  of  this  mysterious 
power? 

Nobody  knows.    It  may  come  when 


least  expected:  it  may  be  sought  in 
vain  when  most  needed. 

The  man  of  talent,  capable  of  making 
a  certain  sort  of  speech,  can  always 
make  that  sort  of  speech:  just  as  a 
poet  of  a  certain  talented  class  may 
manufacture  a  certain  number  of 
talented  verses  at  any  time  he  may  see 
fit  to  turn  the  grindstone. 

But  the  man  of  genius  cannot  work 
that  way.  He  cannot  write  to  order 
and  he  cannot  speak  to  order.  To 
arouse  his  peculiar  and  mysterious 
mental  and  emotional  powers,  is  an 
absolute  prerequisite  to  his  success, 
either  in  writing  or  speaking.  Hence, 
he  is  more  in  danger  of  making  failures 
than  the  man  of  talent. 

But  when  he  does  succeed  it  is 
Shelley  rhapsodizing  on  "The  Cloud"; 
it  is  Coleridge  lifting  his  voice  in  the 
Hymn  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni ;  it  is 
Byron  penning  the  last  two  cantos  of 
"Childe  Harold";  it  is  Bums  wringing 
his  hands  in  grief  for  "Mary  in  Heaven" ; 
it  is  Poe  tracing  the  weird  lines  of  "  El- 
dorado"; it  is  Mirabeau  in  the  Assem- 
bly, denouncing  Bourbonism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sansculottism  on  the 
other;  it  is  Henry  before  the  Bur- 
gesses, O 'Conn ell  on  the  hustings,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  on  the  lecture  platform, 
and  Sargeant  Prentiss — everyw'here. 

Oratory  like  Grattan's  had  no  arbi- 
trary limits  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  master  in  every 
sphere  of  speech.  O'Connell  was  su- 
preme at  the  bar,  on  the  hustings  and 
in  Parliament.  Gladstone  says  he  was 
greatest  on  the  hustings,  3^et  in  the 
British  Parliament,  where  his  audience 
was  hostile,  he  spoke  the  pen  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  official  reporter — 
Charles  Dickens — and  the  record  was 
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blotted  with  tears  instead  of  steno- 
graphic notes. 

Wherever  Philhps  spoke  he  was  elo- 
quent; wherever  Toombs  and  Yancey 
and  Ben  Hill  spoke  they  inflamed  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Henry  was  as  great  in  the  court- 
house as  on  the  hustings;  as  great  be- 
fore the  Legislature  and  before  Con- 
gress as  he  had  been  before  the  bench 
when  "he  plead  against  the  parsons." 

And  where  was  it  that  Prentiss 
found  a  realm  he  could  not  conquer? 
What  boundary  line  stayed  his  winged 
feet?  He  was  matchless  at  the  bar, 
matchless  on  the  stump,  matchless  in 
Congress,  matchless  in  the  lecture 
field — for  he  took,  at  New  Orleans,  an 
audience  which  Richard  Henry  Wilde 
had  soothed  into  somnolent  apathy 
on  the  subject  of  Art,  and  in  ten 
minutes  he  had  electrified  it  into  cheers. 

"Hello!  Wilde  is  waking  up!"  said 
some  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the 
audience,  and  who  had  stepped  out 
to  get  a  drink,  and  who  heard  a  sudden 
burst  of  applause  from  the  theatre 
where  they  had  left  Wilde  speaking. 

"There  it  goes  again!"  they  said  as 
they  sipped  their  liquor,  another  round 
of  applause  having  come  thundering 
from  the  theatre. 

And  then,  as  they  put  their  glasses 
down,  there  was  a  crash  of  cheers  from 
the  audience. 


"Hell!  that's  Prentiss!"  they  cried, 
and  they  broke  for  the  theatre  to  find 
that  the  princely  orator,  Prentiss,  was 
in  full  career  of  inspired  speech,  cloth- 
ing "thoughts  that  breathe,  in  words 
that  burn" — upon  the  old,  old  subject 
of  "Art." 

So  true  is  it  that  the  orator  is  born, 
not  made ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  orator 
is  eloquent  because  he  was  born  that 
way;  so  trtie  is  it  that  it  comes  as 
naturally  to  him  to  move  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  others  luheti  his  are 
moved  as  it  does  to  a  bird  to  sing  when 
the  sunlight  of  spring  flashes  over  the 
awakening  woods. 

Both  Webster  and  Clay  were,  power- 
ful at  the  bar  and  on  the  hustings  as 
they  were  in  the  Senate;  and  Toombs 
was  never  greater  than  when  he 
lectured  in  Tremont  Temple  on  slavery 
or  in  Georgia,  later,  on  "Magna 
Charia." 

When  an  orator  devotes  his  life  to 
one  department  of  speaking  he  may 
not  eminently  succeed  in  others,  if 
he  comes  to  them  late.  This  is  because 
his  mind  may  have  acquired  a  certain 
rigidity  of  thought  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression; but  I  cannot  think  that  one 
who  is  really  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
eloquence  would  find  himself  bereft 
of  it  simply  because  he  stepped 
from  the  hustings  to  the  lecture 
hall. 


Editorial  Comment 


Three  years  ago  I  dedicated  to  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  my  "Life  and 
Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson."  What  it 
then  said  about  this  wonderful  young 
man  the  whole  country  is  beginning  to 
indorse.  If  he  lives,  his  career  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  our  history. 

***** 

In  Russia  the  downtrodden  people 
are  rising  in  revolt  against  Grand  Du- 
cal extortion  and  brutality. 

In  this  country  the  Trusts  are  the 
Grand  Dukes,  and  we  are  too  cowardly 
to  resist  them. 

***** 


Tom  Ryan,  the  boss  Democrat,  or- 
ganizes a  Tobacco  Trust,  plunders  the 
thousands  who  grow  "the  weed,"  and 
the  millions  who  chew  it  or  smoke  it. 
Democrats  submit  to  the  robbery,  be- 
cause Tom  Ryan  is  such  a  good  Demo- 
crat that  he  actually  helps  to  buy  the 
nomination  of  Parker  and  hauls  the 
Virginia  delegation  to  the  National 
Convention  in  his  private  car.  John 
Pierpont  Morgan,  the  boss  Repub- 
lican, organizes  the  Steel  Trust,  plun- 
ders the  thousands  who  produce  the 
raw  material  and  the  millions  who  use 
the     finished     product.       Republicans 
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submit  to  the  robbery  because  Morgan 

is  such  a  good  Republican  that  he  can 

always  be  relied  on  for  campaign  funds 

and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pres3nt 

method  of  working  both  the  old  parties 

to  the  chariot  of  the  Grand  Dukes. 
***** 

A  fearless  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  declares  that  it  would  be  justi- 
fiable to  shoot  and  kill  the  reckless 
driver  (chauffeur)  of  an  automobile  to 
prevent  him  from  nmning  over  and 
killing  yoii. 

Bully  for  the  priest! 

I've  been  wanting  to  say  something 
like  that,  but  was  afraid. 

Every  time  I  go  North  and  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  men,  women  and 
children  have  to  hop,  skip  and  jump 
to  save  their  lives  from  reckless  drivers 
of  cabs,  wagons,  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the 
people  on  foot  do  not  take  pistols  in 
their  hands  and  make  the  reckless  driv- 
ers do  the  hop,  the  skip  and  the  jump. 

The  change  would,  at  least,  relieve 
the  monotony. 

Now  that  the  McCurdy  family  have 
followed  their  sworn  confessions  by  un- 
conditional surrender  and  resignation, 
I  wonder  if  Bishop  Potter  could  not 
permit  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chew  to  have 
a  vote  on  his  Resolution  denouncing 
Insurance  rottenness  in  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Chew,  it  will  be 
remembered,  offered  a  Resolution  to 
the  foregoing  effect  shortly  after  the 
Hydes,  Depews,  Alexanders,  McCalls, 
McCurdys,  etc.,  had  been  shown  to  be 
a  very  precious  lot  of  rascals.  Their 
own  testimony,  under  oath,  had  shown 
that  the  managers  of  the  big  Insurance 
Companies  of  New  York  had  been  steal- 
ing the  trust  funds  created  for  widows 
and  orphans.  Bishop  Potter  appar- 
ently believed  that  the  McCurdys  and 
McCalls  were  such  abandoned  villains 
that  their  sworn  confessions  in  open 
court  were  not  to  be  taken  as  true  un- 
til corroborated  by  further  testimony. 

Consequently  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chew 
and  his  Resolution  were  laid  on  the 
table. 

Now  that  the  sworn  confessions  have 


been  duly  corroborated  and  we  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  it  would  not 
be  rash,  premature,  intemperate  or 
demagogical  to  reprove  the  custodians 
of  trust  funds  who  steal  from  widows 
and  orphans,  I  trust  that  Bishop  Potter 
will  give  the  nod  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Chew  and  let  him  go  his  length. 
Speak  up.  Brother  Chew! 

There's  a  banker  in  my  town  who 
attended  that  glorious  Convention 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  October  last. 

He's  a  genial,  good  fellow,  and  we 
went  to  school  together  when  we  were 
boys,  and  although  he  is  now  a  pros- 
perous member  of  the  great  banking 
fraternity,  he  is  not  "pampered"  or 
stuck  up;  and  when  he  has  nothing 
more  important  to  do  he  lets  me  talk 
to  him.  Of  course,  this  is  a  privilege 
which  I  never  abuse  by  saying  too 
much  to  him  at  any  one  time. 

Well,  when  Bill  got  back  from  that 

Convention  in  Washington  I  ventured 

into  his  private  office,  and  finding  that 

he  was  just  as  affable  as  ever,  I  began 

to  jolly  him  about  the  doings  of  the 

Convention,  Leslie  Shaw's  propositions 

for  "emergency  currency,"  etc. 
***** 

Said  I, 

"Bill,  what  the  dickens  did  you  fel- 
lows mean  by  giving  your  sanction  to 
that  rascally  scheme  of  Shaw — that 
plan  for  a  secret  issue  of  unsecured 
bank-notes?" 

Bill  hemmed  and  hawed  a  little,  as 
though  he  had  not  imtil  then  seen  the 
thing  in  that  light,  but  he  rallied 
gamely  and  replied: 

"Why,  you  see,  that  emergency  cur- 
rency is  to  be  taxed  5  per  cent.,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  stay  out  long. 
The  tax  will  cause  it  to  be  soon  retired 
because  the  bankers  can't  afford  to 
pay  5  per  cent." 

Said  I  to  Bill : 

"That  depends  upon  how  much  the 
bankers  tax  the  fellows  who  get  the 
notes." 

Bill  laughed,  and  we  changed  the 
subject. 

Interest  upon  "Call  loans"  in  Wall 
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Street  recently  soared  to  25  per  cent. 
"Emergency  currency"  would  have 
netted  the  national  banks  20  per  cent, 
after  paying  the  tax  of  5  per  cent. 

:Jj  :f:  H«  *  * 

But  suppose  the  bank  does  not  sur- 
vive the  "emergency,"  suppose  it  does 
not  weather  the  storm — unsecured 
notes  for  millions  of  dollars  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  innocent  holders  who 
did  not  knoiv  tlwy  ivere  unsecured  and 
worthless.  Then  the  Government  must 
pay  the  notes  or  the  holder  is  lost. 

I  don't  know  what  Leslie  Shaw  is, 
but  I  do  know  what  his  plan  for  ' '  emer- 
gency money"  is — it  is  out  and  out 
rascality. 

"What  must  I  do  with  my  policy?" 

"Must  I  drop  it?" 

Questions  like  these  are  frequent. 
Well,  I  have  dropped  all  mine,  except- 
ing my  nearly  matured  Policy  in  the 
Equitable — which  I  yet  hope  to  unload 
on  Robinson  Crusoe  or  some  other  in- 
nocent purchaser.  Hereafter  I  mean  to 
spend  my  money  myself  or  to  invest 
it  where  I  can  look  at  the  investment 
once  in  a  while. 

I  don't  intend  to  send  another  dol- 
lar to  New  York  to  buy  chairs  at 
$2,000  apiece  for  sleek  rascals  up  there 
to  loll  in,  nor  to  buy  rugs  at  $12,000 
each  for  the  offices  of  luxurious  thieves, 
nor  to  help  pay  salaries  of  $80,000, 
$100,0000  and  $150,000  for  the  Paul 
Morton  Republicans  and  the  John  Mc- 
Call  Democrats.  If  my  money  has  got 
to  be  wasted,  I'll  waste  it  myself.  I 
don't  need  to  employ  a  high-priced 
New  York  scoundrel  to  help  me  do  it. 

Several  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine, 
deploring  the  unkind  remarks  I  was 
making  about  the  Equitable,  sent  me 
a  fine  display  of  figures  to  show  how 
much  "surplus"  our  Equitable  Society 
had. 

Turn  back  to  the  September  number 
of  this  Magazine  and  read  what  was 
said  about  those  "figures"  and  that 
"surplus."  Then  turn  to  the  daily  pa- 
pers and  watch  the  "surplus"  dwindle. 

Thirteen  millions  of  dollars  was  the 


cool  amount  which  it  lost  on  one  exami- 
nation during  November,  1905. 

How  much  more  would  vanish  if  the 
Society  had  to  "cash  in"  nobody 
knows. 

Is  there  any  real  surplus  at  all? 

I  doubt  it. 

There  is  a  bookkeeping  surplus,  and 
there  may  not  be  anything  else. 

When  it  comes  to  a  show-down  of 
ACTUAL  CASH,  it  may  be  that  the  Equi- 
table has  no  surplus  whatever. 

Talk  about  young  men  carrying  poli- 
cies in  bunco  concerns  like  the  Equi- 
table ! 

Pouring  water  into  a  rat  hole  would 
be  less  expensive. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  our  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  has  appointed  a  Lord's 
son  to  the  best  position  in  the  Embassy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  White- 
law  made  a  speech  some  time  ago  ex- 
plaining what  Ambassadors  were  good 
for.  The  speech  was  very  timely,  be- 
cause nobody  seemed  to  know  what 
Ambassadors  did  to  earn  their  wages. 
With  fresh  and  gracious  frankness 
Whitelaw  explained  that  "the  chief 
duty  of  an  Ambassador  (to  England) 
is  to  raise  himself  to  the  demands  of 
British  ivelcome  and  British  hospitality.'' 

Fearful  that  he  might  not  know  all 
"the  ropes,"  Whitelaw  has  hired  a 
British  nobleman's  son  to  pilot  him 
along. 

This  was  wise,  but  I  wish  we  did  not 
have  to  pay  both  these  men  to  do  the 
same  job.  If  we  have  got  to  pay  an 
Englishman  to  show  Whitelaw  how, 
let's  appoint  the  Englishman  as  our 
British  agent  and  be  done  with  it. 

If  our  English  Ambassador  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said  his  "chief  duty" 
was,  in  effect,  to  shake  hands,  make 
bows,  eat  dinners,  drink  champagne 
and  smoke  cigars,  it  cannot  matter 
much  to  us  common  people  who  per- 
forms this  "chief  duty." 

Hs  5):  ^  H^  5): 

Mr.  Bryan,  sojourning  in  Japan, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the 
"War  Chair,"  which  the  Japanese  use 
in  certain  religious  observances. 

Admiral  Togo  had  sat  in  the  chair 
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during  the  celebrations  and  ceremo- 
nials which  followed  his  return  home 
after  the  "Roosevelt  Peace." 

Japanese  heroes  had  for  many  gener- 
ations been  seated  on  the  War  Stool, 
and  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Japan  it  was  sacred.  When 
Mr.  Bryan  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
on  the  stool  his  request  was  granted, 
though  it  must  have  been  considered 
an  extraordinary  request.  Having  sat 
on  the  stool,  however,  Mr.  Bryan  asked 
them  to  sell  it  to  him! 

The  Japs  are  patient,  courteous, 
long-suffering,  but  there  is  a  limit,  and 
Bryan  went  beyond  it. 

So  offended  were  they  at  his  amaz- 
ing proposition  that  he  has  been 
roundly  rebuked  by  the  Japanese 
newspapers.  The  whole  nation  seems 
to  take  to  heart  the  implied  insult 
that  money  can  buy  their  sacred  pos- 
sessions. 

***** 

When  W.  J.  B.  gets  to  St.  Peters- 
burg I  wonder  if  he  will  ask  Nicholas 
to  let  him  sit  on  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

Then,  will  he  ask: 

"What  will  you  take  for  this  old 
throne,  Nick,  my  boy?" 

***** 

When  our  illustrious  traveler  reaches 
Germany  I  wonder  if  he  will  ask  Billy 
Hohenzollem  to  let  him  "try  on"  the 
old  coat  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
then  inquire: 

"  What's  the  price  of  this  old  second- 
hand coat.  Bill?" 

***** 

When  our  Nebraska  friend  gets  to 
Paris  he  will  not  forget  to  visit  the 
Invalides,  where  rests  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. The  dim,  religious  awe  of  that 
mighty  temple  need  not  affect  him. 
The  banners  which  waved  over  the 
heads  of  victorious  Frenchmen  at  Ma- 
rengo, at  Austerlitz,  at  Wagram,  at 
Borodino,  are  there,  not  far  from  the 
bones  of  the  marvelous  Corsican  who 
commenced  life  a  poor  boy  at  a  public 
school,  and  who  rode  his  war-horse 
triumphantly  into  the  Capitals  of  the 
fugitive  Kings  of  Europe. 


Mr.  Bryan  will  want  to  take  one  of 
those  banners  in  his  hands?     Yes. 

Will  he  then  try  to  buy  it,  as  he 
tried  to  buy  the  War  Stool  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  heroes  of  Japan? 

***** 

Lost  for  generations  was  the  royal 
regalia  of  Scotland.  It  had  disap- 
peared, nobody  knew  where. 

In  the  eyes  of  Scotchmen  it  held  a 
place  of  reverence.  Wallace  had 
fought  and  died  that  the  crown  still 
might  rest  upon  the  head  of  Scotland's 
own  King. 

Bruce  had  made  good  the  effort  of 
the  national  hero  who  failed,  and  had 
worn  the  crown  in  spite  of  all  that 
English  ambition  and  English  valor 
could  do.  On  the  head  of  William  the 
Lion,  on  the  brow  of  fair  and  imfor- 
tunate  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  the 
crown  had  lain,  and  when  the  last  Stu- 
art had  gone  his  way  into  hopeless  dis- 
aster the  royal  regalia  of  Scotland  was 
lost  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

After  the  lapse  of  years  it  was  found. 
Thousands  flocked  to  see  it.  Young 
people  who  knew  little  of  its  historic 
association  flocked  to  the  exhibition, 
as  did  the  elders  who  felt  for  these 
recovered  treasures  a  veneration  as 
deep  as  grow  the  roots  of  Love  of 
Country. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  those 
who  went  to  see  the  ancient  regalia  of 
Scotland. 

The  great  man  took  off  his  hat  and, 
with  bared,  bowed  head,  looked  upon 
the  relics,  which  spoke  to  him  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past,  spoke  to  him 
of  Bannockburn  and  Flodden  Field, 
spoke  to  him  of  Minstrel  James,  of  tm- 
conquerable  Bruce,  of  the  good  King 
Duncan  and  wicked  Macbeth,  and  of 
the  broken  monarch,  father  of  Mary, 
who  said,  in  his  defeat  and  despair, 
"//  came  with  a  lass,  it  ivill  go  with  a 
lass,''  and  so  died,  feeling  that  he  was 
the  last  of  the  old  royal  line  of  inde- 
pendent, invincible  Scotland. 

Memories  like  these  filled  the  mind 
of  Sir  Walter  while  he  gazed  upon  the 
ancient  regalia  of  the  kings  of  his  native 
land. 

A  thoughtless  young  man  caught  up 
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the  crown  and  offered  to  place  it  upon 
the  head  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
present,  "to  see  how  it  would  look." 

"By  God!  No!"  cried  Sir  Walter, 
shocked  to  the  innermost  fiber  of  his 
being  that  anyone  should  make  sport 
of  that  which  association  had  made 
sacred. 

I  wonder  if  Bryan  will  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, try  on  the  crown  and  offer  to 
buy  it? 

***** 

Ex-Senator  Cockrell,  of  Missouri, 
declares  that  no  political  party  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  in  favor 
of  Free  Trade. 

Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  but 
I  do  know  what  one  political  party 
said. 

The  record  shows  that,  in  1848,  the 
Democratic  Party,  in  its  National 
Platform,  "Congratulates  the  Country 
upon  the  noble  impulse  given  to  Free 
Trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  Tariff  of 
1842." 

The  record  shows  further  that,  in 
1856,  the  National  Platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  contained  this  lan- 
guage: 

"  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  Free  Seas  and  progressive 
Free  Trade  throughout  the  world." 

That's  what  they  said:  but  they  may 
not  have  meant  what  they  said. 
***** 

James  Buchanan,  Democrat,  was 
elected  President  upon  a  Free  Trade 
platform,  and  the  country  has  never 
had  a  President  since  who  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  principle. 

Ex-Senator  Cockrell  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  in  1856,  and  probably 
voted  the  Democrat  ticket.  If  so,  he 
voted  for  absolute  Free  Trade. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  would  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  Democracy  as 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  it  would  again 
become  a  thing  of  life. 

As  long  as  it  tries  to  be  almost  as 
Republican  as  the   Republican  Party 


it  will  continue  to  be  a  mere  job-lot  of 
Outs,  trying  to  displace  the  Ins. 

The  people  naturally  conclude  that 
if  the  Republicans  are  so  near  right  in 
principle  and  policy  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  arc  unable  to  state  dis- 
tinctly wherein  they  are  wrong,  the 
Republicans  had  as  well  remain  where 
they  are. 

***** 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  young 
men  of  the  present  generation  have  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  historic  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  when  a  grand  old 
man  like  General  Cockrell  forgets  the 
platform  upon  which  he  probably 
made  his  first  campaign? 

When  the  veteran  of  politics  and 
war  first  entered  the  field  of  active 
life  political  education  was  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  citizen  of  the 
South. 

Party  ties  were  strong,  but  not  des- 
potic. Prejudice  was  great,  but  not 
blind.  To  be  an  independent  voter  was 
easier  than  now. 

***** 

After  the  Civil  War  the  sectional 
hatred  which  had  sent  brothers  to  kill 
each  ether  was  still  so  fierce,  so  un- 
reasoning, that  politicians  made  their 
fortunes  out  of  it. 

No  Democrat  would  listen  to  an  at- 
tack on  his  party,  no  Republican  to 
any  on  his. 

***** 

What  has  been  the  net  result  of  this 
blind  following  of  party  names  ? 

The  individual  voter  lost  his  influ- 
ence. 

All  the  strength  of  the  party  was 
concentrated  in  the  machinery,  and  not 
in  the  people. 

The  machine  became  everything,  the 
people  nothing. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Educate  the  people  and  encourage 
the  independent. 

Let  the  bosses  know  that  self-re- 
specting men  cannot  be  made  to 
swallow  any  sort  of  candidate  nor  any 
sort  of  platform. 


Westerman,  in  Ohio  State  Journal 


Tammany's  Idea  of  ^^ Sitting  on  the  Lid'' 

Bart,  in  Minneapolis  Journal 


HE'S   BEEN   FATTENING   A    LONG    TIME 

Almost  Fat  Enough  to  Kill— Certainly  Fat  Enough  to  ''Get  His  Feet  Out  of  the  Trough." 
That  Is   the  Opinion  of  Farmer  Uncle  Sam  and  of  All  His   Children— Except  the 
Small  Number  of  Pig  Children 
/Robert  Carter,  in  N.  Y.  American 
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ohn  G.  Neihardt 


THE  struggle  for  Congressional 
honors  in  the  Third  District  of 
Nebraska  was  to  be  a  hard  one. 
The  white  voters  being  about  evenly- 
divided  between  the  two  parties,  the 
necessary  majority  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Omaha  Indians,  whose 
reservation  is  in  the  district. 

So  this  remnant  of  the  aborigines 
became  of  pivotal  importance  in  twen- 
tieth century  politics.  For  practical 
purposes  the  intelligent  white  voters 
ceased  to  exist  and  there  was  only  a 
slothful,  ignorant  band  of  four  hun- 
dred semi-savages  who  could  choose 
by  chance  the  national  representative 
of  educated  thousands. 

The  typical  reservation  Indian  is 
primarily  a  stomach,  and  secondarily, 
nothing  in  particular.  Let  him  fill  his 
belly  and  he  is  easily  handled.  This 
axiom  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  of 
action  by  the  whip-hands  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  who  had  accordingly  scat- 
tered broadcast  quantities  of  the  meat 
of  superannuated  bulls,  sat  in  the 
feasts  with  cross-legged  condescension, 
smoked  the  reeking  stone  pipe,  drtmk 
soup  with  the  suppressed  shudders, 
and  called  the  brown  men  "brothers." 

This  had  all  worked  well  in  the  latter 
days  of  September,  and  there  had  been 
considerable  rejoicing  in  Democratic 
circles  over  the  bright  prospects  for  a 
sweeping  majority.  It  was  not  until 
the  first  of  October  that  the. opposition 
suddenly  hurled  a  thunderbolt  out  of 
the  blue  sky  of  its  serene  inactivity. 
The  Agent,  holding  his  appointment 
under  a  Republican  administration, 
announced  at  a  weekly  land  payment 
that  $100,000  of  the  sum  held  in  trust 
by  the  Government  would  be  paid 
pro  rata  to  the  Omahas  during  that 
month.  It  was  after  this  announce- 
ment that  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party  became  active.      They  ex- 
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plained  to  their  "brothers"  how  sur- 
passingly good  it  was  in  them  to  bring 
about  this  payment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  when  the  Indians  would 
need  it.  Would  their  "brothers"  for- 
get this  at  the  November  election? 
Of  course  not! 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Demo- 
cratic bull  meat  lost  its  power  of  per- 
suasion, and  for  several  weeks  there 
was  not  a  brown  Democrat  on  the  re- 
serve. At  the  opening  of  the  big  pay- 
ment on  a  Monday  morning,  two  weeks 
before  election,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress  found  himself  staring 
defeat  in  the  face  after  having  enjoyed 
several  weeks  of  premature  triumph. 

The  big  payment,  always  picturesque, 
is  now  fast  becoming  a  part  of  that 
great  past  of  the  prairie  fire  and  the 
bison.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  spec- 
tacular bow  of  the  Present  to  the 
Past,  with  which  Civilization  lowers  its 
proud  plume  and  says  to  the  Savage 
Age :  "  Sorry  we  faked  your  land ;  take 
that  and  don't  feel  sore!" 

The  opening  days  of  the  big  pay- 
ment were  warm  with  the  lazy  warmth 
of  the  mellow,  golden  hours  of  late 
October.  The  unfilled  hills  of  the 
reservation  thrust  themselves  up  into 
the  autumn  sunshine  like  the  emaciated 
joints  of  one  bedridden.  The  face  of 
the  prairie  was  as  yellow  as  the  skin  of 
a  fever  patient,  except  in  those  rare 
spots  where  the  melancholy  corn  strug- 
gled heartlessly  up  a  hillside,  making  a 
blotch  like  a  bedsore.  The  Agency 
building  nestled  forlornly  in  a  creek 
valley  surrounded  by  the  yellow, 
wrinkled  hills. 

In  the  early  morning  a  lazy  stream 
of  vehicles  began  to  pour  into  the 
Agency  from  the  dozen  or  more  roads 
that  outrage  the  compass  with  their 
crazy  windings.  Carts,  buggies,  wag- 
ons, carriages;    some  of  glaring  new- 
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ness,  weighted  down  to  the  axles  with 
squaws,  papooses  and  the  inevitable 
mortgage;  others,  in  an  epileptic  stage 
of  decay,  with  the  weary  air  of  having 
borne  the  weight  of  outlawed  paper  for 
many  moons;  ponies,  long-haired  and 
bony,  with  many  unconsoling  feedings 
of  post  and  halter,  bearing  on  their 
saw-like  backs  their  sweating,  heavy 
masters.  These  constituted  the  gro- 
tesque Republican  procession  that 
streamed  into  Little  Omaha,  as  the 
Agency  is  called. 

It  was  a  tribal  exodus.  Twelve 
hundred  and  odd  men,  women  and 
children  had  left  their  shacks  and 
tepees  that  morning  in  search  of  the 
minted  eagles  of  the  Government,  just 
as  of  old  they  moved  in  a  body  along 
the  trail  of  the  bison. 

As  this  grand  but  dilapidated  army 
of  the  primitive  world  closed  in  upon 
the  Agency,  it  was  met  by  the  van- 
guard of  the  greater  army  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  wordy  skirmish  ensued. 
These  were  the  inevitable  collectors 
who  hang  about  an  Indian  payment 
like  a  cloud  of  crows  scenting  a  carcass. 
One  might  have  heard  such  a  conversa- 
tion as  this  above  the  tumult  of  the 
meeting  races: 

"Well,  Big  Bear,  going  to  pay  that 
note  today?". 

"Ugh?" 

"I  say,"  voice  raised  a  key,  "are 
you  going  to  pay  that  note — muska 
(money) — wabugazee  (note)  ? " 

"Unkazhee!"     (Don't  understand). 

"Damn  your  black  hide,  Big  Bear, 
you  can  talk  as  good  as  I  can!  I  say," 
voice  raised  to  a  shriek,  "if  you  don't 
pay  that  note,  I'll  come  to  your  place 
and  get  every  dodgasted,  straw-bellied 
pony  you've  got!" 

"Gad  up!" 

And  the  delinquent  debtor  put  the 
whip  to  his  long-haired,  rawboned, 
shambling  mortgages  and  disappeared 
in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  Omaha  is  a  genius  for  contract- 
ing debts.  At  the  opening  of  the  big 
payment  the  aggregate  debts  of  the 
tribe  were  estimated  at  $200,000,  the 
living  representative  of  long-digested 
groceries,    starved    ponies,    shattered 


vehicles  and  forgotten  alcoholic  de- 
bauches. 

The  Government,  in  the  wisdom  of 
blindness,  had  caused  large  placards 
to  be  posted  at  the  entrances  to  the 
Agency  grounds  bearing  this  order: 
"No  collector  of  any  description  shall 
be  allowed  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile 
of  the  pay  station."  Accordingly,  the 
Indian  police  strutted  about  in  blue 
clothes  and  brass  buttons,  obstreper- 
ously hustling  the  white  creditors  over 
the  half-mile  line  where  they  lounged  in 
disconsolate  groups  along  the  dusty 
road,  playing  mumble-peg,  pitching 
horseshoes  and  verbally  sending  the 
entire  tribe  to  the  devil. 

"Be  cussed  if  I  don't  hate  to  see 
the  twentieth  century  kicked  down- 
stairs this  way  by  the  dark  ages! 
Cussed  if  I  don't!" 

Thus  a  little,  wiry,  pale-faced  under- 
taker was  heard  to  exclaim.  His 
name  was  Comfort,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  a  positive  misery  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  relatives  of  the  many 
good  Indians  he  had  laid  away.  Be- 
sides the  little  undertaker,  there  were 
lawyers,  bank  clerks,  grocerymen, 
liverymen,  middlemen,  butchers,  doc- 
tors and  a  half-dozen  politicians  of  as- 
sorted doctrines  for  the  purpose  of 
whipping  the  brown  votes  into  line. 
There  were  men  like  wolves,  bears, 
dogs,  goats,  roosters,  beetles,  scorpions. 
The  little  undertaker  was  the  scorpion ; 
a  middleman  was  like  a  bear;  there 
was  a  banker's  clerk  like  a  goat,  and 
a  thin,  tall,  angular  politician  with  a 
body  like  an  interrogation  point,  who 
slunk  about  like  a  hungry  gray  wolf. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  last  stragglers  of 
the  tribe  had  arrived  and  the  Agency 
grounds  were  filled  with  circles  of 
sweating  brown  men,  women  and 
children,  passing  the  stone  pipe,  tran- 
quilly awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
Agent,  whose  name,  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, is  a  shout. 

At  ten-thirty  the  Agent  rode  in  a 
carriage  from  his  residence  down  the 
dusty  road,  preceded  by  mounted 
police  of  pompous  bearing,  who 
shouted  "The  Agent!  Make  way  for 
the  Agent!"  to  the  circles  of  tribesmen 
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sitting  comfortably  in  the  dust  of  the 
highway. 

A  short  while  afterward  the  loun- 
gers at  the  half-mile  line  heard  the  voice 
of  a  crier  at  the  door  of  the  pay  station 
calling,  in  the  golden  autumn  silence, 
the  first  name  on  the  roll. 

"Nuzhee  Mona!  Geegoho!"  (Rain 
Walker,  come  here!). 

Then  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rain  Walker, 
a  leader  of  the  tribe  much  indebted  to 
the  white  man,  was  being  paid  became 
volatile  as  ammonia,  and  the  flutter- 
ing of  time-yellowed  legal  paper  was 
heard  along  the  line  of  creditors. 

"Owes  me  $6.46  with  interest  for 
four  years ! ' ' 

"  Me  $25  and  interest." 
"I've   got    the   old  cuss's   note   for 
forty — outlawed ! " 

* '  I  buried  his  fourth  and  sixth  wives , ' ' 
squeaked  the  little  undertaker,  "  seven 
and  nine  years  ago  respectively!  " 

Such  exclamations  volleyed  down 
the  line  in  all  the  variations  of  vocal 
emphasis. 

"Wonder  how  he's  voting!"  mused 
the  hungry  wolf  of  a  politician. 

"To  the  devil  with  politics!"  roared 
the  bear  of  a  middleman.  "I  want  the 
rent  money  back  I  advanced  him." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Rain  Walker 
was  seen  to  leave  the  station,  mount 
his  pony  and  proceed  down  the  dusty 
road  toward  the  half-mile  line.  It 
had  doubtless  occurred  to  him  that 
during  past  winters  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  eat,  and  he  was  coming  forth  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  groceryman. 

At  sight  of  the  approaching  debtor 
the  creditors  straightened  and  stood 
at  attention.  The  grocer,  who  spoke 
the  Omaha  tongue  fluently  and  had 
a  snug  fortune  stowed  away  in  conse- 
quence, walked  rapidly  in  advance  of 
his  fellows  and  met  Rain  Walker  at 
the  line. 

Mr.  Rain  Walker  had  a  large, 
round,  flat,  pockmarked  face,  that 
looked  for  the  world  like  a  pumpkin 
pie  overbaked  by  a  careless  cook. 
His  monstrous  nose  was  in  the  centre 
of  it.  He  sat  placidly  upon  his  pony, 
that  had  all  the  salient  points  of  a 
starved    cow    and    dozed    luxuriously 


in  the  sun  at  the  shortest  halt.  The 
old  chief  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  optimistic  joke  sitting  upon  the 
bone-heap  of  a  tragedy. 

The  grocer  had  barely  collected  the 
greater  share  of  the  old  man's  check 
when  he  became  the  centre  of  a  noisy, 
gesticulating  crowd  of  collectors.  It 
was  the  chatter  of  the  crows  over 
carrion. 

"You  know  you  promised  to  settle 
that  note,"  said  the  goat-like  bank 
clerk  in  his  bleating  voice. 

"How  about  that  rent  money  I 
advanced.  Rain  Walker?"  roared  the 
bear-like  middleman. 

"I  want  my  money  for  them  wives 
I  planted  for  you — two  of  'em!" 
squeaked  the  scorpion-like  undertaker, 
holding  up  two  explanatory  fingers  and 
thrusting  forth  his  thin,  pale  face, 

"  Ugh,"  the  old  man  answered  rather 
unsatisfactorily. 

"  If  you  don't  pay  me,"  shrieked  the 
undertaker,  "I'll  go  right  out  on  the 
hill  and  dig  up  them  boxes,  by  God!" 
"Muska  Ningay"  (no  money),  said 
the  old  man.  "No  pay  um  chil'ns 
money  tall.  All  time  lie  to  us.  Goan 
vote  um  Dimmiticrat,  guess." 

And  with  this  statement,  bearing 
with  it  the  fate  of  a  national  representa- 
tive, the  old  chief  kicked  his  sleeping 
pony  in  the  ribs  and  rode  back  to  the 
Agency. 

"Eh?"  ejaculated  the  politician  with 
the  shape  of  an  interrogation  point. 
"  Voting  Democratic,  eh  ?  Well,  I'll  be 
cussed!  That's  a  great  mistake;  it'll 
snow  us  under!  Why  in  thunder  do 
they  refuse  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
minor  children?  It'll  snow  us  under!" 
"Drat  pontics!"  squeaked  the  Httle 
undertaker.  "Wisht  I'd  'a'  buried 
'em  all  afore  now.  Cussed  if  I  don't 
go  right  out  on  the  hill  and  dig  them 
boxes  up." 

The  day  wore  on  with  an  alarming 
recrudescence  of  Democracy  among  the 
red  men — who  are  not  red,  but  choco- 
late. In  the  afternoon  the  Httle  under- 
taker chased  White  Horse,  another 
leader  of  the  tribe,  into  the  brush,  and 
after  many  minutes  returned  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  face. 
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"Beats  the  devil!"  exclaimed  the 
thin  politician,  "where  a  body  will 
find  merriment.  How's  he  voting, 
Comfort?" 

"  Votin'  Democrat — the  whole  cussed 
posse  of  'em !  But  /  don't  give  a  cuss — 
Democrat  or  Republican  money's  all 
the  same  to  me.  I  got  fifteen  dollars. 
One  of  his  kids  I  planted  five  years 
ago ;  died  of  Cuban  itch ;  four-foot  pine 
box.  He-he-he!  I  don't  give  a  cuss 
how  they're  votin'  !  " 

That  night  there  was  a  meeting  of 
Republican  politicians  at  the  Agency 
office.  A  most  alarming  landslide  had 
begun  that  day,  bearing  disaster  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

"Some  more  of  those  confounded 
departmental  rulings!"  exclaimed  the 
Agent  to  the  company  present.  "It's 
this  grandmotherly  solicitude  for  the 
Indian  that  makes  him  an  irresponsible 
scamp.  Why,  if  the  Government  had 
turned  them  all  loose  a  decade  ago  to 
sink  or  swim,  natural  law  would,  by 
this  time,  have  solved  the  much- 
mooted  Indian  question.  But  what 
are  we  to  do  ?"  And  the  agent  stroked 
his  Van  Dyke  beard  in  perplexity. 

"We've  got  to  do  something,"  said 
the  lean  wolf  with  a  body  like  a  ques- 
tion mark,  "  and  there's  only  one  thing 
to  do.  Get  Meekleman  here.  You  re- 
member how  he  wheedled  them  into 
line  four  years  ago?  If  there's  a  man 
in  the  world  who  can  bring  them 
around  it's  Meekleman.  And  we'd 
better  get  McBarty  here  too.  The 
two  of  them  may  be  able  to  kick  up  a 
successful  powwow." 

Charles  D.  Meekleman  was  a  Ne- 
braska politician  who  barely  escaped 
being  a  statesman,  and  had  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  Washington  official 
circles.  McBarty  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress.  It  was  decided 
that  they  should  be  sent  for  at  once. 

Friday  evening  the  two  great  men 
arrived,  and  Saturday  morning  they 
came  forth  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  gazed  upon  freely.  McBarty  was  a 
heavy-set,  middle-sized  man  with  an 
earnest  expression  of  countenance  and 
the  rather  bewildered  air  of  a  candi- 


date led  forth  to  sacrifice  for  the  first 
time.  Meekleman  was  tall,  superbly 
built,  clad  faultlessly  and  bearing  about 
him  that  general  air  of  refinement 
which  had  won  for  him  from  his  rural 
constituents  the  name  of  "Gentleman 
Charley."  His  way  of  shaking  hands 
was  the  most  consummate  flattery; 
and  although  it  was  done  with  an  air 
of  magnanimous  condescension,  there 
was  something  masterful  in  his  eyes, 
looking  kindly  down  from  under  his 
heavy  brows  as  from  a  battlemented 
tower,  that  established  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. He  had  a  happy  faculty  of 
disposing  of  a  boiled  potato  at  a  farm- 
house with  a  dignity  acquired  over 
many  a  French  dish  at  the  banquets 
of  the  distinguished.  And  the  tone  in 
which  he  addressed  a  bunch  of  squaws 
and  bucks  as  "my  dear  ladies  and 
gentlemen"  was  surpassingly  suave. 

The  two  great  men  strolled  leisurely, 
arm  in  arm,  down  the  dusty  road  to  the 
pay  station,  stopping  often  to  shake 
hands  with  the  Omahas  and  radiating 
smiles  like  human  suns.  When  they 
had  reached  the  station  Mr.  Meekleman 
approached  the  Agent,  busy  signing 
checks,  and  said  in  his  big,  clear,  slow 
voice,  that  it  might  be  plainly  heard 
by  the  lounging  Indians,  "Major,  I 
wish  you  would  announce  to  the  gen- 
tlemen that  I  want  to  talk  to  them 
this  evening  over  at  Fire  Chief  Lodge. 
Tell  the  gentlemen  I  am  very  much 
grieved  for  them,  and  that  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  right  their  wrongs."  And 
he  raised  his  heavy  brows  and  conde- 
scendingly smiled  upon  the  brown 
loungers,  while  the  Agent  instructed  a 
poHceman  to  make  the  announcement. 

That  evening  a  party  consisting  of 
the  Agent,  Messrs.  Meekleman  and  Mc- 
Barty and  several  local  politicians  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Fire  Chief  Lodge,  a 
large  octagonal  frame  shack  placed  in 
a  lonesome  valley  a  mile  distant  from 
the  Agency. 

"Brace  up,  Mac,"  said  Meekleman, 
as  the  two  walked  along  the  moonlit, 
prairie  road,  "tonight  I  shall  have  the 
honor  to  make  a  man  of  you — the  Hon. 
James  McBarty!  Have  a  cigar  and 
keep  cool." 
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"Yes,  thanks.  I  was  just  feeling  a 
little  surprised  at  the  lonesome  road 
that  leads  to  Congress — that  was  all. 
Do  you  really  have  confidence  in  win- 
ning them  over?" 

"Well,  you  shall  see,"  said  Meekle- 
man.  "  Follow  my  suit  and  don't  make 
faces  at  the  sotip.  One  really  must 
drink  soup  to  be  a  Congressman  from 
this  district,  you  know." 

"I  say,  Mac,  did  you  ever  smoke 
killicinick?"  continued  Meekleman. 
"Well,  anyway,  I  advise  you  to  smoke 
it  tonight  till  the  back  of  your  neck 
aches!  There  is  really  no  royal  road 
to  Congress,  Mac!"  And  Meekleman 
slapped  the  candidate  upon  the  shoul- 
der and  filled  the  great  prairie  silence 
with  jovial  laughter. 

As  the  party  neared  the  lodge,  from 
which  the  light  of  the  fire  streamed 
through  the  open  windows  into  the 
moon  haze,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  the  singing  that  accompanies 
an  Indian  feast;  a  wild,  melodious 
flight  of  notes,  threaded  with  the  throb 
of  the  drum,  like  the  beat  of  a  fevered 
temple,  rising  in  ecstasy,  like  the 
wail  of  a  fitful  nightwind  in  the  scrub 
oaks  of  a  bluff,  and  falling  melo- 
diously to  die  in  a  guttural  note  like 
the  burr  of  a  wounded  rattlesnake.  A 
barbaric  music  filled  with  the  sounds 
of  nature  and  old  as  the  wrinkled 
prairie ! 

"This,"  said  Meekleman,  stopping 
near  the  entrance  to  listen  to  the  deep, 
beautiful  voices  within,  "this,  Mac,  is 
the  Indian  of  romance.  Now  for  the 
bitter  truth — and  the  soup!" 

As  they  entered  the  long,  narrow 
passage  leading  into  the  lodge  they 
saw  before  them  a  large  octagonal 
room,  with  a  wood  fire  blazing  in  the 
centre.  About  the  dusky  walls  the 
huge,  perverted  shadows  of  the  singers 
flitted  in  a  grotesque  dance  as  they 
swayed  their  bodies  in  the  rhythm  of 
song.  A  circle  of  brown  men  sat 
around  the  sputtering  fire,  over  which 
a  huge  kettle  steamed  forth  the  scent 
of  beef.  Near  the  circle  sat  the 
smaller  circle  of  drummers  round  a 
washtub  with  a  cowhide  stretched 
across    the    top.     Within    the    larger 


circle  near  the  fire  sat  a  squaw,  cut- 
ting bits  of  beef  from  a  quantity  of 
ribs  she  held  conveniently  in  her  lap, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  casting  hand- 
fuls  of  meat  into  the  kettle. 

"Shade  of  Mrs.  Rorer!"  exclaimed 
the  would-be  Congressman  in  a  whisper 
to  his  friend,  "is  that  the  soup?" 

"'Sh!"  said  Meekleman,  "one  should 
be  willing  to  suffer  for  his  country!" 

As  the  great  men  entered,  the  sing- 
ing ceased  abruptly,  and  the  singers 
turned  their  sullen,  brute-like  eyes 
upon  the  visitors  and  grunted. 

"Are  there  any  of  the  leading  men 
here?"  asked  Meekleman  of  the  Agent. 
Rain  Walker  and  White  Horse  were 
both  present. 

"Ah,"  said  Meekleman,  pointing  to 
an  unusually  homely  old  Indian,  "who 
is  that  black  scamp  with  the  big  face 
and  the  remarkably  stupendous  nose?" 

"Rain  Walker,"  replied  the  Agent — • 
"a  leader.  It  would  be  well  to  make 
peace  with  him  first." 

Meekleman  approached  the  old  chief 
with  his  soft,  white  hand  extended 
and  his  face  the  picture  of  rapture, 

"Well,  well,  Rain  Walker,  here  you 
are!  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Rain 
Walker!  How  well  you  look!  I 
needn't  ask  you  about  your  health; 
your  complexion  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed!" 

Mr.  Rain  Walker  turned  a  shade 
lighter  with  pride  and  grinned,  return- 
ing the  great  man's  salutation  with  a 
large,  fragrant  bunch  of  beef-scented 
silence!  Meekleman  sat  down  cross- 
legged  in  the  circle,  took  the  circu- 
lating stone  pipe  in  his  turn,  smoked 
heroically  and  drank  large  quantities 
of  hot  soup. 

The  sullen  faces  of  the  firelit  circle 
brightened.  Old  Rain  Walker  began 
to  talk  in  his  own  tongue,  staring 
meanwhile  meditatively  into  the  fire. 
For  several  minutes  his  deep,  musical 
voice  ran  on  with  occasional  dignified 
pauses  and  gestures,  indicating  that 
he  spoke  of  the  great  white  man  beside 
him.  Meekleman  gave  an  Indian 
youth  a  coin  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

"He  says,"  said  the  interpreter, 
"that  you  all  time  wear  good  clothes 
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and  eat  good  stuff  and  walk  with  great 
people;  but  you  are  not  too  good,  he 
says,  to  smoke  and  eat  with  us;  he 
says,  he  like  you  pretty  much, 
guess." 

The  old  chief  talked  again  for  several 
minutes  and  then  lapsed  into  dignified 
silence. 

"He  says,"  continued  the  inter- 
preter, "that  you  have  lived  in  the 
same  lodge  with  the  big  white  Father 
at  Washington,  and  you  can  get  the 
money  for  the  chil'ns,  he  guess.  That's 
what  he  says." 

"Tell  my  dear  brother,"  said  Meek- 
leman,  "that  my  heart  is  warm  to- 
ward my  brown  brothers  and  that  the 
children  shall  have  their  money.  Tell 
him  that  I  played  with  the  Big  Father 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  I 
know  the  Big  Father  would  be  terribly 
angry  if  he  knew  the  children  had  been 
refused  their  money.  Tell  him  that  I 
will  see  that  they  get  it." 

This  short  speech,  translated,  sent  a 
murmur  of  joy  round  the  circle. 
White  Horse  arose  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  circle  and  brought  a  cup 
of  hot  soup  to  his  white  brother  as  a 
special  favor. 

"  And  now,"  said  Meekleman,  arising 
majestically,  as  befitted  the  erstwhile 
playmate  of  the  President,  "I  shall  in- 
troduce Mr.  McBarty  to  you.  He  will 
go  to  Washington  for  you,  and  while  he 
is  there  he  will  do  many  good  things 
for  the  Omahas." 

Mr.  McBarty  came  forth  and  fell  to 
shaking  the  brown  hands  of  the  grown- 
up children.  He  started  with  Rain 
Walker,  who  carefully  rubbed  his  left 
hand  upon  his  dirty  blanket  before 
offering  it  to  the  future  savior  of  his 
race.  Then,  after  having  shaken  all 
the  hands,  including  that  of  the  squaw 
who  stripped  beef  from  the  ribs,  the 
potential  Congressman  fell  heroically 
upon  the  soup  and  killicinick. 

An  old  Indian  placed  cross-legged 
near  a  wood  fire  with  the  feel  of  hot 
soup  in  his  belly  and  the  tang  of  killici- 
nick upon  his  tongue,  invariably  be- 
comes reminiscent.  Old  White  Horse 
sat  staring  at  the  sputtering  flame,  his 
face   expressionless   as   the   face   of   a 


statue  of  Buddha.  His  voice  began  in 
a  low,  musical  tone,  rising  as  his  mem- 
ory quickened,  and  modulated  with 
the  expressive  oratorical  skill  for  which 
he  was  noted  in  the  tribe.  His  words 
translated  ran  thus : 

"These  new  times  are  not  like  the 
old  times.  When  we  old  men  were 
young  and  the  bison  still  bellowed  on 
the  prairies  we  were  strong  and  swift 
and  wise.  Now  we  are  weak  and  slow 
and  not  wise.  I  cannot  understand. 
It  is  all  like  a  day  when  the  fog  is  every- 
where. When  we  were  young  and 
fought  the  Pawnees  and  the  Sioux 
there  were  no  bigger,  wiser  men  than 
Rain  Walker  and  White  Horse.  Look 
at  us  now.  We  are  old  and  slow  and 
we  cannot  see  far  today.  Once  when 
I  was  young  I  found  a  sick  bison  bull 
wandering  in  the  hills.  He  was  weak 
and  half  blind  and  he  had  lost  the  trail. 
We  are  weak  and  half  blind  and  we 
have  lost  the  old  trail.  I  cannot  under- 
stand." 

"Ah,  ah,  ah,"  a  groan  ran  about  the 
firelit  circle,  intent  upon  the  old  wise 
man's  words. 

"  We  cannot  find  God  any  more.  He 
is  not  in  the  valleys  today  nor  on  the 
hills.  We  cannot  talk  to  the  big  white 
God.  What  can  we  old  men  say  to  our 
foolish  people  when  they  need  wise 
words?  Every  day  they  grow  more 
like  badgers.  They  eat  and  drink  fire- 
water and  are  very  foolish.  But  we 
have  these  white  brothers  and  they  are 
wise.  We  will  listen  to  them.  Their 
wisdom  is  the  new  wisdom.  We  will 
listen  to  them." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  assented  the  listeners. 

For  an  hour  the  circle  sat  staring  into 
the  dying  flames,  thinking  of  the  old 
times.  Then,  without  a  word,  Rain 
Walker  and  White  Horse  arose  and 
passed  out  of  the  lodge  and  the  others 
followed. 

"Well,"  said  Meekleman  to  McBarty 
as  they  walked  along  the  lonesome 
road  toward  the  Agency,  "I  have  the 
honor  to  address  the  Hon.  James 
McBarty!" 

The  other  did  not  answer  for  several 
minutes. 

"Meekleman,"     said     McBarty     at 
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length,  "don't  you  suppose  I  can  do 
something  for  these  poor  devils?" 

"Ah,  McBarty,"  returned  Meekle- 
man,  "I  am  afraid  you  will  never  be  a 
politician!" 

The  following  Monday  morning  when 
the  tribe  gathered  for  the  continuation 
of  the  big  payment,  the  news  began  to 
circulate  that  the  great  white  man  had 
gone  to  see  the  Big  Father  at  Washing- 
ton about  the  payment  of  the  money 
due  the  minor  children.  As  this  news 
was  authenticated  by  White  Horse  and 
Rain  Walker  themselves,  it  was  readily 
believed,  and  in  one  day  four  hundred 
brown  votes  swung  to  the  Republican 
faith  again. 

On  Tuesday,  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion, there  was  not  a  brown  Democrat 
upon  the  reservation.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  through  the  week  un- 
til Friday  evening,  at  which  time  no 
word  had  yet  come  from  the  Big 
Father.  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  Judge  Roberts,  had  arrived 
at  the  Agency  during  the  week  to  battle 
in  person  against  the  impending  calam- 
ity. All  week  he  and  his  retainers 
had  led  the  forlorn  hope.  But  on 
Friday  afternoon,  when  the  news  so 
impatiently  awaited  by  the  Omahas 
had  not  yet  arrived,  the  all  but  lost 
cause  began  to  gain  a  foothold  in  a  per- 
sistent rumor  that  maybe  Meekleman 
didn't  intend  to  intercede  for  the  In- 
dian at  all;  maybe  the  Indian  had  been 
duped.  And  accordingly,  one  by  one, 
the  brown  men  wondered,  doubted, 
wavered  and  lost  hope ,  until  by  Satur- 
day evening,  when  the  pay  station 
closed,  there  had  begun  a  restless,  slow 
but  certain  movement  among  the 
Omahas  toward  the  Democratic  ranks. 

When  Monday  morning  came,  twen- 
ty-four hours  before  the  opening  of  the 
polls,  the  political  condition  of  Little 
Omaha  could  have  been  summed  up 
in  one  laconic  and  characteristic  con- 
versation : 

"Well,  friend,  how  are  you  voting?" 

' '  Dimmiticrat ,  guess ! ' ' 

McBarty  strolled  leisurely  among 
the  Ornahas  with  an  enigmatic  smile 
upon  his  face,  seeming  unconscious  of 


the  defeat  he  was  apparently  about  to 
receive.  The  day  wore  on,  and  every 
hour  was  an  individual  triumph  for 
the  Judge,  who  already  felt  himself 
"the  gentleman  from  Nebraska." 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
two  candidates  were  talking  together 
at  the  door  of  the  pay  station. 

"Well,  Mac,"  said  the  Judge,  "it's 
looking  a  little  dark  for  you.  I  swear, 
a  week  ago  I  would  have  taken  a  cent 
for  my  chances." 

McBarty  repeatedly  looked  up  the 
dusty  Government  trail  leading  north 
from  the  Agency  with  an  anxious  ex- 
pression. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate the  Hon.  John  Roberts,  of 
Nebraska!"  He  smiled  gravely  as  he 
shook  the  hand  of  his  rival.  "All  I 
regret,"  he  added,  "is  that  I  drank  the 
soup." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Judge,  "but  it 
really  is  a  shame  that  one  should  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Congress  at  the  hands 
of  these  savages!" 

"Yes,"  said  McBarty,  taking  a  long 
gaze  up  the  road,  "it  is  a  shame." 

At  that  moment  a  little  farce  was 
being  enacted  a  mile  up  the  old  trail. 
There,  within  the  covering  of  a  wild 
plum  thicket  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a 
saddled  and  bridled  horse  was  lariated 
to  a  stake,  and  a  man  sat  nearby  on 
a  rock,  repeatedly  tapping  the  horse 
upon  the  flanks  as  it  galloped  about  in 
a  circle. 

"Lather  up  there!"  cried  the  man, 
as  he  nipped  the  horse  with  his  whip- 
lash. "Lather  up  there!"  And  the 
horse  dashed  about  the  circle  until  its 
flanks  were  dripping  and  its  mouth 
was  white  with  foam. 

At  length  the  man  took  out  his 
watch,  saw  that  it  was  5.30  o'clock, 
and,  untying  the  lariat,  mounted  the 
horse,  and,  putting  the  spurs  to  his 
already  jaded  animal,  dashed  at  a  furi- 
ous pace  down  the  dusty  road  toward 
the  Agency. 

A  few  minutes  later  McBarty  and 
the  Judge  caught  sight  of  the  furious 
rider  coming  toward  them  in  a  cloud 
of  dust. 
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"Who  do  you  suppose  that  can  be 
riding  so  fast?"  asked  the  Judge, 

"Oh,"  said  McBarty.smihng broadly, 
"that.  Judge,  is  merely  my  election 
coming  up  at  the  gallop!" 

Amid  dust  and  yelling  and  a  general 
spectacular  confusion  the  horseman 
reached  the  door  of  the  pay  station, 
threw  his  horse  upon  its  haunches  in 
stopping  and  cried,  "A  telegram  from 
Washington  for  the  Agent!" 

In  a  few  moments  a  great  crowd  of 
Indians  had  gathered  about  the  horse 
and  rider.  The  Agent,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  rushed  out  of  the  pay 
station  and  seized  a  bit  of  yellow  paper 
that  the  rider  held  in  his  hand.  Breath- 
lessly the  crowd  of  Omahas  waited. 


"Listen!"  shouted  a  crier  in  the 
Omaha  tongue,  standing  by  the  Agent, 
who  was  reading  the  telegram.  "The 
Big  Father  at  Washington  sends  this 
word  to  his  brown  brothers :  '  The  chil- 
dren's money  shall  be  paid!'" 

For  a  moment  after  the  message  of 
the  crier  there  was  a  great  silence. 
Then  a  roar  went  up  from  the  Omahas 
— a  wild,  hoarse  shout  of  joy. 

Judge  Roberts  turned  pale  and,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  McBarty,  said, 
"Well,  you  have  won,  after  all.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  the  Hon.  James 
McBarty!" 

When  the  next  morning's  sun  rose 
the  polls  were  besieged  by  a  throng  of 
brown  Republicans. 


At  the   Turn  of  the   Year 


BY    M.    E.    BUHLER 


"PATHER,  mine  hour  is  come !     The  twelfth  stroke  falls, 


faint  before  Thy  Throne  amid  the  snows! 
Here  at  Thy  feet  the  burden  I  lay  down — 
A  heart,  all  deep  despair  and  bitterness, 
For  deeds  undone  that  I  was  given  to  do, 
And  many  a  battle  lost  upon  the  way. 
My  strength  diminished  to  this  feeble  end. 
Weary  and  old   I   die;  my  youth's  fair  dreams 
Forever  vanished  in  this  cold,  gray  mist; 
The  firs  and  hemlocks,  black  above  the  snows. 
Like  shades  of  passions  spent,  environ  me; 
Sorrow  alone  remains,  and  vain  regret. 
Remembering  the  promise  of  my  spring!" 

Down  from  His  Rings  of  ever-circling  Light, 

Stooped  pityingly  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  laid  His  touch  upon  the  dying  year. 

"Beloved,  rise!     I  give  to  thee  again 

Thy  radiant  youth,  more  glorious  than  of  old; 

Sweeter  and  wiser,  stronger  with  each  death, 

For  the  endeavor  and  the  burdens  borne 

From  cycle  unto  cycle!     Go,  once  more. 

And  love  and  strive  and  conquer!     Thou  art  Mine, 

And  Mine  the  Event,  and  I  will  not  forsake. 

Lo!  in  the  East  thy  star  shines!     It  is  Morn!" 


How    Sentiment    Was   Discouraged 

in    Sim 


BY   CHARLES    FORT 


THERE  were  three  vessels  at  the 
pier.  Up  six  gangplanks,  bus- 
tling, hustling,  shouting  steve- 
dores were  rolling  barrels.  Along  the 
pier  and  out  in  the  street  were  moun- 
tains of  these  barrels;  between  towers 
that  touched  the  wharf's  ceiling  ran  a 
canyon,  and  in  this  canyon  flowed  a 
stream  of  carts,  up  on  the  right  side  and 
back  on  the  left  into  a  chaos  of  trucks 
that  choked  West  Street  to  the  farther 
curb.  Hubs  of  wheels  crashed  to- 
gether and  locked,  causing  a  surge  and 
a  backflow  as  if  oncoming  carts  were 
held  by  a  dam.  Horses  reared,  and 
stevedores,  rolling  barrels,  darted  un- 
der their  heads,  becoming  locked  them- 
selves with  stevedores  trying  to  crawl 
through  from  the  other  direction.  Con- 
fusion, hustling,  bustling,  shouting, 
loud  swearing!  Surely  you  would 
wonder  what  was  in  those  thousands  of 
barrels.  You  wotdd  wonder  what  it 
was  that  New  York  was  struggling  so 
tremendously  for. 

Sim  Rakes  was  the  "header"  at  the 
gangplank  where  I,  as  clerk,  was  trying 
to  hold  down  wind-caught  bills  with 
one  hand  and  check  off  items  with  the 
other. 

"Say,"  remarked  Sim,  with  the 
dreamy  drawl  that  comes  upon  him 
now  and  then,  "this  does  please  me! 
New  York  can't  be  such  a  wicked  city 
as  they  say.  When  I  look  around  at 
all  these  barrels  and  know  what's  in 
them  it  sorter  touches  me.  There's 
something  most  innocent-like  about 
them  barrels  coming  down  from  the 
country  and  being  so  eager  sought  for 
here!" 
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"Where  does  barrels  for  Brown 
go?"  shouted  a  dozen  stevedores. 
"  Where  are  they  loading  for  Lum- 
mox.? For  Petrie?  W.  G.  Mullins? 
Hopkins  Brothers?  Who's  header  here, 
anyway? " 

"Coming  down  from  the  coimtry," 
continued  Sim,  with  his  exasperating 
drawl,  "the  country  always  seems 
good  and  innocent  to  me.  New  York 
wants  lots  of  wicked  and  intemperate 
things,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  it  can't 
be  so  very  bad  when  it  also  wants  these 
barrels  so  much " 

' '  Brown !  Leonard !  Smith  &  Whoop- 
ling!"  roared  the  stevedores,  like  a 
vivified  city  directory. 

"Well,  see  you  again!"  said  Sim. 
"Just  the  same,  it  does  move  me,  be- 
cause the  country " 

At  this  point  outcries  from  drivers 
and  stevedores  were  so  passionate  that 
the  superintendent  ran  from  his  office, 
taking  so  long,  however,  in  winding 
and  crawling  and  leaping  his  way 
among  crowded  carts  that,  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  gangplank, 
Sim  had  reduced  the  congestion. 

There  was  nothing  in  those  barrels 
but  apples. 

Again  there  was  unusual  excite- 
ment. A  heavy  truck  was  being 
backed  into  the  river,  pressed  by  a 
stream  of  carts  in  front,  crushed  by  a 
mass  of  carts  behind.  The  superin- 
tendent again  ran  up,  the  gateman 
with  him,  both  screeching  for  Sim 
Rakes  to  do  something,  a  dozen  steve- 
dores roaring  to  Sim  to  direct  them 
with  their  barrels.  Sim  ambled  over 
to  me  and  sat  on  a  barrel  of  Baldwins 
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that  all  morning  he  had  been  eying 
as  if  there  we'-e  something  unusual 
about  it. 

"Don't  you  feel  that  way?"  he 
asked  dreamily.  "Apples  seem  such 
innocent  berries,  and  it  does  seem  so 
sorter  innocent  of  great  and  wicked 
New  York  being  so  anxious  for 
them " 

Terrific  splash!  Cart  backed  into 
the  river!  Whirlwind  of  shouting  and 
swearing ! 

" — so  anxious  for  them,  and  I  do 
like  to  see  them  going  into  so  many 
homes  instead  of  beer  and  whisky.  I 
like  to  think  of  an  honest  laboring  man 
working  hard  and  his  wife  having  a 
nice  apple  pie  for  him,  in  the  evening, 
instead  of  squandering  his  wages. 
And  they  gather  by  the  fireside  and 
eat  apples,  which  is  such  homelike 
vegetables " 

A  horse  dabbed  a  hoof  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  All  along  the  pier  en- 
tangled and  frightened  horses  were 
rearing  and  struggling,  drivers  hopping 
down  and  jumping  upon  one  another. 

"Who's  loading  my  cart,  anyway?" 

"  Here!  come  on  here  with  my  thirty 
barrels  for  Juniper  &  Stoddard  and  let 
me  out  of  here  alive!" 

"Down  from  the  orchards,"  drawled 
dreamy  Sim.  "  I  can  just  see  the  farm 
these  Baldwins  in  this  here  barrel  come 
from!  There's  little  children  picking 
up  apples  that  has  fell  in  the  high  wind 
last  night,  and  there's  a  girl  in  a  pink 
dress  beating  the  branches  with  a  long 
pole,  which  I'm  afraid  is  too  heavy 
for  her.  She's  a  nice-looking  girl  and 
sorter  slim  and " 

"Oh,  Gawd!"  shouted  a  brawny 
stevedore,  overhearing  this  nonsense. 
The  boss  ran  up,  his  fist  doubled, 
crying : 

"One  word  more  of  such  trash  out 
of  you,  Sim  Rakes,  and  I'll  let  you  have 
it  in  the  lug!"  Then  Sim  grabbed  up 
his  bills  and  began  shouting  orders, 
working  steadily  until  noon,  mountains 
of  barrels  shooting  up  all  around  us 
and  the  stream  in  the  canyon  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  raging  torrent. 


But  at  noon  the  pier  was  cleared  some- 
what. 

"I  wonder!"  said  Sim,  coming  back 
to  the  barrel  that  seemed  to  attract 
him  and  sitting  beside  me,  as  desper- 
ately I  was  trying  to  catch  up  in  my 
accounts.  "You  know  how  them 
country  girls  writes  letters  on  eggs, 
don't  3'ou?  Well,  I  wonder  if  that 
nice-looking  girl  in  the  pink  dress 
didn't  write  such  a  letter  and  put  it  in 
with  the  apples!  I  ain't  superstitious, 
but  there's  surely  something  about  this 
barrel  that  is  attracting  me.  I'd 
like  to  get  a  letter  that  sorter  romantic 
way  and  answer  it.  I  will,  if  there's  a 
letter  here,  and  she'll  write  back  to 
me — Where's  my  cottonhook?"  And 
Sim  knocked  in  the  head  of  the  barrel, 
which  was  consigned  to  McCurdy 
Brothers. 

"Look  at  them!"  he  cried,  pointing 
to  the  apples.  "You  say  I'm  too 
sentimental,  but  ain't  it  good  to  see 
something  so  nice  and  innocent,  from 
the  country,  right  here,  and  the  gin- 
mills  and  wickedness  of  a  big  city  all 
around  us?  Oh,  beegee,  a  note!  I'll 
answer  it!  She'll  write  back — say, 
all  my  life,  I  just  been  dying  for  a 
romance  like  this!"  Under  the  first 
layer  of  apples  Sim  saw  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper.    Eagerly  he  seized  it  and  read  it. 

"Oh,  beegee,  this  is  fierce!"  cried 
Sim,  looking  despairingly  at  me.  Then 
he  burrowed  into  the  barrel,  scattering 
apples  out  on  the  pier.  For  the  first 
time  I  permitted  myself  a  moment 
to  see  what  was  interesting  him.  I 
read  the  letter,  while  Sim  was  groan- 
ing: 

"Oh,  beegee,  I'll  never  again  believe 
in  anything  I  think's  got  romances  in 
it!" 

I  read: 

Deer  Mr.  McCurdy,  the  rcvnoo  officers  is 
getting  too  hot  after  us  and  we  must  shut 
down  the  still  till  spring  and  not  make  no 
more  shipments. 

Unhappy  Sim  lifted  a  big  jug  of 
whisky  from  the  innocent-looking 
barrel. 
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1'^HE  favors  of  Government  are 
among  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  corruption  and  economic  in- 
justice. In  no  field  of  endeavor  is  this 
fact  more  patent  than  in  that  of  the 
public  utilities  and,  in  particular,  of 
American  railroads. 

There  is  hardly  a  railroad  of  any  size 
in  the  country  that  at  some  period  of 
its  history  has  not,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, become  the  recipient  of  public 
bounty;  and  very  few  that,  in  the  lust 
for  gain  or  under  the  burden  of  an 
illegitimate  debt,  have  not  returned 
evil  for  good  and  become  an  economic 
menace  to  the  body  politic. 

The  railroads  are  PUBLIC  HIGH- 
WAYS. This  proposition  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  supervise  and  control.  The 
railroads,  in  their  nature  essentially 
monopolistic,  exist,  however,  solely  be- 
cause of  the  surrender  to  them  of 
Government  prerogative.  Because 
they  are  public  highways,  because  they 
are  essentially  monopolistic  and  be- 
cause of  the  surrender  to  them  of 
Government  prerogative,  it  is  now  defi- 
nitely and  authoritatively  recognized 
that  the  Government  has  retained  and, 
for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people, 
must  ever  retain  the  unreserved  power 
of  supervision  and,  if  need  be,  within 
prescribed  and  constitutional  limits, 
the  power  of  absolute  appropriation  to 
public  use. 

That  the  public  have  rights  in  the 
premises,  that  are  dependent  on  neither 
corporation  favor  nor  malevolence,  is 
a  proposition  that  the  railroad  mag- 
nates are  slow  to  learn.  Time  was 
when  to  insist  on  such  rights  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unwarranted  im- 
pertinence, and  individuals  and  com- 
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munities  trembled  at  the  word  of  the 
railroad  magnate.  We  are  gradually 
getting  away  from  this  special  brand 
of  serfdom.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887  was  the  first  great 
national  step  toward  ultimate  emanci- 
pation. The  so-called  Elkins  Amend- 
ment of  1903  covered  important 
ground;  but  the  matter  of  rate  regu- 
lation remains  untouched  and  as 
ineffective  as  the  judicial  shears  had 
left  it.  There  is  an  imperative  general 
public  demand  for  the  further  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  and  the  Esch-Towns- 
end  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  in  its  rate- 
regulation  feature,  is  positively  the 
minimum  that  will  satisfy  this  demand 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Government  has  been  more  than 
generous  in  its  donations  of  land  and 
other  aids  in  the  construction  of 
system  after  system  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  In  land  grants,  loans  of 
credit  and  actual  money  advanced,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  payment  of  extor- 
tionate rates  for  such  transporta- 
tion of  men,  material  and  mail  as 
it  from  time  to  time  required, 
the  national  Government  has  open- 
handedly  given  enough,  together  with 
what  has  been  "milked"  in  a  local 
way,  practically  to  duplicate  the  entire 
American  railroad  system! 

The  root  of  the  evil  struck  deep  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  corruption  and 
economic  indifference  of  the  period 
beginning  before  the  Civil  War  and 
culminating  in  the  panic  of  1873.  We 
are  now  well  into  the  era  of  combina- 
tion, the  higher  ethics  of  exploitation — 
in  the  third  stage,  as  it  were.  The 
second  stage  was  reached  in  the  first 
period    and    was    the    awakening    of 
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"enterprise"  to  the  magnificent  op- 
portunity for  plunder  while  public 
conscience  and  public  forethought  were 
still  wrapped  in  slumber.  It  was 
marked  by  the  spoliation  of  our  mag- 
nificent public  domain  and  the  repre- 
hensible pledge  of  national  credit  in 
the  aid  of  private  schemes.  Ostensibly 
these  things  were  done  under  the  guise 
of  public  utility;  but  the  well-under- 
stood purpose  was  to  fatten  the  private 
purse.  Later  this  period  became  the 
era  of  the  timber  thief  and  local  fran- 
chise grabber  and  of  attendant  state 
and  mimicipal  corruption. 

The  national  Government  granted 
an  empire  in  the  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction. The  Government  statistics 
are  somewhat  obscure  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  original  grants  and  locations. 
In  the  report  of  the  General  Land 
Office  (Railroad  Division)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  it  is  "esti- 
mated" that  "the  area  covered  by 
these  grants  as  originally  made  was 
197,000,000  acres,  and  that  by  reason 
of  forfeiture  by  Congress,  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  grantees  to  con- 
struct the  roads  as  required  by  the 
granting  acts,  this  amount  was  re- 
duced .  ,  ,  to  155,000,000  acres."  In- 
cluding the  grants  by  the  individual 
states — the  State  of  Texas  alone  part- 
ing with  upward  of  34,000,000  acres — 
the  total  donation  to  private  interests 
will  probably  foot  up  a  net  of  225,- 
000,000  or  250,000,000  acres. 

Up  to  June  30,  1904,  there  had  been 
patented  by  the  general  Government 
as  deeded  to  the  railroads  direct  or  to 
individual  states  in  trust  for  the  rail- 
roads 108,165,485.11  acres.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  this  transfer  of  title 
has  been  made  within  the  past  ten 
years. 

According  to  the  Government  re- 
port there  are  seventy-nine  land-grant 
railroads,  "and  the  grant  for  nearly 
every  one  has  some  feature  or  features 
peculiar  to  itself." 

There  developed,  however,  an  estab- 
lished modus  operandi  in  these  matters : 
the  grant,  acceptance  by  the  private 
interest,  filing  of  map  of  the  general 


route,  the  withdrawal  of  the  granted 
lands  from  entry,  the  definite  location, 
the  certification  as  to  construction, 
and  finally,  on  demand  to  suit  the 
exigency  or  scheme  of  the  private 
interest,  the  patent,  all  following  in 
logical  sequence.  Such  interruptions 
as  have  occurred  in  the  grant  of  addi- 
tional privileges,  extensions,  substitu- 
tions and  other  favors  have  been  large- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  conferring  some 
unwarranted  advantage  upon  the  grasp- 
ing horde  of  national  leeches. 

Thus  "lieu"  lands,  scrip*  and  other 
reprehensible  invasions  have  been 
granted  and  permitted.  "Earned" 
lands  were  not  all  patented  when  and 
as  so  "earned."  The  application  for 
patent  was  rather  purposely  withheld 
and  the  issue  of  such  patents  delayed, 
with  the  more  or  less  active  or  passive 
connivance  of  the  public  servants  of 
the  people.  The  object  in  part  of  this 
procedure  was  to  avoid  local  taxation, 
and  in  this  way  alone  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  filched  from  the  people.  By 
well-known  subterfuges  large  tracts  of 
comparatively  worthless  lands  have 
been  exchanged  for  rich  mineral, 
timber  and  agricultural  lands,  until 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  of  the 
Government  domain  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  is  being  exploited  to 
make  still  greater  those  great  fortunes 
that  are  already  a  serious  menace  to 
the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
Innumerable  quarter-sections  of  land 
thus  appropriated  are  worth  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  timber  alone, 
and  many  a  forty-acre  tract  of  mineral 
land  is  worth  millions. 

The  area  thus  given  away  approxi- 
mates in  extent  all  the  surveyed  and 
unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
land  in  all  the  states  and  territories 
barring  Alaska,  and  two-thirds  of  all 
such  public  lands,  surveyed  and  un- 

*  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  has  within  the  year  sold  to  the  so- 
called  " Weyerhauser"  syndicate  2,000,000 
acres  of  such  scrip  at  $6  per  acre.  This  has 
or  is  being  placed  on  some  of  the  richest 
timber  lands  in  the  West  and  South — some 
surveyed,  some  unsurveyed — and  the  aggre- 
gated "haul,"  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
will  probably  be  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 
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surveyed,  still  remaining  available  for 
settlement.  It  is  equal  in  extent  to 
the  entire  solid  South,  barring  Texas. 
The  area  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
was  but  a  trifle  over  208,000,000  acres, 
and  the  princely  domain  given  to  the 
railroads,  we  will  recall,  foots  up 
dangerously  near  250,000,000  acres. 
The  entire  Pacific  Slope  could  be  placed 
in  the  tract  with  room  to  spare.  The 
whole  Middle  West — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota — the  garden  of  America, 
only  aggregates  about  242,000,000 
acres.  This  is  not  more  nor  less  in  area 
than  the  prodigal  gift  the  railroads 
have  pocketed  without  compunction, 
gratitude  or  one  iota,  apparently,  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility. 

But  this  is  shameful,  you  say.  How 
can  such  things  be  in  a  well-ordered 
state?  Why  do  not  our  public  serv- 
ants move  in  the  matter  ?  Why  have 
they  moved  in  the  wrong  direction  when 
these  things  have  come  before  them? 
Ah!  There  is  the  rub!  The  sordid 
and  grasping  private  interest  has  been 
an  unmitigated  curse  to  this  fair  land 
in  more  ways  and  fields  than  one. 
Even  now  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
nation's  bounty  and  of  this  loot  are 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  frighten 
or  cajole  the  lawmakers  into  a  plain 
evasion  of  their  duty  to  the  people 
in  the  matter  of  railroad  rate  regula- 
tion. 

The  ten-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  War  was  particu- 
larly prolific  in  land  grant  legislation. 
Generous  donations  of  virgin  terri- 
tory coidd  be  had  for  the  asking — if 
one  knew  how  to  ask.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  acres  of  the  public  land 
in  the  Middle  West  were  squan- 
dered upon  the  railroads.  This  land 
was  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  but  to 
tickle  the  soil  with  the  plow  was 
to  bring  forth  the  most  bountiful  of 
harvests.  The  territory  was  bound 
to  be  settled.  It  was  sure  to  make 
great  traffic  for  the  railroads.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  Government  aid, 
except  in  the  furtherance  of  private 


graft ;  for  the  railroads  were  absolutely 
certain  to  be  built  as  the  legitimate 
demand  for  them  developed. 

The  purpose  of  railroad  construc- 
tion in  this  period,  however,  was  not 
ordinarily  to  meet  a  legitimate  de- 
mand, but,  as  it  was  excellently  put 
by  Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  in  his 
statement  to  the  Senate  Committee: 
"  Men  built  railroads  not  to  help  future 
generations  nor  to  develop  the  country, 
but  either  to  secure  immense  land 
grants  .  .  .  or  to  make  profit  out 
of  the  construction  of  the  improvement 
by  the  sale  of  an  exaggerated  issue 
of  stocks  and  bonds." 

The  land  grant  established  a  basis 
of  credit;  the  projected  road  was 
bonded  for  all  it  would  stand,  which 
was  often  greatly  in  excess  of  its  hon- 
est value;  and  the  "insiders,"  who 
controlled  the  stock  and  management, 
formed  construction  companies  and 
built  the  roads  often  at  enormous  and 
unconscionable  profits  to  themselves. 

Manipulation  upon  manipulation  fol- 
lowed— of  capitalization,  rates,  traffic 
and  assets  generally.  Roads  were 
boomed  and  wrecked  by  turns.  Stock- 
holders were  frozen  out,  bondholders 
were  misled  and  swindled,  private 
and  public  trustees  were  seduced  from 
probity  and  virtue,  branch  roads  were 
built  as  private  enterprises  and  un- 
loaded by  thrifty  directors  upon  the 
main  lines  at  fabulous  advances  on 
their  actual  cost.  Through  it  all  the 
"insiders"  reaped  the  golden  harvest 
at  every  turn  and  became  great  mag- 
nates and  captains  of  industry. 

Many  of  the  "successful"  men  of  that 
period  have  gone  to  their  last  reward; 
others  are  with  us  still  and  are  among 
the  most  insistent  and  vociferous  in 
opposing  rate  regulation  and  urging 
upon  the  law^makers  and  the  public 
the  sacredness  of  the  "  vested  interest " 
which  they  represent.  Mr.  Lawson 
has  given  us  some  startling  disclosures 
as  to  latter-day  financial  jugglery,  but 
the  "  Napoleons"  of  the  earlier  day,  in 
their  cold-blooded  game  of  graft,  were 
not  "slow  "  by  any  means. 

But,  you  ask,  how  did  these  bounty- 
fed  roads  and  fattened  financiers  treat 
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the  general  public  to  whom  they  owed 
so  much?  Did  they  not  requite  their 
obligation  when  it  came  to  service 
and  rates?  Far  from  it.  They  recog- 
nized no  obhgation,  not  even  that  of 
ordinary  gratitude  or  common  pru- 
dence. The  famous  exclamation  of  a 
prominent  Eastern  magnate  consigning 
the  public  to  perdition  was  only  a 
marked  outward  expression  of  a  very 
prevalent  point  of  view.  The  public 
was  quite  generally  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate prey  to  be  plundered  to  the 
limit  of  popular  endurance.  Service 
and  rates  were  only  too  often  execrable 
and  extortionate,  and  such  conces- 
sions as  were  made  were  largely  to 
private  favorites  or  intermittently 
wrung  from  the  railroads  by  such  show 
of  force  on  the  part  of  the  outraged 
public  as  could  not  safely  be  ignored. 

Every  trunk  line  in  Iowa,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  land-grant  road.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  rich  prairie  land  in 
this,  the  most  fertile  state  in  the 
Union,  had  been  lavished  upon  these 
steel  highways  of  commerce.  The 
treatment  accorded  the  people  of 
Iowa  in  return  was  infamous.  Ex- 
action, deadly  discrimination  and  neg- 
lect were  their  portion  until  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  they  rose  in 
their  sovereign  might  in  the  later 
seventies  and  struck  the  first  great 
blow  for  state  regulation  and  control 
of  rates  on  intra-state  shipments,  thus 
enforcing  at  least  a  partial  recognition 
of  their  rights.  By  later  enactment 
the  State  R.ailroad  Commission  was 
given  far-reaching  authority  in  rate- 
making  power  as  to  shipments  within 
the  state — far  greater  power  than  is 
now  asked  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — with  the  result,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Cummins,  that  Iowa 
rates  have  been  reduced  so  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  roads  on  ship- 
ments within  the  state  average  $6,019 
per  mile,  as  against  an  average  of 
$9,410  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  large  portion  of  Minnesota  still 
pays  enforced  tribute  to  Chicago  and 
the  "long  haul"  for  the  railroads, 
through  unjust  discrimination  against 
Duluth — the     state's    own    port    and 


gateway  to  the  sea;  and  this  though 
the  discriminating  roads  had  been 
favored  with  magnificent  grants  of 
Minnesota  lands. 

The  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road, a  seven-hundred-mile  road  that 
gobbled  in  over  a  half-million  acres 
of  land  grant,  is,  as  part  of  a  reorgan- 
ized system,  bound  by  a  conscience- 
less contract  to  the  Armour  private 
car  monopoly  and  is  one  of  its  most 
obsequious  handmaids,  as  the  road's 
officials  are  among  the  most  brazen 
of  its  apologists  and  defenders. 

President  Spencer's  Southern  Rail- 
way, in  some  of  its  component  parts 
under  obligation  to  the  Government 
for  similar  favors,  is  likewise  bound  to 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Armour  and 
aiding  in  the  plundering  of  the  fruit 
growers  along  the  line  of  his  road. 
The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railroad*  (the  main  constituent 
of  Mr.  Hill's  Great  Northern  system), 
and  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluthf  (after- 
ward absorbed  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific— the  Great  Northern's  "  merger  " 
partner),  also  became  the  beneficiaries 
of  opulent  land  grants.  Mr.  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Hill  are  among  the  most 
bitter  and  vehement  opponents  of 
effective  rate  regulation. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Rail- 
road, of  Minnesota,  has  also  pocketed 
a  half-million  acres  of  land  grant, 
much  of  it  valuable  for  timber,  some 
of  it  of  priceless  value  on  account  of 
rich  mineral  deposits  contained  therein. 
It  still  has  over  100,000  acres  to  be 
located  as  it  may  find  its  "  oppor- 
tunity." This  road  is  a  "  Steel  Trust  " 
road,  and  is  capitalized  for  about  $14,- 
000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $68,000 
per  mile.  Its  net  earnings,  after  liberal 
deductions  for  operation  and  for  better- 
ments and  maintenance,  approximate 
$4,000,000  per  annum.  This  means 
that  the  road's  earnings  are  so  enor- 
mous as  practically  to  equal  the  actual 
cost  of  duplication  once  every  two  years. 

*  The  "  Manitoba  "  grant  amounted  to  up- 
ward of  3,800,000  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  lands. 

t  The  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  grant  amounted 
to  about  860,000  acres. 
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To  state  that  this  is  owing  to  excessive 
freight  charges  is  to  reiterate  a  self- 
evident  fact.  Iron  ore  is  its  main 
commodity.  Iron  enters  universally 
into  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
The  overcharge  is  therefore  a  tax  on 
all  the  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  in  value  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  company  as  a  gift. 
The  "  Steel  Trust  "  magnates  have  not 
been  heard  urging  efitective  rate  regu- 
lation. The  people  of  Minnesota,  how- 
ever, as  their  neighbors  in  Wisconsin, 
whose  domain  has  thus  been  plun- 
dered at  the  behest  of  private  greed, 
are  urgent  in  their  demand  for  an 
adjustment  of  excessive  local  freight 
rates  and  for  effective  national  control. 

Generous  and  prodigal  as  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  its  grants  and  dona- 
tions already  enumerated,  the  most 
lurid  example  of  shameful  wasteful- 
ness of  the  national  domain  and  Gov- 
ernment patrimony  is  found  in  the 
grants  and  other  aids  to  the  great 
transcontinental  roads,  the  Union- 
Central  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  others.  It 
has  been  stated  that  upward  of 
180,000,000  acres  of  land  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Pacific  land  grants. 
The  Government  had,  on  June  30, 
1904,  already  deeded  to  the  several 
roads  direct  over  68,000,000  acres,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  reached  them 
indirectly  through  the  states,  and  of 
those  lands  the  title  is  still  allowed 
to  be  held  in  abeyance  in  state  and 
nation  to  escape  taxation,  and  for 
other  questionable  purposes. 

Of  all  Pacific  railroads,  the  Union 
Pacific  (with  its  attendant  outlet  to 
the  Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific)  de- 
veloped in  its  promotion  and  construc- 
tion the  most  extraordinary  record  of 
private  and  official  venality  and  spolia- 
tion. It  was  indeed  the  pioneer  in 
more  fields  than  one.  The  cost  of  the 
3,414.92  miles  of  road  involved  in  the 
double-headed  scheme  (including  the 
Kansas  Pacific  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver,  as  much  as  was  then  con- 
structed of  the  road  to  Portland,  Ore., 
and  some  smaller  branch  lines)  was  in 


1879  reported  by  competent  authority 
as  $318,352,888,  or  $93,224  per  mile. 
The  estimated  cost  of  duplication  in 
1879  was  given  at  $28,624  per  mile,  or 
an  aggregate  of  less  than  $100,000,000, 
The  excess  was  garnered  in  by  thrifty 
promoters,  the  Credit  Mobilier  Con- 
struction Company,  with  its  "Aladdin 
lamp"  and  its  princely  dividends  of 
spoil,  and  by  a  brazen  and  profligate 
lobby  and  its  even  more  shameless 
victims. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1879  up- 
ward of  $25,000,000  had  been  realized 
by  the  Union-Central  Pacific  from  the 
sale  of  land-grant  lands  at  an  average 
price  of  $4.70  per  acre,  and  that  about 
24,000,000  acres  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  companies.  The  title  to 
these  lands,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
was  thriftily  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
United  States  until  business  exigen- 
cies made  their  transfer  advisable  or 
imperative. 

Congress  at  an  early  day  had  been 
manipulated  to  pledge  the  Government 
credit  in  additional  aid  of  these  seduc- 
tive colossi,  as  follows: 

Government   Subsidy,  U.   P. — 

Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden.  .  .  .  $27,236,072 
Government    Subsidy,   K.  P. — 

Kansas  City  to  Denver 6,303,000 

Government    Subsidy,    C.    P. — 

Ogden  to  San  Francisco 25,885,120 

Government    Subsidy,   C.    P. — 

Oakland  to  San  Jos^ 1,970,500 

or  a  total  of  bonds  "loaned"  by  the 
United  States  in  the  aid  of  this  one 
system  of  $61,394,692,  a  sum,  as 
shown,  almost  alone  enough  to  have 
built  the  road. 

On  this  sum  the  Government  had  by 
1897  paid  in  interest  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  $85,000,000,  thus  making 
a  total  outlay  of  cash  or  its  equivalent 
on  behalf  of  the  private  enterprise  of 
almost  $150,000,000.  The  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Government  hereon 
amounted  at  that  time  to  about  $25,- 
000,000,  being  about  five  or  six  million 
dollars  in  cash  and  the  balance  in 
transportation  services  at  exorbitant 
rates.  The  Government  had  there- 
fore twice  paid  for  the  construction  of 
the  Union-Central  system,  once  in  land 
and  once  in  cash. 
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The  reward  to  the  nation  for  its 
generous  pledge  of  the  national  credit, 
not  to  mention  the  prodigal  sacrifice 
of  the  public  domain,  was  a  dastardly 
betrayal  of  its  best  interests.  Private 
greed  and  official  duplicity  conspired 
to  subordinate  the  Government  lien 
to  a  further  incumbrance  of  the  road  in 
some  $100,000,000  or  more,  which 
helped  materially  to  pay  the  wine  bills 
and  swell  the  profits  of  the  construc- 
tion companies.  Poor  Uncle  Sam  was 
relegated  to  the  position  of  a  despised 
and  neglected  second  mortgagee,  and 
for  many  years  the  evident  scheme 
was  in  some  way  to  get  rid  of  this  "old 
man  of  the  sea"  without  paying  the 
claim.  Successive  mismanagements  of 
the  private  enterprise,  however,  re- 
sulted in  loading  it  down  with  more 
debt,  and  finally,  with  the  advent  of 
the  panic  of  1893,  the  overloaded  hulk 
collapsed. 

The  Southern  Pacific  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
who  in  his  day  was  the  prince  of  lob- 
byists and  corrupters  of  public  offi- 
cials. It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  road  claimed  and  received  its  full 
share  of  state  and  Government  bounty. 
While  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
people's  favors  and  gratuities  it  was 
fastening  its  transportation  monopoly 
upon  its  territory,  and  wherever  it 
obtained  control  it  mercilessly  drove 
its  advantage  home.  Thus  California 
for  many  years  was  helpless  in  the 
grasp  of  this  octopus.  Her  public 
life  was  corrupted  and  her  trade  and 
industry  shackled  while  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  draining  its  very  life- 
blood. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  conceived 
on  a  somewhat  more  elevated  plane, 
and  its  record  is  not  so  replete  with 
damning  features  as  that  of  its  sister 
enterprises  to  the  south.  But  it  also 
was  the  recipient  of  magnificent  Gov- 
ernment bounty,  exercised  a  subtle 
influence  in  national  and  state  halls  of 
legislation,  developed  in  its  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  manipulation  a 
deplorable  record  of  wastefulness  and 
overreaching,  was  likewise  an  em- 
bargo on  enterprise  and  the  free  de- 


velopment of  its  tributary  terri- 
tory, and,  like  its  rival  to  the  south, 
"bit  the  dust"  in  the  panic  of  1893. 

One  and  all  these  roads,  while  they 
exercised  a  monopoly  of  the  territory 
through  which  they  passed,  exploited 
it  to  the  full  at  the  people's  cost. 
Thousands  of  honest  farmers  and 
tradesmen  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
the  victims  of  extortionate  transporta- 
tion charges.  Public  life,  local  and 
national,  was  corrupted  and  made  to 
serve  the  selfish  ends  of  these  corporate 
monstrosities.  The  richest  of  lands 
and  the  most  promising  opportunities 
were  seized  and  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  controlling  spirits  of 
these  aggregations.  For  many  years 
stock-jobbing  instead  of  transporta- 
tion was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  main  object  of  their  existence.  In 
short,  during  the  period  in  question, 
the  management  of  the  several  sys- 
tems was  infamous  and  the  public 
came  into  accoimt  only  as  the  long- 
suffering  and  apparently  helpless  vic- 
tim. 

As  other  systems  came  into  compe- 
tition and  with  the  development  of  the 
more  practical  and  responsive  modem 
methods,  the  conditions,  in  many 
respects,  were  materially  alleviated. 
The  present  tendency,  however,  is 
toward  "community  of  interest"  in  all 
Pacific  roads,  and,  as  a  final  result, 
toward  one  vast  aggregated  monopoly. 
What  this  will  mean  to  the  people 
directly  affected,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  the  cotmtry  indirectly,  it  needs  no 
vivid  imagination  to  divine,  particu- 
larly if  the  demand  of  the  people  for 
more  effective  railroad-rate  regulation 
and  Governmental  supervision  and 
control  is  circumvented  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  these  several  systems 
which  the  people  created  and  placed 
on  their  feet  and  then  foolishly  allowed 
to  become  their  masters. 

Thus  Government  was  betrayed  into 
the  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  Money  lust,  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  venality  of  the  public 
servants  all  conspired  to  this  end. 

Fortunately    in    this    covmtry    the 
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people  are,  as  yet,  still  sovereign. 
The  popular  interest  and  will  must  be 
aroused,  it  is  true,  to  reach  effective 
expiession,  but  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations that  the  people  are  not  ready 
to  surrender  their  sovereignty  to  a 
railroad  oligarchy.  The  malevolent 
influence  of  the  transportation  inter- 
ests or   a   senatorial   cabal   may   still 


temporarily  control  legislation;  the 
ultimate  outcome,  however,  stands  out 
in  noonday  relief.  On  the  question 
whether  the  Government  shall  rule 
the  railroads,  or  the  railroads  rule  the 
Government,  there  can,  in  a  republic, 
be  but  one  ultimate  answer.  Any 
other  outcome  would  ring  the  death- 
knell  of  democracv. 


Their    Well-  Warranted   Hilarity 


BY   TOM    P.   MORGAN 


^  ^  ^  ORTER  peculiar  circum- 
^^  stances  happened  the  other 
^^—-^  day,  when  the  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  Company  was  here,"  began  the 
loquacious  landlord  of  the  Torpidville 
tavern.  "Young  Dr.  PuUiam,  the 
dentist,  went  crazy,  and — er — haw! 
haw!  I  see  what  you  mean!  .  .  . 
No,  he  commenced  to  be  that  way 
before  the  show  got  here. 

"  He  boarded  here  with  me,  you 
know,  and  one  day  he  said  he  beheved 
he'd  move  to  Yankton,  Dakota;  guessed 
he'd  feel  more  at  home  there. 

"At  the  time,  of  course,  I  s'posed  it 
was  a  joke — didn't  have  any  idea  he 
was  crazy.  A  few  days  later  I  dropped 
into  his  office,  and  he  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  portly,  imposing-looking 
document  that  he'd  just  had  framed, 
proudly  saying  that  it  was  his  new 
diploma,  and  that  thereafter  he  was 
going  to  practice  his  profession  accord- 
ing to  its  dictates.  I  was  sorter  sur- 
prised when  I'd  put  on  m}^  glasses  and 
saw  the  big,  pompous  signature  of  the 
late  John  Hancock  in  carriages,  so  to 
express  its  prominence,  attached  to  it, 
together  with  the  modest  little  ones  of 
some  fifty-five  other  citizens  on  foot. 

'"  Why,  shucks.  Doc!'  says  I.  'This 
'ere  is  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence! Where  does  it  specify  anything 
about  pulling  teeth?' 

"'Ha!'  he  cried.     'You  have  over- 
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looked  that  clause  about  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Den- 
tistry is  my  way  of  getting  a  Uving  and 
having  fun  at  the  same  time!' 

"And  I  guessed  so  when,  three — four 
days  later,  he  came  bulging  out  of  his 
office,  wildly  waving  his  forceps,  and 
sprang  right  onto  Clarence  J.  Busen- 
bark,  the  slim-connected  young  elocu- 
tionist, bent  him  back  over  a  hitch- 
rack,  snaked  three  of  his  fangs  out 
with  three  consecutive  twists  of  the 
wrist,  let  up  on  him  just  as  qmck, 
hollered  back  a  polite,  *  Don't  mention 
it!'  and  went  skally hooting  down  the 
street,  leaving  poor  Clarence  with  his 
eyes  hanging  out  on  stems. 

"Round  the  comer  came  the  parade 
of  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  aggregation, 
with  their  seven — count  them — seven 
ferocious  man-eating  bloodhounds,  and 
all  that.  And,  half  a  minute  later, 
Doc  Pulliam  was  in  the  midst  of  them, 
yanking  out  their  teeth  like  one,  two, 
three!  It  was  hooraw,  boys,  hooraw, 
and  no  mistake,  for  a  spell.  The 
seven — count  them — seven  man-eaters 
slid  under  the  sidewalk  as  one;  the 
soubrettes  fluttered  into  the  nearby 
stores  a-squawking;  and  the  rest  of 
the  troop  ^nd  young  Doc  Pulliam 
made  the  conglomeratedest  mix-up 
you  ever  saw,  in  all  of  woe's  app'inted 
ways. 

"Then  the  mommox  began  to  un- 
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snarl  itself  and  very  soon  about  all 
that  remained  of  the  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  parade  was  the  teeth  in  the 
highroad  and  Simon  Legree  of  the 
Red  River  splitting  the  wind  in  the 
general  direction  of  Nova  Scotia  with 
our  friend,  Dr.  Pulliam,  in  red-hot 
pursuit. 

"  It  was  said  that  he  finally  treed  Mr. 
Legree  pretty  well  up  in  a  shagbark 
hickory,  and  pulled  the  residue  of  his 
teeth  in  midair;  but   I  don't  s'pose  it 


was  really  so — you  know  how  people 
will  talk  when  they  get  started. 

"Anyhow,  though,  the  episode  bust- 
ed up  the  show  company;  but  as 
'most  everybody  had  attended  the 
show  when  it  was  here  last  year, 
the  people  in  general  just  laughed 
and  laughed  and  laughed.  Dr.  Pulliam 
ain't  back  yet.  Mebby  he  never  will 
return;  but  if  he  does  it's  pretty  likely 
that  some  of  us  will  turn  in  and  give 
him  a  good  talking-to." 


A    Lesson   From    the   Aquarium 


BY  THEODORE    DREISER 


WHEN  you  are  at  the  Aquariimi 
if  you  will  watch  the  glass 
swimming  tanks  containing 
the  stort  minnows,  the  hermit  crabs  or 
the  shark  suckers,  you  will  be  able  to 
gather  a  few  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing life,  which  may  help  to  illuminate 
your  daily  career  for  you.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  are  small,  brilliantly 
colored  fishes  whose  lines  show  a 
striking  pattern  of  purple  and  blue, 
with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  salmon, 
as  they  turn  swiftly  in  the  light.  They 
look  as  if  they  were  only  swimming 
about  and  enjoying  themselves,  nosing 
each  other  in  hide-and-seek.  In  fact, 
they  are  engaged  in  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  and  death.  If  you  examine 
closely  you  will  see  four  or  more  on 
guard  over  nests  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  others  are  trying  to  rob 
them  of  their  possessions.  The  watch- 
men do  not  have  a  moment's  rest. 
Hundreds  of  their  brethren  are  hover- 
ing and  crowding  round  them,  con- 
stantly slipping  into  their  domain. 
As  they  dart  open-mouthed  at  one 
offender,  another,  and  many  others, 
will  shoot  in  from  the  side,  where  the 
weeds  are,  or  from  the  top,  where  no 
one  is  watching,  and  begin  to  rummage 
among  the  pebbles  for  the  eggs.     If 


the  guards  do  not  immediately  descend 
on  them  they  will  rob  the  nests.  If 
they  do,  the  invaders  will  go  away 
peaceably.  The  desire  to  fight  is  less 
than  that  to  dine. 

These  fish  band  together  in  a  kind  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Each 
guard  has  but  one  side  from  which  at- 
tack can  come.  The  other  sides  are 
protected  by  the  operations  of  his 
three  companions.  The  other  guards, 
since  they  are  in  the  same  peril, 
can  be  trusted  implicitly.  You  will 
never  see  one  guard  attack  another, 
though  they  sometimes  collide  in  the 
pursuit  of  interlopers,  and  always 
overreach  into  each  other's  territory. 
They  never  molest  or  violate  one  an- 
other's nests,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  struggle,  when  scores  of  marauders 
are  swooping  down  at  once,  and  they 
are  dashing  in  all  directions  among 
them,  nipping  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
they  never  mistake  an  ally  for  an 
enemy. 

Their  duty  is  to  guard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  life  intrusted  to  them, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  labor 
they  even  drive  the  mothers  away, 
which  would  hint  that  the  latter  may 
eat  their  own  eggs.  Needless  to  say, 
they  are  in  no  great  personal  danger 
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from  the  intruding  crowd,  for  the  latter 
have  been,  or  may  expect  to  be,  guards 
themselves  some  day.  They  wish  only 
to  eat,  and  in  the  gratification  of  this 
desire  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  good 
nature,  or  cavalier  indifference,  which 
is  amusing.  If  a  guard  is  on  the  look- 
out, they  will  not  disturb  him.  If 
not,  they  will  eat  his  eggs.  Even  the 
guards  themselves  share  this  desire,  for 
once  they  are  off  duty — that  is,  when 
the  eggs  are  hatched — they  give  a  de- 
fiant flip  of  their  tails  and  look  about 
for  their  neighbors'  nests.  Their  roles 
as  guardians  of  public  morality  are  for 
the  time  discontinued. 

The  case  of  the  hermit  crab  offers 
an  even  more  interesting  example  of 
how  the  game  of  life  is  fought.  These 
soft,  spidery  creatures,  not  having  been 
furnished  by  nature  with  any  protec- 
tion of  their  own,  are  forced  by  the 
craving  other  creatures  have  to  eat 
them  to  find  some  protection  for  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  he  is  hatched 
he  hustles  around  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  finding  a  very  small  snail, 
weaker  than  himself,  pounces  upon 
it  and  drags  it  summarily  forth. 
Then  he  crawls  into  its  shell  and  is 
protected. 

However,  this  is  not  for  long.  He 
grows,  the  shell  becomes  too  small  for 
him.  It  is  then  necessary  for  him 
to  make  another  sortie;  and  you  may 
frequently  see  in  this  tank  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  that  makes  our  world  so  grim. 
One  will  come  scrambling  along  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  carrying  his  ill- 
fitting  house  on  his  back,  in  quest  of 
food  and  a  more  suitable  shell.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  snail  to  oust,  he  will 
sometimes  seize  a  fellow- crab,  whose 
shell  is  of  suitable  size,  and  him  he  will 
worry  and  torment  until,  by  a  process 
of  poking  and  scratching,  he  finally 
succeeds  in  causing  the  crab  to  put  his 
head  and  shoulders  out  in  self-de- 
fense. He  clutches  the  weaker  brother 
and  the  struggle  causes  him  to  drop 
his  shell.  The  victor  drops  his  own 
shell,  grabs  that  of  his  defeated  kin- 
dred and  scuttles  off.  The  brandish- 
ing of   claws   and   the   grimaces   that 


accompany  the  contest  are  sometimes 
very  amusing. 

Now  the  vanquished  hermit  must 
get  a  new  home.  He  takes  hold  of  the 
shell  which  the  other  has  abandoned. 
Finding  it  too  small  he  hurries  on,  peep- 
ing frantically  into  this  shell,  poking 
eagerly  at  that,  hoping  to  find  one 
untenanted  or  with  an  occupant  too 
feeble  to  defend  himself.  In  the  latter 
event  he  practices  the  same  annoying 
tactics  that  were  used  on  him.  If  he 
succeeds,  his  trouble  is  passed  to  the 
next  one.  If  he  loses,  heaven  defend 
him.  Even  now  a  monster  has  spied 
him,  or,  it  may  be,  he  has  poked  his 
claw  into  the  wrong  shell.  It  closes. 
He  is  grasped  by  a  strong  arm.  A 
short,  furious  struggle  ensues.  He  is 
pulled  irresistibly  in  and  devoured,  a 
victim  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
benevolent  assimilation. 

In  the  last  tank,  that  of  the  shark- 
sucker,  you  find  an  example  of  the  true 
parasite — the  child  of  fortune  who 
knows  just  enough  to  realize  that  he 
is  weak,  and  who  is  willing  to  attach 
himself  to  anyone  more  powerful  than 
he,  in  order  that  he  may  have  some  of 
the  good  things  left  after  his  master 
has  eaten.  This  curious  creature 
fastens  itself  to  the  belly  of  a  shark, 
and  lives  on  the  morsels  that  fall  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  about  a  foot  long, 
and  remotely  resembles  a  three-pound 
pickerel  on  its  back.  Its  belly  is 
slightly  curved  upward,  and  comes  to 
an  edge  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  Its 
back  is  flat  and  on  it  is  an  oblong, 
saucer-like  sucker,  which  enables  it 
to  fasten  itself  to  the  shark.  When  it 
is  quite  young  its  habitat  is  fixed  by 
the  location  of  its  parents.  It  is  born 
in  the  company  of  sharks  and  it  dies 
in  the  company  of  them.  The  fact  that 
it  might  be  able  to  do  something  for 
itself  never  seems  to  occur  to  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  never  does 
well  when  loose  from  its  master  or 
held  in  captivity.  The  one  in  the 
tank  lies  in  the  sand,  exactly  in  the 
same  position  it  would  have  if  it  were 
fastened  to  a  shark.  It  protrudes  its 
ugly  point  of  a  nose,  with  its  slit  of  a 
mouth  just  behind,  and  waits  for  food 
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to  be  dropped  down.  It  will  not 
skirmish  and  seek  anything  for  itself. 
Rather  it  lies  here,  and  if  not  fed, 
starves,  a  fine  example  of  the  parasite 
the  world  over. 

Do  not  these  examples  furnish  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  our  own  physical 
and  social  condition .''  What  set  of  cap- 
italists, or  captains  of  industry,  think 
you,  controlling  a  fine  privilege  or 
franchise,  which  they  wish  to  hatch 
into  a  large  forttme  would  not  envy 
the  stort  minnows  their  skill  in  driv- 
ing enemies  away?  What  sharper 
prowling  about  and  viewing  an- 
other's comfortable  home,  or  his  ex- 
cellent business,  or  the  beauty  of  his 
wife,  if  the  desire  seized  him,  would 
not  seize  upon  one  or  all  of  these,  and 


by  a  process  of  mental  gymnastics,  or 
physical  force,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
hermit  crab,  endeavor  to  secure  for 
himself  the  desirable  shell?  What 
weakling,  seeing  the  world  was  against 
him,  and  that  he  was  not  fitted  to  cope 
with  it,  would  not  attach  himself, 
sucker- wise,  to  any  magnate,  trust, 
political  or  social  (we  will  not  call 
them  sharks),  and  content  himself 
with  what  fell  from  his  table? 

Bless  us,  how  closely  these  lesser 
creatures  do  imitate  us  in  action — or 
how  curiously  we  copy  them!  The 
very  air  we  breathe  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  their  sea,  and  as  for  the 
tragedy  of  it — but  we  will  not  talk  of 
the  tragedy  of  it.  Let  us  leave  the 
Aquariimi. 


The  Blind  Destroyer 

BY    S.    E.    KISER 

AYE,  call  them  blind  whose  knotted  fists  are  shaken 
At  those  rich  castles  wherein  fools  abide 
Among  the  heaped-up  treasures  they  have  taken, 
Where,  gorged,  they  covet,  still  imsatisfied! 

Blind  Samson,  when  the  mighty  pillars  crumbled. 
Lay  crushed  and  heedless  of  the  chains  he  wore — 

Yea,  but  the  temples  and  the  idols  tumbled — 

The  proud  lords  who  had  mocked  him  were  no  more ! 


Prematurely    Gay 


"/'"CRAWLEY  must  have  been  thankful  he  was  insured  in  an  accident  com- 
^     pany  when  he  had  been  run  over  by  the  auto." 

"Yes,  but  he  wasn't  thankful  very  long.  The  insurance  company's  attor- 
ney convinced  the  jury  there  had  been  no  accident — that  the  chauffeur  had  acted 
intentionally." 


Foregone    Conclusion 


'LIPPER — How  was  it  that  statesman  wasn't  elected? 
Flapper — He  ran  against  a  politician. 


NOT  DYING 

w.  .  ,  »  „       .,  ^''^  ^^^    ^ork    World  Is  Inquiring:    '■''Is 

Missouri  Loves  Company,  But  Not  That  the   Democratic  Party   Dying?''      No 

Company  Quess  Not 

McCutcheon,  in  Chicago  Tribune  Bart,  in  Minneapolis  Journal 


/^(jjm'^ 


Some  Petitions  to  the  President 
McCutcheoH,  in  Chicago  Tribune 
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AT  eight  o'clock  to  the  stroke  of 
the  minute  Luke  Tearle  stepped 
out  of  a  Bloomsbury  lodging- 
house  and  walked  briskly  toward  South- 
ampton Row,  a  thing  which  he  might 
have  been  seen  to  do  at  the  same  time 
every  day,  with  unfailing  regularity, 
during  his  brief  and  infrequent  periods 
of  residence  in  London. 

The  persons  who  hurried  by  him 
little  suspected — for  he  cut  a  common- 
place figure  in  a  dark  overcoat  and 
bowler — that  this  lean,  wiry  individual, 
with  the  tanned  skin  and  the  steel-blue 
eyes  as  keen  as  a  hawk's,  followed  a 
calling  that  was  unique  in  its  way; 
that  he  was  traveling  and  purchasing 
agent  for  the  celebrated  firm  of  Rich- 
ter  &  Company,  dealers  in  beasts, 
birds  and  reptiles,  with  branches  in 
New  York,  Hamburg  and  Calcutta; 
that  he  was  a  man  who  knew  all  cor- 
ners of  the  uncivilized  globe  as  the 
down-at-heel  actor  knows  the  Strand, 
and  had  met  with  as  many  adventures 
while  trapping  wild  animals  as  would 
have  filled  a  three-volume  novel. 

Another  adventure  was  even  then 
waiting  to  be  added  to  the  Hst,  and  the 
subtle  malice  that  prompted  it — here 
in  the  world's  busiest  hive  of  men — 
was  by  chance  and  cunning  to  pursue 
him  for  thousands  of  miles  and  strike 
murderously  when  he  was  least  aware 
of  it. 

The  month  was  November  and  the 
prevailing  type  of  weather,  cold  and 
damp  and  foggy,  was  Tearle's  pet  aver- 
sion, though  he  was  equally  inured  to 
the  scorching  suns  of  Nubia  and  the 
brilliant  winters  of  northern  latitudes. 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  as  he 
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entered  a  cab  in  Holborn,  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  to  leave  England 
in  twenty -four  hours,  to  be  gone  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year. 

That  subject  filled  his  mind  during 
the  drive  eastward,  nor  was  the  thread 
of  it  broken  until,  having  been  put 
down  outside  of  Richter  &  Company's 
big  emporium  in  the  Minories,  he  saw 
a  swarthy,  sinister  countenance,  vague- 
ly familiar,  staring  at  him  from  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  dozen  yards  along  the 
pavement.  The  owner  of  the  face — it 
had  been  visible  for  but  a  second  and 
dimly  at  that — turned  and  vanished  in 
the  yellow  reek  of  the  fog. 

"That  scamp  Karong!"  muttered 
Tearle.  "No;  it  couldn't  have  been. 
It  looked  enough  like  him  to  be  his 
double,  though." 

He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity.  Karong,  the 
Malay,  who  had  come  to  England  with 
a  consignment  of  wild  beasts  from 
Sumatra  and  worked,  for  a  time,  with 
Richter  &  Company's  London  staff, 
was  now  serving  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  seriously  wounding  one  of  the 
porters  with  a  native  kris.  Tearle  had 
caught  him  in  the  act  and  had  been 
compelled  to  handle  him  roughly  before 
he  could  subdue  him  and  turn  him  over 
to  the  police.  Karong  had  sworn  ven- 
geance on  his  captor  at  the  time,  and 
to  have  a  Malay  for  a  foe  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  long  life. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  all  sorts  of 
perils,  the  threat  had  troubled  Tearle 
no  more  then  than  it  did  at  the  present 
moment.  The  business  of  the  day  was 
commencing  as  he  entered  the  empo- 
rium, and  his  first  step  was,  as  usual,  to 
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pay  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  vast 
warehouse  at  the  rear  of  the  premises. 
He  opened  the  door  with  his  own  key, 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  recoiled  with 
as  genuine  a  start  of  fear  as  his  in- 
trepid nature  was  capable  of.  And 
little  wonder,  for  an  African  lioness, 
noted  for  her  savage  temper,  was 
crouching  on  the  floor  within  a  dozen 
feet  of  him. 

The  surprise  was  mutual,  the  action 
quick.  With  a  blood-curdling  roar 
that  woke  responsive  cries  from  the 
occupants  of  the  other  cages,  the  tawny 
brute  sprang  forward.  Tearle  leaped 
out  of  her  way  barely  in  time,  with  an 
agility  bom  of  experience,  and,  retreat- 
ing to  one  side,  picked  up  a  long- 
handled  broom  that  lay  within  reach 
and  stood  on  the  defensive,  shouting 
loudly  the  while.  The  lioness  turned 
and  crept  toward  him,  foot  by  foot. 
She  paused,  her  eyes  flashing  fire  and 
her  limbs  quivering;  and  then,  as 
Tearle  felt  that  he  was  lost,  half  a 
dozen  porters  and  draymen  rushed 
noisily  into  the  warehouse  with  nets 
and  iron  bars. 

The  situation  was  speedily  reversed. 
The  fierce  animal  confronted  the  new 
arrivals,  who  gave  her  a  couple  of 
smart  raps  on  the  head  before  she  could 
spring.  She  backed  away,  screaming 
with  baffled  rage,  and,  wheeling  sud- 
denly, vaulted  into  her  cage,  the  door 
of  which  was  promptly  made  fast. 

"Somebody  will  suffer  for  his  care- 
lessness," Tearle  vowed  angrily. 

By  "somebody"  he  meant  the  night 
watchman,  who  alone,  excepting  him- 
self and  Hans  Richter,  had  a  key  to  the 
warehouse.  The  man  was  routed  out 
of  his  bed  in  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing— he  had  already  gone  off  duty,  but 
he  could  throw  no  light  on  the  mys- 
tery. He  had  not  drawn  the  bolts  of 
the  cage  door,  nor  did  he  see  how  any- 
one else  could  have  done  so. 

"  It  was  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  when  I  was  in  here  last,"  he 
declared,  "and  things  were  all  right 
then.  During  the  night,  as  usual,  I  ex- 
amined every  cage.  It  beats  me  how 
it  happened,  sir." 

The  watchman  was  reliable  and  his 


story  was  not  doubted.  Tearle  was 
not  a  little  mystified  and  disturbed 
by  the  unpleasant  incident,  and  his 
face  showed  it  when,  a  half-hour  later, 
he  sat  in  the  private  office  describing 
his  narrow  escape  to  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

"Marvelous  that  you  were  not 
killed !"  cried  Hans  Richter,  an  elderly, 
bearded  man  of  stout  dimensions. 
"It  was  a  dastardly  outrage — yes,  a 
premeditated  trap  set  to  catch  you. 
Tearle,  you  have  an  enemy." 

"  I  fear  I  have." 

"What's  your  theory?" 

"The  skylight,"  suggested  Tearle. 
"That's  how  the  man — whoever  he 
was — got  in  and  out.  He  probably  let 
himself  down  to  the  empty  giraffe 
box,  and  then  to  the  leopards'  cage, 
from  the  top  of  which,  with  a  hooked 
stick,  he  could  easily  have  drawn  the 
bolts  and  released  the  lioness.  It  was 
done  about  six  o'clock,  after  the 
watchman's  final  round,  and  the  scoun- 
drel must  have  known  that  I  would 
be  the  next  person  to  enter  the  ware- 
house." 

"True,  quite  true,"  assented  Hans 
Richter.    "  Do  you  suspect  anyone  ?" 

"  Well,  I  hardly  like  to  say,"  re- 
plied Tearle,  "but  the  fact  is,  I  be- 
lieve that  Linklater  has  never  for- 
given me  that  old  grudge.  When 
he  was  with  me  in  the  Soudan  a  year 
ago,  you'll  remember,  his  cowardice 
and  disobedience  lost  us  a  convoy  of 
animals  and  pretty  nearly  led  to  our 
being  killed  by  Fuzzies  in  the  bargain. 
After  we  came  home  I  reported  the 
fellow,  and  instead  of  discharging  him 
you  listened  to  his  appeals  for  mercy 
and  kept  him  on  as  shipping  clerk. 
Since  then  I  have  imagined  he  would 
like  to  put  his  knife  into  me,  figura- 
tively speaking." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  declared  Rich- 
ter, "  I  ought  to  have  turned  him 
adrift  at  the  time.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  Linklater,  however.  He  is  scarcely 
capable  of  such  a  cold-blooded  deed. 
Surely  someone  else  bears  you  a 
grudge?" 

"  Yes,  that's  true,"  admitted  Tearle, 
"  There's  Karong,  but  he  is  locked  up. 
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And  yet  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  him 
an  hour  ago,  when  I " 

"You  did  see  him!"  broke  in 
Richter.  "  He  was  released  yesterday, 
a  month  before  his  time  was  up,  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health.  Inspector 
Keene  mentioned  the  fact  to  me  last 
night,  and  I  meant  to  warn  you  as 
soon  as  I  came  this  morning." 

"  By  Jove !"  muttered  Tearle.  "  The 
mystery  is  out." 

"  Yes,  the  Malay  is  the  guilty 
party,"  vowed  Richter.  "  He  must  be 
looked  after." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  him,"  said  Tearle, 
"but  it  won't  do  to  let  him  go  un- 
punished, so  I'll  step  round  to  the 
police  station  at  lunch-time." 

Richter  proposed  to  attend  to  it  at 
once,  and  sent  a  man  off  with  instruc- 
tions. Then,  lighting  his  pipe,  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  extensive  tour 
on  which  his  agent  was  about  to  start. 

"We've  gone  into  it  thoroughly," 
he  said,  "and  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  anything  more  to  be  settled.  Aden, 
Colombo,  Madras,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
and  home  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and 
Berbera.  That  reminds  me,  when  you 
get  to  Java,  in  some  months'  time,  I 
may  want  you  to  run  up-country  and 
try  your  luck  at  trapping  a  black 
panther.  If  so,  I'll  cable  instructions 
to  you.  I  have  an  old  friend  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  a  planter  named  Cort  Van 
Bruyne,  and  he  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to " 

The  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  rap  on  the  door,  and  a  shifty- 
eyed,  dissipated-looking  man  of  forty, 
vnth.  a  pen  behind  his  ear  and  a  paper 
in  one  hand,  thrust  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders into  the  room. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but 
this  invoice  for  the  three  California 
lions  and  the  brace  of  cinnamon 
bears?  They're  in  the  Thames  now, 
sir.  Are  they  to  be  unloaded  here,  or 
sent  direct  to  Lord  Childbury's  private 
menagerie?" 

"Here,  of  course;  they're  not  sold 
yet,"  snapped  Hans  Richter.  "That 
will  do,  Linklater."  As  the  door 
closed  on  the  clerk  he  added:  "A  poor 
excuse.      I'm   certain  the  fellow  was 


listening  in  the  passage  before  he 
knocked,  though  I  don't  know  what 
he  hoped  to  gain  by  it.  I  shall  have 
to  get  rid  of  him." 

"He  seems  to  be  always  prowling 
about  on  the  quiet,  with  his  eyes  and 
ears  open,"  Tearle  replied  carelessly. 
"It's  rather  suspicious — he  knew  the 
animals  were  to  come  here,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "Upon  my  word,  I  can't 
feel  sure  whether  Karong  or  Link- 
later  let  the  lioness  out  of  her  cage. 
It's  a  toss-up  between  the  two.  Or 
possibly  they  hatched  the  plot  to- 
gether." 

The  dreary  November  day  wore  on, 
but  brought  no  success  to  the  de- 
tectives who  were  zealously  searching 
for  the  Malay.  He  was  still  missing 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  morning 
when  Tearle  drove  from  the  em- 
porium to  Fenchurch  Street  and  trav- 
eled down  to  Tilbury  to  board  the  P. 
&  O.  hner. 

On  a  day  in  June  of  the  following 
year  a  steamer  of  the  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  which  connects  with  the  English 
mail-boats  at  Singapore,  sailed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  past  Fort 
Jacatra,  and  dropped  anchor  off  the 
old  Dutch  town  of  Batavia.  It  was 
not  an  unfamiliar  scene  to  Luke  Tearle, 
who,  bronzed  and  clean-shaven,  in 
snowy  linen  and  sola-topee,  was  among 
the  first  passengers  ashore.  He  bent 
his  steps  immediately  to  Richter  & 
Company's  local  agent,  an  Aden  Jew. 

"Got  anything  for  me,  Solomon?" 
he  inquired,  when  the  man  had  greeted 
him  effusively. 

"  One  letter,  that's  all,"  said  the  Jew, 
producing  it.  "Business  is  dull,  sir. 
very  dull.  Will  you  try  any  trapping 
up-country?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Tearle,  as 
he  read  the  brief  communication  from 
his  employer.  "  I  have  no  instructions. 
I  shall  look  about  for  a  day  or  two  and 
then  go  back  to  Singapore  and  wait 
for  a  Zanzibar  boat.  That  is,  unless  I 
get  some  word  in  the  meantime." 

He  had  expected  a  message — it  was 
not  like  Hans  Richter  to  send  him  so 
far  south   for  nothing — and   his  next 
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step  was  to  cable  his  arrival  in  Java  to 
the  firm.  This  done,  he  strolled  through 
the  Arab  and  Chinese  quarters,  where 
bargains  in  wild  and  curious  things 
were  often  to  be  had,  and  then  went  to 
the  Hotel  Amsterdam,  whither  his  lug- 
gage had  preceded  him. 

The  middle  of  the  morning  brought 
a  cablegram  from  Hans  Richter : 

Have  missed  last  letter  at  Singapore — 
regret  fruitless  journey.  Take  first  boat 
Penang,  and  buy  or  catch  two  tigers,  one 
bulTalo. 

And  a  couple  of  hours  later,  as 
Tearle  was  sitting  down  to  the  noon- 
day table  d'hote,  a  second  cablegram  was 
handed  to  him,  running  as  follows: 

Plans  changed.  Go  up-country,  Buiten- 
zorg.  Trap  black  panther  any  cost.  Ask 
advice  Van  Bruyne.  Take  ample  funds  ex- 
penses. 

Tearle  ate  his  dinner  with  a  zest,  the 
fever  of  adventure  tingling  pleasantly 
in  his  veins.  Both  cablegrams  were 
in  the  firm's  cipher  code,  and  that  one 
pr  the  other  of  them  might  have  been 
sent  without  authority  was  the  last 
thing  that  could  have  entered  his  head. 

"It  seems  that  Richter  wrote  to  me 
at  Singapore,"  he  reflected,  "and  the 
letter  reached  there  after  I  sailed.  It 
turned  out  for  the  best,  though.  No 
doubt  the  panther  is  wanted  for  that 
Russian  grand  duke's  collection,  so  I 
did  well  to  come  on  to  Java.  The 
order  must  have  been  received  in  Lon- 
don between  these  two  messages." 

The  final  sentence,  "Take  ample 
funds  expenses,"  gave  Tearle  a  mo- 
ment's puzzled  thought,  for  he  had 
always  carried  plenty  of  cash  with 
which  to  pay  the  native  hunters  who 
assisted  him  in  trapping  wild  animals, 
and  never,  to  the  best  of  his  memory, 
had  Hans  Richter  sent  him  any  such 
injunction  by  letter  or  cable.  On  this 
occasion,  he  concluded,  it  was  war- 
ranted by  the  extra  importance  of  the 
order;  and,  dismissing  the  matter  from 
his  mind,  he  called  for  a  vehicle  and 
was  driven  with  three  cases  of  luggage 
to  the  railway  station. 

Through  dense  forests  and  rice- 
fields  and  plantations  of  ruddy  cacao 


pods,  by  Malay  kampongs  and  Dutch 
villages,  where  thirsty  water-buffaloes 
drank  from  crystal  pools  and  pictur- 
esquely-clad natives  chewed  betel 
leaves  as  they  stared  curiously  at  the 
train,  Tearle  slowly  traveled  all  that 
afternoon  to  Buicenzorg,  the  Simla  of 
the  Netherlands,  forty  miles  up  in  the 
hills.  And  at  sunset,  after  showing  his 
credentials  and  enjoying  a  hearty  sup- 
per, he  sat  out  on  the  veranda  of  his 
host's  bungalow,  Mynheer  Cort  Van 
Bruyne,  smoking  rank  Sumatra  to- 
bacco and  looking  across  a  wonderful 
green  gulf  of  foliage  to  the  distant  blue 
mountains  and  the  purple  crest  of 
mighty  Salak.  A  thousand  odors  per- 
fumed the  air.  A  Dutch  military  band 
was  playing  at  the  hotel  nearby,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  music  the  click 
of  billiard  balls  throbbed  up  from  the 
Planters'  Club. 

Van  Bruyne — he  was  a  great  trav- 
eler and  spoke  Enghsh  fluently — 
owned  half  of  Buitenzorg,  He  talked 
much  of  his  commercial  enterprises, 
and  of  many  things  besides,  before  he 
came  round  to  the  subject  that  most 
interested  his  guest. 

"So  Hans  Richter  sent  you  here," 
he  said.  "  From  Singapore  down  to 
Java,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  wild 
beast!  It's  a  queer  commission,  but 
I  dare  say  you'll  succeed,  if  you  know 
your  business.  As  for  black  panthers, 
they  are  getting  scarcer  every  year, 
though  there  happens  to  be  one  now 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  where  we  are 
sitting." 

"  So  near  as  that?"  exclaimed  Tearle. 

"Yes,  so  I'm  told.  And  I  don't 
doubt  the  story.  Only  four  days  ago 
the  brute  was  seen  by  a  couple  of  na- 
tives who  were  gathering  rubber  and 
spices  on  a  tract  of  wild  land  I  have 
back  in  the  interior.  They  were  so 
frightened  that  they  returned  home  at 
once — they  belong  in  the  village.  The 
place  I  was  speaking  of  lies  between  the 
Tulu  River  and  the  dense  forest  that 
surrounds  the  lower  slopes  of  Salak. 
There  is  a  bit  of  a  house  on  it,  a  mere 
sleeping-hut,  which  you  are  welcome 
to  make  use  of." 

"Just  what  I  want,"  declared  Tearle 
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"And  if  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  of 
hiring  help " 

"I'll  lend  you  a  couple  of  my  own 
men — trusty  fellows  who  know  some- 
thing of  wild  animals  and  have  killed 
a  few  in  their  time.  The  one  is  a 
Chinaman  and  the  other  a  Sikh.  I 
have  a  Malay;  he  is  the  best  of  the  lot 
for  your  purpose,  but  he  asked  for 
leave  this  morning  and  went  down  to 
Batavia  to  visit  his  brother." 

"Your  offer  is  most  welcome," 
said  Tearle.  "I  am  greatly  in  your 
debt,  Mynheer." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  planter.  "I 
am  glad  to  oblige  my  old  friend,  Rich- 
ter.  But  how  do  you  propose  to  take 
the  panther  alive,  may  I  ask?" 

Tearle  briefly  explained.  He  would 
tie  a  bleating  kid  to  a  tree  at  night, 
perch  himself  in  the  branches  over- 
head and  endeavor  to  drop  a  net  over 
the  animal  when  it  pounced  upon  the 
bait. 

"An  old  trick  of  mine,"  he  added. 
"It  may  require  a  week  of  watching, 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  to  succeed  in 
the  end.  Once  caught  in  the  net,  I'll 
load  the  brute  with  two  more  and  then 
secure  him  with  ropes  until  a  cage  can 
be  built  on  the  spot.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"A  good  plan,  sir,"  replied  Cort  Van 
Bruyne.  "It  sounds  practical  enough. 
Should  you  need  further  assistance — 
as  you  doubtless  will — there's  a  Malay 
kampong,  or  village,  four  miles  down 
the  river.  I  would  accompany  you," 
he  went  on,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  "but 
for  business  matters  that  keep  me  at 
Buitenzorg.  I  used  to  enjoy  some  rare 
sport  in  the  neighborhood — that's  why 
I  built  the  hut — and  I  have  an  iron 
shooting  cage  near  the  foot  of  Salak. 
At  least,  it  ought  to  be  there  still.  I've 
not  seen  it  for  three  years  and  more." 

"A  shooting  cage?"  queried  Tearle. 
"Such  as  are  employed  in  India?" 

"Yes,  exactly.  It's  a  fine  thing  for 
bagging  big  game,  if  you  can  draw 
them.  You  just  sit  inside  and  blaze 
away.  But  a  dead  panther  would  be 
of  no  use  to  you." 

"Not  a  bit,"  laughed  Tearle.  "I 
must  have  a  big  live  one,  full  of  venom 


and  deviltr>'.  Of  all  the  great  cats  in 
the  world,  Mynheer,  your  Javanese 
black  panther " 

"Is  the  v/orst,"  supplemented  Van 
Bruyne.  "I  agree  with  you.  He  is 
the  very  fiend  incarnate.  Well,  let  us 
hope  you  will  get  him.  Here's  luck  to 
you,  my  friend!" 

They  raised  the  tall  glasses,  bubbling 
with  curagoa  and  seltzer,  to  their  lips. 
Then  the  planter  put  his  hastily  down, 
and  with  an  angry  exclamation  he  was 
on  his  feet  and  as  quickly  off  the 
veranda.  A  dusky  figure,  unrelieved 
by  a  single  speck  of  white,  had  leaped 
out  of  a  bamboo  clump  and  was 
speeding  across  the  terraced  garden. 
Tearle  joined  in  the  chase,  which 
proved  futile.  The  twilight  had  fallen, 
and  the  fugitive  was  soon  lost  in  dense 
shrubber}^ 

"Let  him  go,"  muttered  Van 
Bruyne.  "The  scoundrel!  He  was 
lurking  within  four  yards  of  us.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  moved 
his  head." 

"What  did  he  want  there?"  asked 
Tearle.  "Do  you  suppose  he  was 
listening  to  our  conversation?" 

"Listening?"  the  planter  echoed  in 
surprise.  "No,  he  was  watching  for  a 
chance  to  steal  something.  There  are 
a  lot  of  pilfering  natives  about  and  I 
shall  have  to  make  an  example  of  one 
of  them.  Come  back.  It  would  be 
only  wasting  time  to  pursue  the  fellow 
any  farther." 

They  returned  to  the  veranda,  and 
the  incident  was  presently  forgotten. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  morning 
— but  little  preparation  was  necessary 
— Tearle  parted  from  his  kindly  host 
and  set  out  on  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  Tara  Bux,  the  Sikh,  and 
Yen  Sing,  the  Chinaman.  Four  Tamil 
coolies  were  also  of  the  party.  These 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  luggage,  which 
included  an  active  young  kid,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
the  same  evening  they  were  dismissed 
and  sent  back  to  Buitenzorg. 

Mynheer  Van  Bruyne's  hunting 
lodge,  to  give  it  a  name,  was  a  cozy 
little  structure  of  bamboo  and  thatch 
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elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
It  was  a  primeval  neighborhood,  wild 
and  beautiful,  and  the  first  night,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  scream  of  the 
black  panther  was  heard  several  times, 
and  at  no  great  distance. 

"He  will  be  setting  a  trap  for  us, 
unless  we  get  the  start  of  him,"  Tearle 
said  at  breakfast.  "They  are  treach- 
erous and  cunning  brutes." 

"And  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
tiger,"  replied  Tara  Bux,  "for  the  spirit 
of  the  Evil  One  is  in  them." 

The  close  of  that  day  found  Tearle 
highly  elated.  Mainly  through  the 
Sikh — he  was  the  equal  of  any  Hindu 
shikaree — the  three  had  picked  up  the 
trail  of  the  panther,  lost  and  found  it 
a  dozen  times  over,  and  finally  aban- 
doned it  for  good  at  the  edge  of  what 
was  unmistakably  the  creature's  lair, 
a  rocky  fastness  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  that  reached  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Salak.  Having  chosen  a  spot 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  the  trackers 
returned  to  the  lodge,  a  distance  of 
four  miles. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  Tearle 
and  Tara  Bux  to  make  preparations, 
the  Chinaman  went  off  to  the  Malay 
kampong  on  the  Tulu  River  to  arrange 
for  a  party  of  natives,  to  be  within 
easy  reach  during  that  night  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  forest,  in  case  they 
should  be  needed  to  help  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  cage.  Yen  Sing  was 
back  before  midday — it  had  been  cal- 
culated that  the  journey  would  take 
him  at  least  an  hour  longer — and  he 
assured  his  companions  that  he  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  errand.  Lunch 
over  and  everything  put  in  readiness, 
Tearle  snatched  a  brief  interval  of 
sleep,  from  which  he  was  roused  by 
Tara  Bux. 

"Wake  up,  sahib,  the  hour  is  late," 
said  the  Sikh.  "We  must  soon  be  on 
our  way." 

As  they  would  be  absent  until  morn- 
ing at  the  earliest,  they  fortified  them- 
selves with  another  meal,  cooked  by 
the  Chinaman.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  when  they  started,  each 
of  the  three  burdened  with  firearms, 
ropes  and  nets,  while  Yen  Sing  carried 


in  addition  a  bag  of  tools  and  the  kid. 
Though  traveling  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult they  made  such  steady  progress 
that  by  sunset  they  were  within  a  mile 
of  their  destination. 

Now  they  eased  their  pace  a  little 
and  went  on  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion lest,  betraying  their  presence  to 
the  panther,  they  should  either  pro- 
voke him  to  an  attack  or  frighten  him 
from  the  neighborhood.  All,  Tearle 
not  excepted,  felt  the  weird,  uncanny 
influence  of  the  vast  solitude.  Other 
wild  creatures  dwelt  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest — tigers  and  huge  serpents, 
and  the  formidable  rhinoceros — but 
there  was  not  a  sound  of  beast  or  bird. 
The  silence  seemed  to  whisper  of  lurk- 
ing dangers,  and  the  purple  gloom  was 
impressive.  Tamarinds  and  palms, 
bamboos  and  wide  banyans,  formed 
arcades  of  ghostly  shadow.  Flame 
trees  and  orchids  blazed  in  spots  out 
of  the  twilight.  Ferns  and  frangipani 
thickets  rose  yards  high,  and  para- 
sites and  flowering  creepers  hung  in 
festoons  from  the  maze  of  branches. 

"  Here  is  where  we  picked  up  the 
trail  yesterday,  just  before  it  led  us  to 
the  rocks,"  Tearle  said  at  length,  point- 
ing to  a  marshy  spot.  "We  have  less 
than  a  half-mile  to  go  yet,  so  we  shall 
be  in  plenty  of  time.  It  is  too  early 
for  the  panther  to  have  left  his  lair." 

"No  need  hurry,"  assented  the 
Chinaman;  and  several  minutes  later, 
in  a  narrow  open  space  girt  about  by 
dense  foliage,  he  stopped  and  put  his 
burden  on  the  ground.  "Rest  little 
bit,"  he  said,  producing  a  tiny  brass 
pipe  and  a  fig  of  greasy  tobacco.  "No 
getee  place  too  soon.  Heap  light  yet. 
Panther  smellee  goat,  see  mens,  then 
allee  samee  run  click  away." 

"No,  he  won't  leave  the  rocks  till 
dark,"  said  Tara  Bux.  "Come,  Yen, 
we  must  go  on." 

"Me  smokee  first,"  was  the  China- 
man's obstinate  reply. 

"Look  here,  you  yellow  heathen," 
Tearle  said  angrily,  "I  know  my  busi- 
ness better  than  you  do,  and  I  won't 
stand  any  nonsense!  Pick  up  that 
stufif  and  march!   Savvy?" 

Yen  Sing  scowled  and  looked  fright- 
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ened.  He  threw  a  quick,  furtive  glance 
around  him,  and  was  about  to  obey 
orders  when  a  sUght  noise,  Uke  the 
snapping  of  a  twig,  was  distinctly 
heard. 

"What  was  that?"  muttered  Tearle. 
"It  came  from  close  behind  you,  Tara 
Bux." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  panther,  sahib?" 
replied  the  Sikh,  as  he  turned  sharply 
and  put  down  the  bundle  of  ropes  and 
nets,  that  he  might  have  the  free  use 
of  his  rifle.  "My  ears  are  keen,  and 
though  I  said  nothing  I  have  heard 
the  same  noise  before,  as  if  some  wild 
beast  was  creeping  stealthily  after  us 
with  intent  to " 

At  that  instant,  cutting  short  the 
sentence,  a  swarthy,  half-naked  figure 
sprang  out  of  the  bushes.  The  man — 
in  the  first  brief  glimpse  it  could  be 
seen  that  he  was  a  Malay — swung  a 
knotted  club  and  brought  it  heavily 
down  on  the  head  of  Tara  Bux.  The 
appearance  and  the  blow  were  simul- 
taneous, incredibly  swift.  Thus  smitten 
unawares,  the  Sikh  dropped  without  a 
cry ;  and  with  that  his  assailant  and  the 
Chinaman  rushed  together  upon  Tearle, 
who  had  neither  time  to  draw  back 
nor  to  lift  a  hand  to  defend  himself. 

Realizing  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
murderous  trap  and  that  his  life  was 
at  stake,  he  offered  a  desperate  re- 
sistance to  his  foes.  At  first  his  strength 
and  fury  gave  him  an  equal  advantage, 
and  for  a  minute  or  so  the  dusky  little 
glade  was  the  scene  of  a  thrilling  and 
silent  combat.  But  it  soon  ended  in  the 
only  way  that  was  possible.  Despite 
his  violent  struggles  a  noosed  rope  was 
slipped  about  Tearle 's  throat  and 
jerked  tight,  and  while  in  this  condition, 
fast  choking  and  half  unconscious,  he 
was  overpowered  and  thrown  down. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  a  few 
moments  later,  the  noose  had  been 
removed.  He  was  bound  helplessly  to 
a  palm  tree  at  one  side  of  the  glade, 
with  his  wrists  tied  behind  him  and  a 
rope  wrapped  in  many  coils  around  his 
body  from  his  ankles  to  his  shoulders. 
The  two  ruffians,  who  stood  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  him,  had  in  the 
meantime  not  been  idle.   Yen  Sing  was 


patiently  loading  himself  with  rifles, 
nets  and  the  bag  of  tools,  which  his 
companion  was  handing  to  him.  The 
body  of  poor  Tara  Bux  had  disap- 
peared and  a  short  trail  across  the 
glade  showed  where  it  had  been 
dragged  into  a  bamboo  thicket. 

The  Malay,  showing  his  white  teeth 
in  a  ferocious  grin,  now  turned  to  the 
captive,  and  as  quickly,  his  captor's 
full  face  being  revealed  in  what  feeble 
glow  remained  of  the  twilight,  a 
chilling  suspicion  flashed  upon  Tearle. 
It  became  a  certainty  the  next  in- 
stant, loth  though  he  was  to  believe 
such  a  startling  thing. 

"Has  the  Englishman  forgotten 
me?"  fell  a  familiar  voice  upon  his  ear. 

"By  heavens!"  cried  Tearle,  looking 
closer.  "Karong!" 

"Yes,  I  am  Karong,"  the  man 
coolly  replied.  "Karong,  Tearle- 
sahib,  whom  you  beat  and  kicked  like  a 
dog,  whom  you  sent  to  the  white  man's 
prison  far  across  the  sea.  But  I  am 
here.  A  Malay  never  forgets,  never 
forgives  an  injury.  I  have  waited  for 
my  vengeance  and  it  is  ripe." 

"I  saved  you  from  the  gallows,  you 
scoundrel,"  Tearle  said  hotly.  "  Oth- 
erwise you  would  have  been  hanged. 
And  in  return  for  that  kindness,  what 
did  you  do?  The  lioness  faiHng  to 
kill  me,  as  you  intended,  you  follow 
me  to  Java  and  set  a  fresh  trap,  as 
if  I  had  been  your  worst  enemy." 

"  You  struck  me — that  is  enough. 
But  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
lioness,  nor  did  I  follow  you  here. 
I  have  been  at  Buitenzorg  for  many 
weeks,  working  for  my  old  master. 
I  knew  you  would  come,  and  I  had 
patience " 

"Then  Mynheer  Van  Bruyne  is 
your  master?"  cried  Tearle,  with 
sudden  comprehension.  "It  was  you 
we  chased  the  other  night?" 

"How  could  I  have  been  there," 
the  Malay  asked  mockingly,  "  when 
I  had  gone  to  Batavia  to  visit  my 
brother?" 

"You  infernal  rascal!  I  would  like 
to  have  my  hands  on  you  for  about 
a  minute.  But  you  will  pay  dearly 
for  your  crimes,  be  assured." 
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"Speak  while  you  may,  Tearle- 
sahib,  for  your  lips  will  soon  be  silent 
forever.  You  seek  a  black  panther. 
Well,  you  shall  find  him.  And  while 
the  beast  is  crunching  your  bones 
Yen  Sing  and  I  will  hasten  to  the 
lodge  and  possess  ourselves  of  the  bag 
of  silver  and  gold  that  you  concealed 
under  the  floor.  There  are  vessels  in 
the  harbor  of  Batavia  and  we  shall 
be  far  away  before  you  are  missed." 

With  that  Karong  unbound  the 
limbs  of  the  kid,  and  tied  it  by  the 
neck  to  a  clump  of  tree-ferns  within 
a  couple  of  yards  of  the  palm.  The 
cool  fiendishness  of  the  thing  ap- 
palled Tearle. 

"Yen  Sing,  listen  to  me,"  he  cried, 
aware  that  no  appeal  for  mercy  could 
move  the  Malay.  "You  have  been 
tempted  by  this  villain  and  you  will 
surely  repent  of  it.  Save  my  life,  and 
you  shall  not  be  punished  for  what 
you  have  already  done.  I  promise 
you  that." 

The  Chinaman  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  made  no  reply.  Avarice 
was  stronger  than  fear  of  consequences ; 
nor,  indeed,  would  his  own  life  have 
been  worth  a  moment's  purchase  had 
he  shown  any  sign  of  weakness. 

Karong  laughed.  "Come,"  he  said 
to  his  companion.  "Farewell,  Tearle- 
sahib,  a  long  farewell." 

With  that  the  precious  pair  were 
gone.  They  disappeared  in  the  gloom, 
Yen  Sing  leading  and  the  Malay 
prudently  keeping  behind.  Tearle 
stared  after  them,  listening  until  he 
could  no  longer  hear  their  rustling 
footsteps.  In  all  his  life  of  perilous 
adventure,  he  told  himself,  he  had 
never  been  in  so  tight  a  place.  Hope 
there  seemed  none.  The  whimpering 
of  the  kid  must  inevitably  draw  the 
black  panther  to  the  spot,  and  he 
shuddered  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  then.  The  horror  of  his  im- 
pending fate  absorbed  him.  That 
Karong's  vindictiveness  was  unparal- 
leled even  for  a  Malay  did  not  enter 
his  mind ;  far  less  did  it  occur  to  him 
that  another's  fertile  brain  might  have 
helped  to  set  the  trap. 

He  tried  hard  to  free  himself,  strain- 


ing and  tugging  until  he  was  exhausted, 
but  the  ropes  were  tightly  wrapped 
and  knotted.  Finding  all  his  efforts 
futile,  he  yielded  to  utter  despair.  It 
was  now  quite  dark,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  across  the  glade.  From 
a  distance,  breaking  on  the  silence, 
floated  strange  cries.  He  knew  that 
the  night-prowlers  of  the  forest  were 
stirring  from  their  lairs,  and  wondered 
whether  the  panther  were  at  the  mo- 
ment stealing  toward  him.  Then,  to 
add  to  his  apprehensions,  the  kid 
began  to  bleat  pitifully.  The  little 
creature  was  hungry   and  frightened. 

A  cold  sweat  moistened  Tearle 's 
forehead.  "God  help  me!"  he  mut- 
tered. 

He  felt  the  prayer  to  be  vain. 
Providence  did  not  perform  miracles, 
and  nothing  short  of  one  could  save 
him.  Even  if  the  black  panther  failed 
to  appear,  some  other  wild  beast 
would  certainly  make  an  end  of  him 
before  the  morning. 

But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  when  Tearle 's  spirits  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb  a  chance  discovery — an 
expedient  that  had  not  hitherto  oc- 
curred to  him — rallied  his  courage. 
As  he  hung  limply  against  the  taut 
ropes,  watching  and  hstening,  breath- 
ing in  deep  gasps  after  his  exertions 
and  trembling  at  the  slightest  sound, 
one  hand  came  in  rasping  contact 
with  the  rough  surface  of  the  palm 
tree.  At  once,  clutching  eagerly  at 
this  ray  of  comfort,  he  began  to  draw 
his  fettered  wrists  to  and  fro  with 
a  sawing  motion.  He  persevered, 
heedless  of  weariness  and  pain,  though 
half  the  time  he  was  rubbing  the  skin 
from  his  hands.  Harder  and  faster 
he  moved  his  arms.  He  was  still  du- 
bious of  success  when,  of  a  sudden,  he 
felt  the  tension  relax.  The  bark  had 
worn  through  one  of  the  strands  of 
thick  hemp,  and  his  wrists  were  free. 

He  was  faint  with  joy  for  a  moment. 
Then,  after  a  difficult  struggle,  he 
managed  to  pull  one  arm  entirely  out 
of  the  coils  that  wrapped  his  body. 
He  released  the  other  more  easily  and 
in  desperate  haste  he  attacked  the 
knots  that  as  yet  held  him  captive. 
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They  were  fortunately  tied  in  front 
and  soon  yielded  to  his  nimble  fingers. 
The  rope  dropped  in  a  bunch  to  his 
feet,  and  with  a  grateful  heart  he 
staggered  away  from  the  tree,  testing 
the  powers  of  his  cramped  limbs. 

"Thank  heaven!"  he  gasped.  "I 
am  still  in  some  peril,  but  I  believe 
I  shall  live  to  punish  those  murderous 
scoundrels." 

He  had  been  a  prisoner  for  an  hour 
or  more  and  the  silvery  glow  of  the 
moon  was  now  beginning  to  penetrate 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage.  Reas- 
sured by  the  silence  around  him,  he 
made  a  thorough  search  of  the  glade 
in  the  vain  hope  that  one  of  the  rifles 
might  have  been  left  behind. 

"No,  they've  carried  off  the  lot," 
he  muttered.  "This  isn't  a  safe  neigh- 
borhood for  an  unarmed  man,  so  I 
had  better  get  away  from  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I'll  take  the  kid  with 
me — it  would  be  a  shame  to  leave  the 
little  creature  to  be  devoured.  But 
first  I  ought  to  see  if  poor  Tara  Bux 
is  really  dead.  The  blow  may  have 
only  stunned  him,  though  I'm  afraid 
it  crushed  his  skull." 

This  laudable  intention,  however, 
was  to  be  frustrated.  Whether  dead 
or  alive  Tara  Bux  had  to  be  left  to  his 
fate,  and  the  luckless  kid  as  well,  for 
just  then  a  rasping  scream — such  a 
loud,  devilish  cry  as  no  words  can 
describe — echoed  through  the  forest 
from  a  point  alarmingly  near  at  hand. 
The  black  panther,  scenting  a  feast, 
was  coming  unerringly  to  claim  it. 

Tearle  shivered  for  an  instant,  the 
blood  turning  icy  cold  in  his  veins; 
the  next  he  was  in  rapid  flight,  tearing 
blindly,  aimlessly  through  the  forest, 
though  with  a  vague  idea  that  he 
was  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
hunting  lodge.  He  had  left  the  glade 
not  a  minute  too  soon.  A  shrill, 
whimpering  cry,  drowned  as  quickly 
by  a  deep-throated  roar  and  a  thud 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  ground, 
told  a  plain  and  tragic  tale.  The 
kid  was  in  the  jaws  of  the  black 
panther. 

Silence  followed  the  little  tragedy, 
and  Tearle  could  almost  hear  his  heart 


thumping  as  he  continued  to  beat  a 
hurried  retreat  from  so  dangerous  a 
neighborhood.  He  had  had  a  nasty 
scare,  he  told  himself,  but  it  was  all 
right  now.  The  fierce  brute,  provided 
with  a  dainty  titbit,  would  gorge  to 
repletion. 

For  a  time  his  spirits  rose.  He 
pressed  on  steadily,  threading  the  maze 
of  gigantic  trees  and  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, now  groping  in  blackest  shadow, 
now  moving  through  a  silvery  glow 
that  penetrated  the  interlaced  foliage 
overhead.  Knowing  from  what  quar- 
ter the  moon  shone  that  night,  he 
trusted  that  he  was  holding  a  suffi- 
ciently straight  course,  though  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  doing 
so.  He  meant  to  wait  until  morning 
at  the  lodge,  where  he  was  satisfied 
that  Karong  and  the  Chinaman  would 
stop  only  long  enough  to  get  the  bag 
of  money.  Then  he  would  proceed  to 
the  Malay  kampong  on  the  Tulu  River 
and  organize  a  party  to  pursue  the  two 
scoundrels. 

"They  can't  escape,"  he  reflected. 
"They  are  sure  to  be  caught  at  Ba- 
tavia,  if  they  get  as  far  as  that  I'll 
send  a  message  over  to  Buitenzorg  first 
thing,  and  Van  Bruyne  will  wire  down 
to  the  coast." 

Such  were  Tearle's  plans;  but  his 
hopes  of  realizing  them  were  soon  to 
sink  to  zero.  He  had  gone  perhaps  a 
mile  when  he  stepped  on  a  snake  and 
felt  the  slimy  coils  writhing  underfoot. 
With  a  startled  yell,  wrung  involunta- 
rily from  his  lips,  he  sprang  into  the 
air  and  was  fortunately  not  bitten.  He 
ran  a  few  yards,  and  as  he  paused, 
shaken  and  unnerved  by  his  narrow 
escape,  a  doleful,  wailing  cry  rang  be- 
hind him.  The  panther  had  been 
stealthily  creeping  after  him,  and  from 
the  sound  it  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Again,  intrepid  man  though  he  was, 
Tearle  felt  an  icy  shiver  as  he  took  to 
his  heels.  Evidently,  he  reasoned — he 
could  account  for  the  pursuit  in  no 
other  way — the  brute  had  at  some  time 
tasted  human  flesh  and  preferred  it  to 
goat's  meat.  With  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity his  mind  grasped  the  situation, 
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and  his  Courage  almost  failed  him  at 
the  thought  of  his  deadly  peril.  He 
was  unarmed,  helpless.  There  was  no 
shelter,  no  safety  to  be  had  in  miles. 
His  enemy  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He 
might  keep  the  lead  for  a  time,  and 
then 

"I'm  afraid  it's  all  up  with  Luke 
Tearle,"  he  muttered,  between  his  pant- 
ing breaths. 

He  had  covered  no  more  than  a 
dozen  yards  when  the  blood-curdling 
cry  was  repeated.  Faster  and  faster 
he  ran,  urged  by  the  instinct  of  preser- 
vation that  one  retains  to  the  last,  and 
with  every  few  seconds  the  pursuing 
animal  screeched  at  him.  Each  time 
the  awful  sound  was  nearer.  The  chase 
was  drawing  to  its  inevitable  end. 

The  terrors  of  imagination  gripped 
Tearle,  and  he  felt  a  vivid  sense  of 
what  he  would  suffer  when  those  sharp 
claws  and  crunching  teeth  fastened  in 
his  flesh.  Blindly,  desperately,  he  con- 
tinued his  flight.  He  struck  against 
trees,  caught  his  feet  in  trailing  vines 
and  trampled  and  tore  through  clog- 
ging grass  and  thickets.  He  fell  head- 
long over  a  log,  and  as  he  rose  the 
panther  screamed  with  fury  at  his  very 
heels.  With  a  hoarse  cry  he  sped  on, 
straining  hard,  and  the  next  instant 
he  burst  into  an  open  glade  about  forty 
yards  across,  that  was  bathed  in  sil- 
very moonlight.  In  the  middle  of  it 
stood  a  square,  bulky  object  that  cast 
a  shadow  of  fretwork  on  the  level  sward. 

"  V an  Bruyne's  shooting  cage!"  gasped 
Tearle.  "Thank  heaven,  I  have  a 
chance!" 

Not  daring  to  look  behind  him  the 
hunted  man  rallied  all  his  strength  for 
this  last  effort.  A  dozen  strides  and 
he  was  at  the  door  of  the  cage,  which 
fortunately  had  been  left  open.  He 
threw  it  shut  as  he  staggered  inside 
and  with  trembling  fingers  found  and 
slid  the  rusty  bolt.  Barely  in  time! 
As  he  quickly  drew  back,  ready  to 
drop  with  exhaustion,  the  whole  struc- 
ture reeled  and  shook  to  the  crash  of  a 
heavy  body. 

Baffled  and  maddened,  its  prey 
snatched  from  its  very  jaws,  the  pan- 
ther screamed  and  squalled  till  the  for- 


est rang.  Twice  more  it  attempted  to 
break  in,  and  then  it  began  to  trot 
round  and  round  the  cage,  while  Tearle, 
standing  in  the  middle  out  of  harm's 
way,  constantly  turned  to  face  his  be- 
sieger. During  this  interval  he  recov- 
ered his  breath  and  with  it  some  de- 
gree of  courage,  though  as  yet  he  did 
not  know  how  far  he  could  rely  on 
his  strange  shelter. 

He  was  both  fascinated  and  repelled 
as  he  watched  the  movements  of  the 
slowly  pacing  beast.  It  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  its  kind,  full  grown  and 
as  black  as  ink.  With  long,  plump 
body  and  switching  tail,  massive  head 
and  short,  thick  limbs,  flat,  velvety 
paws  that  padded  the  ground  noise- 
lessly, wicked  eyes  that  flashed  sparks 
of  green  and  yellow  fire — it  was  the 
very  personification  of  Satan  himself. 

"What  a  prize  to  send  home  to  Eng- 
land!" thought  Tearle,  his  professional 
instincts  for  the  moment  rising  superior 
to  danger. 

The  animal  continuing  its  restless 
prowl,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining his  surroundings.  The  cage — it 
was  empty  save  for  a  stool  that  lay  in 
the  comer — was  constructed  of  stout 
iron  bars  placed  about  six  inches  apart. 
It  was  perhaps  ten  feet  long  by  eight 
in  width  and  height,  and  not  fastened 
to  the  ground.  The  board  floor  was 
covered  with  sheet-iron,  the  whole  sup- 
ported loosely  on  the  base  of  the  sides. 
It  had  at  one  time  been  roofed  over — 
doubtless  to  protect  the  hunters  from 
the  rain — with  thatch  and  bamboo,  of 
which  a  half  was  still  in  position  on  the 
iron  cross-bars. 

"It  is  a  safe  enough  place,"  was 
Tearle's  mental  comment,  "though  I 
am  probably  in  for  a  long  and  uncom- 
fortable siege." 

This  was  a  hasty  judgment,  how- 
ever, as  he  presently  had  good  reason 
to  admit.  Already  tired  of  conducting 
a  fruitless  blockade,  the  panther  now 
began  to  spring  in  turn  against  all  four 
sides  of  the  cage,  screeching  horribly 
and  thrusting  its  paws  as  far  as  it  could 
between  the  bars,  which  rattled  and 
groaned  under  each  attack.  Some  of 
them   actually   bent,    and   the   whole 
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structure  swayed   as  if  it  might   fall 
apart. 

Tearle  grew  seriously  alarmed,  and 
then  wellnigh  lost  heart  as  a  far  worse 
peril  threatened  his  security.  Failing 
to  force  an  entrance  by  assault,  with 
devilish  cunning  the  panther  changed 
its  tactics  and  started  to  dig  at  the 
base  of  the  cage,  a  httle  to  the  left  of 
the  door.  It  worked  rapidly,  its  pow- 
erful forefeet  ripping  up  a  continual 
shower  of  dry  earth.  From  time  to 
time  it  paused  to  sniff  or  to  fix  its  glit- 
tering orbs  on  the  hapless  man. 

"  By  heavens,  this  won't  do!"  Tearle 
told  himself.  "  The  brute  will  soon  be 
inside.  If  he  digs  under  he  can  lift 
the  whole  crazy  floor — for  that  matter 
some  of  the  boards  are  pretty  well 
rotted  out  beneath  the  sheet-iron,  and 
those  powerful  paws  will  crumple  up 
the  thin  iron  itself  like  pasteboard, 
I'm  in  a  worse  scrape  than  ever,  and  I 
don't  see  any  way  out  of  it." 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  he  did 
some  hard  thinking,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  planted  the  stool  in  the  middle  of 
the  cage  and  climbed  upon  it,  hoping 
that  he  might  be  able  to  tear  one  of  the 
cross-bars  from  its  sockets  and  thus 
provide  himself  with  a  formidable 
weapon.  But  as  he  looked  up  he  saw 
what  was  apparently  a  movable  grill — 
a  trap  two  feet  square — set  in  the  top 
of  the  cage;  and  this  discovery  in- 
stantly suggested  a  brilliant  though 
dangerous  plan  by  which  he  could  per- 
haps both  save  himself  and  make  a 
prisoner  of  his  enemy.  He  was  not 
mistaken.  The  grill  was  there — shoot- 
ing cages  commonly  had  two  exits,  he 
remembered — and  at  the  second  at- 
tempt the  pressure  of  his  hands  started 
the  rusty  clamps.  Inch  by  inch  the 
iron  framework  moved  to  one  side  un- 
til the  two-foot  aperture  was  wide  open. 

It  had  occurred  to  Tearle  that  the 
floor,  pregnable  as  it  was  to  attacks 
from  underneath,  would  yet  offer  on 
the  top  side  a  very  discouraging  sur- 
face of  smooth  iron,  and  the  floor  as  a 
whole,  though  it  could  be  lifted  from 
underneath,  could  not  be  forced  down- 
ward against  the  iron  base  of  the  side 
walls. 


The  panther  meanwhile  had  scarcely 
heeded  what  was  going  on.  Tearle 
stepped  down,  feeling  shaky  and  nerv- 
ous; and  little  wonder,  considering 
what  he  meant  to  do.  He  had  some 
loose  matches  in  one  pocket,  and  in 
another  was  a  folded  copy  of  a  Dutch 
newspaper.  He  crumpled  this  to  the 
shape  of  a  torch  and  stuffed  it  back, 
and  then,  seeing  that  his  determined 
foe  was  still  scratching  and  digging,  he 
plucked  up  the  necessary  courage  to 
put  his  daring  project  into  execution. 

His  heart  thumped  loudly  as  he  drew 
the  bolt  of  the  door — which  opened  in- 
ward— and  swung  it  on  its  creaking 
hinges.  He  sprang  to  the  stool,  seized 
the  bars  overhead,  and,  with  a  single 
play  of  the  muscles,  drew  himself  up 
through  the  aperture  to  the  roof.  The 
thatch  and  bamboo  gave  him  a  foot- 
hold, and  as  he  stooped  quickly  and 
drove  the  grill  shut — not  knowing  but 
he  might  have  to  undo  it  in  greater 
haste — he  heard  a  bound  and  a  rat- 
tling jar,  a  cry  of  snarling  rage.  Glanc- 
ing down,  he  saw  the  great  panther 
crouching  below  him  with  flaming  eyes. 
It  had  promptly  seized  its  advantage 
and  bounded  into  the  cage. 

Now  was  the  critical  moment — the 
test  on  which  life  or  death  depended. 
As  the  unsuspecting  brute  quivered 
for  an  upward  spring,  Tearle  scraped 
a  match  and  touched  it  to  the  crumpled 
newspaper.  One  leap,  and  he  was  on 
the  ground;  another,  and  he  stood  by 
the  open  doorway.  The  panther, 
which  had  just  then  fallen  back  from 
the  roof,  wheeled  round  with  a  blood- 
curdling screech.  It  was  an  instant  too 
late.  Confronted  by  a  scorching  mass 
of  fire,  the  fierce  animal  recoiled  in 
terror  and  slunk  toward  the  rear  side 
of  the  cage.  With  one  hand  Tearle 
thrust  the  blazing  torch  as  far  in  as 
he  could,  while  with  the  other  he 
hurriedly  pulled  the  door  shut  and 
slid  the  bolt  into  its  socket. 

Cool  nerve  and  daring  had  won  a 
splendid  victory.  The  tables  were 
completely  turned,  and  the  hunter  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  hunted.  Tearle's 
face  was  as  pale  as  the  moonlight,  but 
it  wore  a  grim  smile  as,  dropping  the 
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burning  fragment  of  paper,  he  struck 
across  the  glade  and  disappeared  in 
the  forest.  The  panther,  squatting 
dejectedly  behind  the  iron  bars, 
watched  the  retreating  figure  out  of 
sight  and  then  lifted  its  voice  in  a  long 
and  dismal  wail. 

To  be  twice  snatched  from  the 
presence  of  death,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  was  rather  a  nerve- 
trying  experience  even  for  Tearle.  He 
felt  a  bit  shaken  as  he  pushed  on,  nor 
could  he  get  rid  of  a  haunting  fear 
that  the  panther  might  by  some  means 
escape  and  take  up  the  pursuit  again. 
However,  the  silence  behind  him  re- 
mained unbroken,  and  when  he  had 
gone  two  miles  or  more  he  fell  in  with 
a  stroke  of  good  luck.  He  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  little  fire  of  twigs  burn- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  rock.  A  dog  flew  at 
him,  barking,  and  a  man  rose  up  with 
a  leveled  rifle. 

"  Don't  shoot!"  Tearle  cried  hastily. 
"  I'm  a  friend." 

The  dog  being  called  off,  he  stepped 
forward  and  showed  himself,  to  re- 
ceive a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
stranger.  The  latter  turned  out  to  be 
a  Dutch  officer,  a  certain  Captain 
Rotha,  belonging  to  a  party  of  sports- 
men, who  were  in  camp  on  the  south- 
em  slopes  of  Salak.  He  had  set  out 
alone  that  afternoon,  it  appeared,  and 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  forest. 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,"  he 
said,  speaking  English  fluently,  when 
he  had  listened  to  Tearle's  thrilling 
story.  "  With  the  help  of  my  dog  Piet, 
who  has  a  strain  of  the  bloodhound  in 
him,  I  think  we  may  overtake  your 
brace  of  scoundrels  before  morning." 

Tearle  gratefully  accepted  the  offer, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  starting.  More 
by  chance  than  skill  they  held  so 
accurate  a  course  that  an  hour  later 
they  reached  the  shooting  lodge,  which, 
as  they  had  expected,  was  dark  and 
deserted.  The  bag  of  money  was  gone, 
but  the  other  property  had  been  left 
behind. 

They  stopped  only  long  enough  for 
Tearle  to  arm  himself  and  light  a 
lantern,  and  then,  their  four-footed 
companion    picking    up    the    trail    of 
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the  fugitives  almost  immediately, 
they  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast.  Having  no 
doubt  that  the  chase  would  last  for 
hours  at  the  least,  they  were  not  a 
little  surprised  when,  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  lodge,  the 
hound  suddenly  tore  the  leash  from 
its  master's  hand  and  sprang  forward 
with  loud  and  eager  baying. 

"  Can  we  be  up  with  them  already  ?" 
exclaimed  Tearle. 

"  It  seems  so,"  replied  Captain 
Rotha.  "  The  scent  must  be  very 
fresh." 

Proceeding  cautiously  for  twenty 
yards  through  the  forest,  to  where  the 
dog  stood  yelping  in  a  mournful  key, 
they  came  upon  a  ghastly  and  start- 
ling scene.  The  Chinaman  was 
sprawled  across  the  path,  the  back  of 
his  skull  crushed  in,  and  his  body  still 
warm  and  quivering.  A  couple  of 
yards  farther  on  lay  Karong,  his  face 
purple  and  his  left  arm  swollen  to  half 
its  size.  In  one  hand  was  the  bag  of 
money,  and  in  the  other,  crushed 
lifeless  by  the  grip,  was  a  tiny  yellow 
serpent  that  had  evidently  bitten  him. 

"They  have  met  with  a  terrible 
retribution,"  said  Tearle.  "It  is  easy 
to  see  what  happened.  The  Malay,  to 
further  his  own  safety,  struck  Yen 
Sing  down  from  behind,  and  then,  as 
he  stooped  over  the  body,  the  snake 
fastened  on  his  arm.  It  is  a  most 
venomous  reptile — I  know  the  species." 

"They  richly  deserved  their  fate," 
Captain  Rotha  declared  solemnly. 
"  Are  they  both  dead?  No,  this  fellow 
moved  just  now." 

As  he  spoke  Karong  opened  his 
eyes,  which  rested  with  apparent  recog- 
nition upon  Tearle 

"  Beware,"  he  whispered  faintly. 
"You  have — another — enemy " 

It  was  his  last  effort.  The  next  in- 
stant he  expired,  with  words  of  peni- 
tence and  remorse  on  his  lips. 

"What  did  he  mean?"  inquired 
Captain  Rotha. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  Tearle, 
in  a  puzzled  tone. 

But  he  knew  a  minute  later,  when, 
having    searched    the    folds    of    the 
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Malay's    sarong,    he    found    a    greasy 
card  bearing  the  printed  address: 

Stephen    Linklater,  No. ,  Blenheim 

Villas,  Walham  Green,  London. 

In  the  gray  hght  of  dawn  Tearle  and 
Captain  Rotha  reached  the  Malay 
kampong,  and  later  in  the  morning, 
after  they  had  slept  for  a  time,  they 
set  forth  to  retrace  their  steps  in  com- 
pany with  a  large  number  of  natives, 
two  small  detachments  of  whom  were 
dropped  on  the  way  to  fetch  in  the 
bodies  of  Karong  and  Yen  Sing.  The 
latter,  of  course,  had  not  been  near  the 
village  on  the  previous  day. 

The  rest  of  the  party  pushed  on 
steadily ,  and  it  may  be  imagined  with 
what  surprise  and  pleasure  Tearle 
found  the  black  panther  still  a  cap- 
tive in  Mynheer  Van  Bruyne's  shoot- 
ing cage.  Though  the  animal  had 
been  cunning  enough  to  try  to  dig  its 
way  in,  it  had  made  no  attempt  to 
escape  in  a  similar  manner,  the  smooth 
sheet-iron  surface  of  the  floor  having, 
as  Tearle  had  hoped,  discouraged  the 
brute  from  attacking  the  only  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  cage,  and  he  had 
wasted  himself  against  the  iron  bars. 
Another  surprise,  no  less  welcome,  was 
in  store,  for  half  a  dozen  natives,  who 
had  been  sent  to  search  for  the  Sikh's 
body  while  their  companions  built  a 
cage,  returned  with  Tara  Bux  in  a 
litter.  Though  unconscious  and  suf- 
fering from  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  the 
poor  fellow  was  far  from  dead. 

During  the  afternoon  a  couple  of 
Captain  Rotha's  brother  officers  turned 
up,  greatly  relieved  to  find  him  alive, 
and  he  went  back  with  them  to  the 
camp.  With  considerable  difficulty 
the  panther  was  transferred  from  the 
iron  cage  to  the  wooden  one,  which 
was  moved  the  same  evening  as  far 
as  the  shooting  lodge.  Two  days  later 
it  safely  reached  Buitenzorg,  borne 
the  shoulders  of  a  dozen  Malays. 
Others  tenderly  carried  Tara  Bux,  and 
he  was  on  the  way  to  complete  re- 
covery when,  after  spending  a  week 
with  Cort  Van  Bruyne,  Tearle  bade 
farewell  to  the  hospitable  planter  and 
traveled  down  the  coast. 


He  shipped  the  panther  to  England, 
via  Rotterdam,  by  a  cargo  steamer,  and 
the  following  day  he  left  Batavia  for 
Singapore  by  a  Dutch  mail-boat.  Mean- 
while he  had  written  a  long  and  impor- 
tant letter  to  Richter  &  Company. 

Three  months  later,  when  Tearle 
was  at  Berbera  on  the  Somali  coast,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  employer  in 
reply  to  the  one  he  had  sent  from  Java. 

Yours  of  June  25  to  hand  [wrote  Hans 
Richter],  and  strangely  enough  your 
amazing  story,  and  the  remarkable  suspi- 
cions you  entertained,  were  verified  within 
a  few  days.  Stephen  Linklater  was  then 
on  his  deathbed,  stricken  with  a  fatal  fever, 
and  before  he  died  he  made  a  full  and  peni- 
tent confession.  It  was  he  who  let  the  lioness 
out  of  her  cage  that  morning.  It  was  done 
at  the  instigation  of  Karong.  The  subse- 
quent plot  was  hatched  by  the  pair.  Link- 
later  knew,  of  course,  that  you  were  to  visit 
Java  during  your  trip,  and  the  Malay,  as  it 
happened,  had  previously  arranged  to  work 
his  passage  there  on  a  Dutch  vessel  sailing 
from  the  Thames  and  seek  employment 
with  Mynheer  Van  Bruyne,  in  whose  service 
he  had  been  some  years  ago.  Their  object 
was  both  murder  and  robbery,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Karong  should  send  half  of  the 
money  to  his  confederate  in  London. 
Through  my  change  of  plans  the  crime 
would  have  been  rendered  impossible  but 
for  Linklater,  who,  having  taken  the  first 
cablegram  to  the  office  for  me,  and  having 
access  to  our  cipher  code,  several  hours  later 
forged  and  handed  in  the  second  message 
that  sent  you  up  to  Buitenzorg. 

It  has  all  turned  out  for  the  best,  since 
your  adventure  ended  happily;  for  the  mar- 
ket price  of  black  panthers  has  risen  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  one  now  on  its  way  to 
England  goes  to  Lord  Childbury's  private 
collection. 

"  Well,  that's  just  the  way  I  reck- 
oned it  out,"  Tearle  told  himself  when 
he  had  read  the  letter  through.  He 
smoked  thoughtfully  as  he  looked 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  "  It  was  a  desperate  and  neatly 
planned  piece  of  villainy,"  he  reflected, 
"and  I  wonder  that  I  got  out  of  it 
alive.  A  few  more  little  affairs  of  that 
sort  and  my  hair  will  be  turning 
prematurely  gray," 

And  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  he  strode  off  to  the  market- 
place to  see  whether  any  lion  cubs 
had  perchance  arrived  by  Somali  cara- 
van from  the  interior. 


Suppressed    Cartoons 


BY   THOMAS    H.    TIBBLES 


THE  fraud  that  was  perpetrated 
on  the  genuine  Democrats  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Bel- 
mont-Sheehan-Ryan-Cleveland  gang  of 
Wall  Street  operators  in  1904  has  never 
yet  been  fully  comprehended  by  the 
people.  There  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  voters,  honest  men,  as  true 
Democrats  as  ever  lived,  who  were  so 
badly  deceived  that  they  cast  their 
votes  for  the  worst  set  of  scoundrels 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  politics  in  all 
history,  thinking  that  they  were  voting 
for  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln.  There  was  no  chance  for  the 
people  to  learn  the  truth.  It  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  the  truth  dawned 
upon  even  those  who  were  around  the 
Democratic  headquarters  in  the  Cen- 
tury Building,  opposite  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  in  New  York. 

Many  earnest  men  had  offered  their 
services  to  the  committee,  believing 
that  they  would  be  doing  service  to 
mankind  by  any  aid  they  could  render 
to  a  party  that  would  oppose  the 
political  party  under  which  the  great 
trusts  had  been  fostered  and  had 
grown  to  riches  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  men.  They  felt 
that  there  was  a  crisis  coming  in  our 
Republic — that  the  old  doctrines  of 
honesty,  righteousness,  prosperity  for 
all  the  people  were  being  discarded, 
and  instead  of  them  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted a  government  based  upon  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  the 
race  to  submit  to  conditions  that 
would  result  in  the  practical  pauperi- 
zation of  the  masses  and  immense 
riches  for  the  few.  The  tendencies  had 
all  been  that  way  under  the  rule  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  senators  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Washington  openly 
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represented  railroad  companies,  ex- 
press companies,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  trusts,  but  not  the  people. 
These  thousands  of  voters  thought  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  a  party  in 
opposition  to  all  that,  and  would  op- 
pose those  pohcies  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  had  brought  such  a  state  of 
things  about. 

These  honest  Democrats  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  vocations  of  civilized 
life.  There  were  farmers,  scholars, 
authors  and  artists  among  them.  There 
lived  at  that  time  a  young  artist  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  doing  work  on  a 
Republican  daily  in  which  he  had  no 
heart  at  all.  He  drew  such  cartoons  as 
were  suggested  to  him  by  those  who 
directed  the  policies  of  the  paper  or 
illustrated  the  writings  of  the  men  who 
furnished  the  matter  for  it.  He  was 
tired  of  the  work.  He  wanted  to  do 
something  for  humanity.  He  wanted 
to  put  his  heart  into  his  art  work.  He 
thought  that  he  could  get  such  an 
opportunity  if  he  could  secure  work 
from  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, so  he  applied  to  De  Lancey 
Nicoll,  who  had  charge  of  that  part 
of  the  work,  and  submitted  to  him 
specimens  of  his  drawings.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  receiving  the 
drawings  Mr.  Nicoll  telegraphed  the 
artist  to  come  and  take  the  position  of 
cartoonist  for  the  national  committee 
during  the  campaign. 

The  young  man  resigned  his  position 
on  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  and  came 
to  New  York  joyfully,  thinking  that  he 
had  at  last  secured  a  situation  where 
he  could  not  only  earn  his  daily  bread, 
but  at  the  same  time  do  something 
toward  uplifting  the  human  race. 

His  first  survey  of  the  elegant  head- 
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\WAJ(£  UP nucMsS    ''ill?'/,  ','.  ''_ 


"Tom  Taggart  was  without  duties  except  to  smoke  cigars  and  shake  hands." 


quarters  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  sent  a  chill  over  him.  He 
had  supposed  that  Tom  Taggart,  of 
Indiana,  was  the  head  of  the  committee, 
as  that  gentleman  had  been  elected 
chairman.  He  found  Mr.  Taggart  sit- 
ting with  his  feet  up  on  the  desk, 
smoking  a  cigar.  Further  observation 
showed  that  smoking  cigars  and  shak- 
ing hands  were  all  the  duties  that  Mr. 
Taggart  ever  performed.  The  man  who 
issued  the  orders  was  not  Mr.  Taggart, 
but  Mr.  August  Belmont.  Belmont  was 
the  commander  there  and  Tom  Taggart 
was  simply  a  private,  detailed  at  head- 
quarters without  duties  to  perform 
except  to  smoke  cigars  and  shake  hands 
with  the  employees  and  an  occasional 
visitor  who  came  in.  Visitors  to  Mr. 
Taggart's  room  were  not  numerous  and 
were  for  the  most  part  such  Demo- 
crats as  happened  to  visit  New  York 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  to  their  local  con- 
stituents that  they  had  been  at  the 
headquarters  and  seen  the  chairman. 
The  young  artist  found  that  Belmont 
occupied  the  big,  front  office  and  Tom 
Taggart's  room  was  in  the  rear.  Men 
who  really  had  business  with  the  com- 


mittee went  to  Mr.  Belmont's  room. 
Tom  Taggart  passed  out  the  cigars, 
shook  hands  and  played  the  good  fel- 
low with  those  Democrats  who  simply 
"dropped  in"  to  see  how  things  were 
running. 

Finally  the  artist  finished  his  first 
cartoon.  He  was  ordered  to  show  it  to 
Mr.  Belmont,  as  no  cartoon  could  be 
accepted  and  sent  out  to  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  without  Mr.  Belmont's 
approval.  The  artist  felt  a  little  proud 
of  his  cartoon.  It  was  the  first  one  into 
which  he  had  been  privileged  to  put 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  skill.  Cartoons 
for  reproduction  in  newspapers  are 
drawn  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  one 
that  the  artist  set  down  against  the 
wall  in  a  good  light  for  Mr.  Belmont's 
approval  was  nearly  three  feet  high 
and  two  feet  wide.  It  represented  a 
trust  magnate  with  a  huge  diamond 
on  his  shirt  front  displaying  a  banner 
on  which  was  written:  "We  believe 
it  is  for  the  best  of  the  country  to 
re-elect  Roosevelt  and  request  all 
men  in  our  employment  to  cast  their 
ballot  for  the  above  candidate  under 
penalty  of  dismissal. — Trust  Co." 

When  Mr.  Belmont  saw  that  cartoon 
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The  cartoon  which  Mr.   Behnont  described  as  seditious. 


he  thrust  his  hands  down  in  his  pockets 
and  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of 
it  for  some  time,  all  the  while  growing 
more  excited.  At  last  he  turned  to  the 
artist  and  said:  "That  is  seditious. 
That  is  seditious."     August  Belmont 


is  a  little  man,  not  much  over  five 
feet  tall,  but  as  he  looked  at  that  car- 
toon his  eyes  flashed  and  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  fullest  little  height  as  he 
denounced  it  as  "seditious." 

The  young  artist  began  to  realize  that 
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^^4^. 


The  cartoon  denounced  by  Mr.  Taggart. 


in  leaving  a  Republican  paper  and 
coming  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  he  had  not  improved  his 
opportunities  to  work  for  the  uplifting 
of  mankind,  but  he  was  not  completely 
discouraged.  He  tried  again.  He  was 
in  his  youth  a  farmer  boy,  as  many  of 
our  great  artists  and  eminent  men 
have  been.  The  Democratic  Party  in 
his  boyhood  days  had  been  the  friend 
of  the  farmer.  It  had  protested  against 
the  policy  that  forced  the  farmer  to 
buy  everything  he  consumed  in  a 
high  protective  tariff  market  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sell  everything  he  had  to 
sell  in  a  free-trade  market.  Besides  that 
the  Republican  Party  press  just  at 
that  time  was  picturing  the  farmers 
as  the  true  plutocrats,  who  rode  around 
in  automobiles.  He  therefore  drew  a 
cartoon  representing  the  farmer  as  the 
Republican  press  described  him  and 
as  he  really  was.  It  happened  this  time 
that  Tom  Taggart  saw  the  cartoon  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Belmont, 


and  Tom  instantly  denounced  it, 
jumped  on  it,  as  it  were,  with  both  feet. 

Then  the  artist  went  to  his  room  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school.  He  told 
his  father  that  nothing  was  being  done 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  without  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  August  Belmont,  who  was 
acting  for  six  million  people.  "  My  car- 
toons are  carefully  inspected  by  Mr. 
Belmont,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
them  that  hurts  the  trusts  they  are 
laid  aside.  Why  I  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Belmont  I  don't  understand.  I  must 
ask  you  not  to  cast  your  vote  at  this 
election  for  Mr.  Belmont.  If  Parker 
were  elected,  Mr.  Belmont  would  be  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Parker  per- 
sonally may  be  all  right,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  he  could  resist  the  influence 
of  Belmont.  There  are  reasons  enough 
why  you  should  not  vote  for  Parker." 

After  that  the  young  artist  made  no 
more  efforts  to  put  his  heart  into  his 
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work.     He  drew  such  cartoons  as  he  cation,  the  money,  but  had  captured 

was  ordered  to  draw.     He  found  that  art    also    and   made    it    the    slave    of 

at    the    Democratic    headquarters    he  plutocracy. 

must  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  But  this  artist  was  not  suppressed, 

that    he   had    done   on    a    Republican  He  finally  secured  an  engagement  on 

paper.    The  outlook  was  dark.    There  Tom  Watson's  Magazine,  and  there  he 

seemed    to    be    no    way    in    which    he  has  been  at  liberty  to  put  his  heart  into 

could  use  his  art  to  assist  the  oppressed,  his  work,  which  he  has  been  doing  since 

The  rich  had  not  only  captured  the  last  August  to  the  delight  of  all  its 

transportation,  the  means  of  communi-  readers. 


His    Ultimate  Decision 


*  '\^7'HEN  I  was  a  freckle-nosed  schoolboy,  with  one  front  tooth  out  and  a 
•^  *  perpetual  sun-grin  on,"  ruminatingly  said  Mr.  Timrod  Totten,  "one 
of  my  hardest  tasks  was  grinding  through  a  certain  old  United  States  history, 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  me  by  my  Uncle  Gamaliel.  It  was  an  austere 
tome,  and  its  phraseology  was  stilted  and  its  flavor  of  the  from-this-we-should- 
learn  kind  so  esteemed  by  the  hackers  of  epitaphs  and  the  editors  of  rural 
newspapers ;  enlivened  by  sundry  pictures  of  a  sort  well  calculated  to  imbue  the 
student  with  a  lifelong  hatred  for  Art. 

"  I  gritted  my  way  through  the  book  with  an  unreasoning  doggedness,  the 
chronicles  therein  set  forth  carrying  no  more  real  significance  to  my  half- 
baked  mind  than  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  Kickapoo  language.  What  the 
men,  great  and  small,  of  whom  I  read  had  done  or  had  not  done  mattered  nothing 
to  me  then — the  ways  of  men  were  past  finding  out.  A  boy  could  not  possibly 
understand  them;  why  wreck  his  intellect  trying? 

"Well,  later  along,  after  I  had  reached  the  age  where  I  knew  everything, 
I'd  haul  that  old  book  out  once  in  a  while  and  have  a  good  laugh  over  its  ab- 
surdities. The  agonized  straining  at  gnats  indulged  in  by  our  ancestors,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  their  strict  enforcement  of  the  Blue  Laws  and  their  cheery  in- 
difference to  the  rules  of  horse-sense — the  hundred  and  one  examples  of  the 
eccentric  workings  of  human  nature  in  the  raw,  to  be  found  all  through  the  book — 
tickled  me  mightily.  With  my  glee  was  mingled  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  nowa- 
days we  were  ever  so  much  smarter  and  managed  things  a  great  deal  better  than 
our  rectangular  forefathers. 

"Eh-yah!  That  was  all  pretty  funny  to  me  then;  but,  just  the  other  day, 
when  I  dug  that  old  book  up  again  and  conned  it  over,  its  dreary  wood-cuts, 
its  quaint  chronicles  and  the  strabismussed  point  of  view  from  which  it  was 
written  didn't  seem  so  amusing  after  all.  Mebby  it  was  b'cuz  my  sense  of 
humor  ain't  as  lively  as  it  once  was,  and  mebby  it's  b'cuz  I've  reached  the  age 
where  I  have  found  out  that  I  don't  know  anything  worth  mentioning,  and  have 
been  bumped  around  from  one  experience  to  another  till  I've  gone  clear  back 
to  my  original  conclusion,  that  the  ways  of  men  are  past  finding  out,  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  is  useless  to  waste  one's  peace  and  happiness  trying  to  do  so." 


Increasing  Burdens 

T7LIPPER — The  poor  man,  you  know,  pays  the  freight. 

-'-     Flapper — If  he  doesn't  look  out  he  v/ill  soon  have  to  carry  the  load  as  well. 


Deaf  in  the  Right  Ear 

McCutcheon,  in  Chicago  Tribune 


Tammany's  Idea  of  Splitting  a  Ticket 

McCutckeony  in  Chicago  Tribune 


Morris^  in  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  none 
would  speak  of  the  horror 
which  came  upon  the  world; 
but  now  that  three  years  have  passed 
men  talk  about  it  openly  and  ask  one 
another  what  it  was  and  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

Their  questions  are  rarely  answered ; 
for  some  of  the  survivors  have  lost 
their  reason;  others  have  lost  their 
memory ;  the  majority  remember  noth- 
ing but  silence  and  unseen  hands 
grasping  at  them  out  of  the  dark.  Few 
of  the  few  who  have  any  distinct 
recollection  possess  the  gift  of  express- 
ing themselves  clearly,  I  am  one  of 
those  whose  memory  is  tolerably  clear, 
and  I  am  a  writer  by  profession.  So 
they  have  asked  me  to  set  down  my 
experience. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  1910.  I  was 
hurrying  down  the  Strand  to  call  upon 
my  agents,  who  had  telephoned  to 
me  about  an  offer  for  my  last  novel. 
It  was  a  hot,  bright  day  and  I  was 
shading  my  eyes  to  look  across  the 
street,  when  suddenly  the  sun  went 
out.  I  thought  I  was  smitten  with 
blindness  and  flung  up  my  arms  and 
gave  a  great  cry.  I  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Then  all  sound  stopped. 
The  rumble  of  vehicles,  the  scurry 
of  feet,  the  cries  of  the  street  venders, 
the  shouts  of  the  newspaper  boys — 
all  the  hum  of  life — ceased  in  an  in- 
stant. 

I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  died; 
but  I  could  feel  my  limbs;  feel  my 
lips  moving  as  I  cried  for  help;  feel 
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the  vibration  of  the  traffic  that  I  could 
not  hear. 

"I  am  blind!"  I  shouted.  "Blind! 
And  deaf!  Hold  me,  someone — Some- 
one!" 

I  heard  no  call,  and  no  answer.  I 
groped  wildly  in  the  darkness,  and 
met  other  hands  that  were  groping  too. 
I  seized  someone  by  the  shoulder,  and 
others  seized  me.  Their  hands  twitched 
convulsively.  They  were  crying  out 
as  I  was.  I  knew  by  touching  their 
open  mouths  and  faces  contorted 
with  fright.  A  woman  whom  I  held 
slipped  away  from  my  grasp,  and  a 
man  whom  I  grasped  in  her  stead 
fell  too.     I  suppose  they  fainted. 

It  is  possible  that  I,  too,  fainted, 
but  was  held  up  on  my  feet  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  for  I  seemed  to 
lose  myself  for  a  time  and  to  come  back 
to  myself  in  a  swaying,  clutching 
mass  of  unseen,  unheard  people.  I 
felt  sick  and  almost  suffocated,  and 
tried  vainly  to  push  my  way  out,  till 
the  crowd  was  scattered  by  a  plunging 
horse  which  brushed  against  me  as  it 
passed.  I  took  a  few  hurried  steps  and 
found  myself  somewhere — alone!  The 
perspiration  was  running  down  my 
cheeks,  and  my  throat  was  dry  and 
swollen  with  cries  that  I  had  not 
heard.  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  lone- 
liness than  I  had  been  of  the  crowd. 

I  swept  the  air  with  my  arms  till 
I  struck  my  hand  against  a  wall.  I 
could  feel  that  I  had  cut  my  wrist.  I 
felt  myself  sobbing  with  utter  fear, 
and  felt  the  tears  running  down  my 
cheeks.     I  touched  people  again;  but 
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they  were  dancing  and  gesticulating 
as  if  they  had  gone  mad,  and  I  was 
too  afraid  of  them  to  hold  them. 
When  they  were  gone  I  beat  the 
empty  air  again,  and  wished  I  had 
even  the  poor  mad  people  for  com- 
pany. I  stumbled  on,  and  presently 
I  stumbled  against  a  man.  He  held 
me,  and  I  held  him,  both  of  us  shaking 
horribly.  He  put  his  hps  to  my  ear 
as  if  he  shouted — I  felt  his  breath — 
but  I  heard  nothing.  He  smelled  of 
strong  drink  and  I  did  not  Hke  him; 
but  I  dared  not  be  alone,  so  I  clutched 
him  as  he  clutched  me.  I  could  not  have 
freed  myself  from  him  if  I  had  wished, 
for  he  was  a  powerful  man  and  grasped 
me  violently.  His  fingers  twitched  on 
my  arm  and  he  walked  unsteadily. 
We  staggered  about  for  what  seemed 
a  long  time.  I  did  not  consider  what 
I  was  doing  at  first;  but  gradually  I 
began  to  think.  Perhaps,  I  told  my- 
self, the  darkness  and  silence  would 
pass  away  as  swiftly  as  they  had  come. 
Even  if  it  lasted  forever  it  might 
be  possible  to  live  in  the  strange,  dark, 
silent  world  in  some  new  fashion  of 
life — a  Hfe  that  was  only  touch  and 
smell — and  possibly  taste.  I  wondered 
whether  there  were  still  taste  in  any- 
thing. The  idea  of  taste  reminded  me 
that  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty — terribly 
thirsty.  I  decided  to  find  something 
to  eat  and  drink. 

I  tried  to  make  my  unseen  com- 
panion understand  my  purpose  by 
touching  his  mouth  with  my  fingers, 
but  he  still  swayed  and  clutched  sense- 
lessly. I  made  signs  of  cutting  with 
a  knife  upon  his  cheek,  and  indicated 
a  fork  with  three  fingers,  and  pre- 
tended to  put  things  in  his  mouth,  but 
still  I  could  not  make  him  understand. 
I  invented  an  alphabet  and  spelt  out 
messages  with  taps  upon  his  shoulder; 
one  tap  for  A,  two  for  B,  and  so  on, 
but  he  showed  no  sign  of  compre- 
hension. So  I  dragged  him  slowly 
along,  feeling  about  me  with  one  hand. 

I  found  what  felt  like  shop-fronts, 
and  after  a  time  I  touched  what  might 
be  the  entrance  to  a  restaurant.  I 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  man  inside 
and    fumbled    at    the    counter,    but 


found  only  show-cases.  My  com- 
panion struck  his  fist  angrily  upon  the 
glass  and  shivered  it.  I  could  feel 
the  broken  glass  in  his  hand.  That 
was  how  1  knew.  He  steadied  himself 
a  little  after  this  and  pushed  me  along. 
I  think  he  had  realized  my  object,  but 
I  could  get  no  intelligible  sign  from 
him. 

We  got  into  another  crowd  for  a  few 
moments  when  we  re-entered  the 
street,  and  they  drove  us  almost 
underneath  a  horse.  Then  we  stum- 
bled over  a  number  of  prostrate  bodies. 
They  had  evidently  fainted,  or  died  of 
fright.  Then  we  nearly  tripped  over 
a  dog  which  snapped  at  me  and  tore 
my  clothes.  I  think  it  bit  my  com- 
panion, for  he  kicked  out  and  we  lost 
our  balance  and  fell  on  the  ground. 
He  embraced  me  so  closely  that  I 
could  not  rise.  I  grew  angry  and 
struck  at  him  and  he  struck  at  me.  He 
was  a  very  strong  man,  and  I  think 
he  would  have  killed  me  if  he  had  not 
been  afraid  to  release  his  hold  for  fear 
of  my  escaping  and  leaving  him  alone. 
I  feared  him  more  than  the  darkness, 
but  less  than  the  silence. 

At  last  we  got  upon  our  feet  and  after 
a  deal  of  groping  found  a  pubhc-house 
— I  could  tell  it  by  the  cut-glass  doors. 
We  made  our  way  behind  the  counter 
and  secured  some  sandwiches  and  ate, 
and  filled  our  pockets.  I  drank  some 
water.  My  companion  found  the  beer 
engines.  I  could  not  get  him  away 
from  them.  He  bound  my  arm  to  his 
with  a  ball  of  twine,  winding  it  round 
and  round  and  tying  it  tightly  so  that 
he  could  have  both  his  hands  free  to 
drink  without  releasing  me.  He  drew 
beer  and  drank  till  the  place  reeked 
with  the  liquor.  Soon  he  rolled  about 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  upon  his 
feet.  I  took  out  my  penknife  stealthily 
and  cut  the  twine  from  my  arm.  Then 
I  gave  him  a  push  and  he  fell.  I  knew 
he  had  fallen  because  I  felt  his  hands 
grasping  at  my  ankles.  I  eluded  them, 
clambered  over  the  counter  and  got 
back  into  the  street — alone.  I  reached 
out  with  my  arms  to  try  to  find  some- 
one— anyone.  I  should  have  gone 
back  to  the  wretched  man  in  my  lone- 
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liness,  but  I  could  not  find  the  house 
again.  I  knocked  against  cabs  and 
horses  in  the  streets.  The  horses  were 
kicking  with  terror  and  one  bit  my 
arm.  So  I  went  back  to  the  pave- 
ment I  started  from,  or  across  the 
road — I  did  not  know  which ! 

At  the  comer  of  a  side  street  I  ran 
into  some  people  standing  together. 
They  were  gentlefolk  by  the  touch  of 
their  clothes;  some  men  and  some 
women — I  was  not  sure  how  many — 
and  a  little  girl  with  silky  curls.  I 
seized  their  hands  and  shook  them; 
but  the  women  shrank  from  me  and 
hung  upon  the  men,  and  the  men 
hustled  me  aside.  I  tried  to  make 
them  feel  my  clothes  and  my  smooth 
palms  to  show  that  I  was  of  their  own 
class,  but  they  could  not  or  would  not 
understand,  and  pushed  me  so  vio- 
lently that  I  fell.  I  picked  myself  up 
and  tried  to  find  them  again.  I  was 
ready  to  go  on  my  knees  to  beg  for 
their  company,  but  they  had  moved  or 
I  mistook  the  direction.  I  could  not 
find  them  or  anyone  or  anything,  and 
a  great  terror  came  upon  me.  I 
shrieked  and  heard  no  sound,  and 
staggered  on,  pawing  at  the  air. 

Presently  I  found  buildings,  and 
walked  along  touching  them  with  one 
hand,  till  the  air  felt  more  open.  I 
imagined  that  I  was  coming  to  the 
Embankment  or  to  Trafalgar  Square 
— I  did  not  know  which  way  I  had 
gone — but  I  ran  against  houses  which- 
ever way  I  turned.  At  last  I  came 
upon  a  drinking  fountain,  and  drank, 
and  ate  some  of  the  sandwiches  from 
my  pocket  and  sat  down  and  rested 
till  I  felt  so  cool  that  I  judged  night 
had  come.  Then  I  rose  and  groped 
about  till  I  found  an  open  door.  I 
entered  what  seemed  to  be  a  private 
hotel,  found  a  sofa,  and  slept  on  it  till 
I  was  seized  roughly  and  thrust  out 
into  the  street.  It  was  still  cold,  and 
I  thought  that  the  night  had  not  yet 
gone — if  there  were  now  day  or  night. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  only 
time — and  silence — and  space  for  the 
stretching  out  of  a  hand.  I  grasped 
myself  to  be  sure  there  was  something 
in   the    space — grasped   myself   till   it 


hurt.  I  walked  blindly  on,  not  caring 
what  became  of  me  so  long  as  I  came 
to  something,  till  I  fell  over  a  pros- 
trate body.  It  felt  stiff  and  cold!  I 
screamed  silently  and  went  on. 

I  seemed  to  lose  my  senses  and  find 
them  again  as  I  discovered  that  I  was 
on  the  Embankment.  I  knew  the 
feel  of  the  parapet,  and  that  I  could 
drown  if  I  threw  myself  into  the  water 
below.  The  thought  that  there  was 
this  refuge  comforted  me  strangely,  I 
fell  over  more  people  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  when  I  knelt  down  and 
examined  them  I  felt  that  they  were 
breathing.  I  tried  my  alphabet  on 
them,  but  they  did  not  understand  it, 
and  those  who  made  any  movement 
pushed  me  feebly  away.  I  walked  on 
till  I  met  a  man  who  tried  to  hold  me. 
I  pushed  him  aside.  Fear  seemed 
alive  in  the  darkness.  When  the  man 
had  gone  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not 
stayed  with  him,  and  I  decided  to  join 
company  with  the  next  person  whom 
I  met,  whether  I  feared  him  or  not. 

The  next  living  being  I  touched  was 
a  woman  sitting  on  a  seat.  I  sat  down 
beside  her,  but  when  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  hold  her  she  had  gone!  It 
seemed  that  all  feared  all  who  tried  to 
make  dumb  acquaintance  with  them. 
I  rose  and  went  on  again  till  I  touched 
a  hansom  cab.  The  horse  in  the  shafts 
was  pawing  restlessly.  I  supposed  it 
was  hungry  and  thirsty.  I  had  kicked 
a  pail  of  water  previously,  so  I  went 
back  and  fetched  it.  I  stood  beside 
the  horse  sorne  while  for  company,  but 
resolved  at  length  to  move  on.  I  had 
an  idea  that  if  I  could  make  my  way 
over  one  of  the  bridges  and  get  out  of 
London,  I  might  find  the  sun  shining. 
It  must  be  a  city  fog,  I  assured  myself 
— ^just  a  fog.  Anyhow  it  would  be 
more  tolerable  if  I  could  find  my  way 
to  Blackheath,  to  my  own  rooms,  and 
to  people  who  knew  me — if  anyone 
knew  anyone  now. 

Presently  it  grew  warm  again,  from 
which  I  inferred  that  the  sun  still  rose, 
though  I  could  not  see  it.  Soon  after- 
ward I  came  to  a  bridge,  I  took  it 
for  Blackfriars.  When  I  had  gone 
some  way  across  two  hands  clutched 
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my  legs.  They  were  such  small  hands 
that  I  did  not  fear  them  greatly.  I 
stooped  down,  and  felt  a  small  child 
lying  on  the  lap  of  a  woman.  The 
woman's  hair  was  loose  and  hanging 
over  her  face.  I  thought  she  was 
young.  She  shivered  at  my  touch, 
but  I  sat  down  beside  her.  She  laid 
my  hand  on  the  child  as  if  she  appealed 
to  me  for  help.  I  felt  its  mouth  mov- 
ing, as  if  it  cried  for  something.  I 
tried  my  alphabet  on  the  giri,  spelling 
F-R-I-E-N-D,  but  she  put  my  hand 
to  her  head  to  feel  that  she  shook  it. 
I  could  tell  by  the  way  she  held  my 
hand  that  she  did  not  mean  to  refuse 
my  friendship,  but  to  show  that  she 
could  not  understand  my  signs. 

After  this  she  put  my  hand  to  her 
mouth  and  made  motions  of  eating 
and  drinking.  Also  she  put  it  to  the 
child's  mouth  and  it  nearly  bit  me 
in  its  famished  eagerness.  I  gave 
them  the  few  sandwiches  I  had  not 
eaten  and  they  ate  them  ravenously. 
She  then  made  signs  of  drinking.  I 
plucked  at  her  sleeve  to  rise  and  come 
with  me,  and  she  came.  She  was 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  so  I  took  the 
child  from  her  and  carried  it.  She 
hung  heavily  on  my  arm  and  the  child 
kept  feeling  around  my  face  with 
its  dry  lips.  I  thought  there  was  a 
drinking  fountain  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  but  could  not  find  it.  My 
search  was  greatly  hindered  by  having 
the  child  on  one  arm,  and  its  mother 
— as  I  supposed  her — hanging  upon 
the  other. 

We  came  to  shops,  but  most  of 
them  were  shut  or  had  the  living- 
rooms  locked  up.  We  could  not  find 
water  for  a  long  time,  though  I  ob- 
tained some  dry  biscuits.  At  last  we 
brushed  against  a  man  and  a  woman 
in  a  furniture  shop.  I  made  signs  of 
drinking  and  they  led  us  within — it 
seemed  unwillingly — and  gave  us  a 
large  jug  of  water.  After  we  had 
drunk  and  eaten  my  biscuits,  the  girl 
lay  on  a  sofa  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  while  I  sat  on  the  floor  beside 
them,  and  we  all  went  to  sleep.  I 
woke  to  find  the  girl  passing  her 
hands  softly  over  my  face.     When  she 


had  finished  with  my  face  she  felt 
the  texture  of  my  clothing  carefully 
and  my  scarf  and  watch  chain  and 
even  my  handkerchief.  She  evidently 
wanted  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
I  was.  Apparently  she  was  satisfied, 
for  she  held  gently  to  my  sleeve  when 
she  had  finished  her  inspection. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  stretched 
myself,  as  though  I  woke,  and  took 
her  hand  and  tried  my  alphabet 
again;  and  this  time  she  understood 
and  answered.  This  was  the  conver- 
sation, spelt  out  slowly,  letter  by 
letter : 

/.     F-r-i-e-n-d. 

She.     F-r-i-e-n-d. 

/.     J-o-h-n  C-a-r-t-e-r.     F-r-i-e-n-d. 

She.  Y-e-s.  F-r-i-e-n-d.  A-1-i-c-e 
T-h-o-r-n.    W-h-a-t    i-s    i-t? 

/.     D-o-n-t    k-n-o-w. 

She.     S-h-a-1-1    w-e    d-i-e? 

/.     D-o-n-t    k-n-o-w. 

She.     W-h-a-t   s-h-a-1-1   w-e   d-o? 

/.     F-i-n-d    y-o-u-r    h-o-m-e. 

She.  F-a-r-q-u-h-a-r  R-o-a-d,  N-o-r- 
w-o-o-d. 

/.  W-i-1-1  g-e-t  f-o-o-d  d-r-i-n-k 
f-i-r-s-t. 

She.     D-o-n-t   1-e-a-v-e    u-s. 

I.  W-i-1-1  c-o-m-e  b-a-c-k.  T-r-u-s-t 
m-e. 

She.  C-o-m-e  b-a-c-k  s-o-o-n.  S-o 
f-r-i-g-h-t-e-n-e-d. 

I.  B-e  b-r-a-v-e.  W-i-1-1  c-o-m-e 
b-a-c-k  t-o  y-o-u  a-n-d  y-o-u-r  b-a-b-y. 

She.  N-o-t  m-i-n-e.  F-o-u-n-d  h-i-m. 
C-o-m-e   b-a-c-k   s-o-o-n. 

/.     I   w-i-1-1.     T-r-u-s-t  m-e. 

She.     I  d-o.     C-o-m-e  s-o-o-n. 

I  gave  her  hand  a  long,  strong 
pressure,  and  went  on  my  search. 
I  felt  every  piece  of  furniture  several 
times,  arranged  the  chairs  in  a  row, 
cut  notches  on  the  doors  and  doorposts 
and  scratched  a  mark  along  the  wall 
to  trace  my  way  back  to  them.  At 
last  I  found  the  man  and  woman 
and  made  signs  of  eating  and  drinking. 
They  gave  me  more  water,  but  no 
eatables.  I  could  smell  that  they  had 
food,  but  when  I  tried  to  get  some 
they  pushed  me  away.  I  suppose  they 
feared  to  exhaust  their  supply.  The 
man  threatened  me,  touching  my  head 
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significantly  with  a  hammer.  I  would 
have  fought  him  for  the  food,  but  I 
feared  what  might  happen  to  Ahce 
and  the  child  if  I  came  to  harm.  So 
I  felt  my  way  back,  by  the  marks, 
taking  the  water,  and  told  her  in  our 
alphabet  what  had  happened. 

We  went  out  again  into  the  street, 
holding  one  another  and  carrying  the 
child  in  turn.  We  talked  with  our 
fingers  as  we  walked.  Every  now  and 
then  we  met  people  walking  as  we 
were,  one  foot  before  the  other.  They 
were  usually  in  groups,  chnging  to 
one  another.  From  their  motions  I 
judged  that  manj^  had  lost  their  rea- 
son. We  stepped  on  some  lying  upon 
the  ground.  At  certain  places  the 
pavement  was  covered  with  prostrate 
forms.  At  one  of  these  places  a  man 
caught  hold  of  Alice  and  nearly  dragged 
her  away;  but  I  struck  him  furiously 
till  he  released  her.  We  learned  to 
know  the  dangerous  spots  by  the  smell 
of  Hquor,  and  went  out  into  the  road 
to  avoid  them.  On  these  occasions  we 
frequently  knocked  against  horses  and 
vehicles,  many  of  the  latter  overturned. 

We  were  very  hungry,  and  at  last 
we  met  some  policemen  who  under- 
stood our  new  language.  One  of  them 
took  us  to  an  eating-house.  I  offered 
him  money,  but  he  refused. 

"N-o  u-s-e,"  he  tapped.  "  E-n-d  o-f 
w-o-r-l-d." 

Alice  was  holding  our  wrists  to  feel 
the  conversation,  and  she  answered 
him.     I  could  feel  what  she  said: 

"G-o-d  c-a-n  s-e-e  a-n-d  h-e-a-r 
a-n-d   s-a-v-e." 

The  poHceman  tapped  back: 

"G-o-d  b-1-e-s-s  y-o-u.  H-e-l-p  u-s 
a-1-1." 

The  three  of  us  put  our  hands  to- 
gether in  prayer,  Alice's  slender  hands 
between  his  and  mine. 

We  had  a  good  meal  and  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  an  inner  room. 

"G-o-o-d  n-i-g-h-t,"  Alice  tapped 
out.  "K-i-n-d  f-r-i-e-n-d.  T-h-a-n-k 
G-o-d  f-o-r   y-o-u." 

I  thanked  Him  very  sincerely  for 
her. 

In  the  morning — if  it  were  morning 
— ^when  we  awoke  we  found  a  basket, 


filled  it  with  food  and  bottles  of  water, 
and  started  again.  We  were  nearly 
knocked  down  by  a  restive  horse  in 
crossing  a  road,  and  some  rough  men 
seized  us  violently.  I  struck  out  and 
dispersed  them;  but  I  lost  Alice  and 
the  child.  I  groped  about  wildly,  cry- 
ing cries  that  I  could  not  hear,  till  I 
tripped  over  something.  I  was  going 
on,  when  a  hand  tapped  my  ankle. 
"F-r-."  I  knelt  down  and  found 
Alice.  I  knew  her  hair  and  the  ribbon 
and  locket  at  her  neck.  We  wrung 
hands  excitedly  and  both  "talked"  at 
once.  "T-h-e  c-h-i-1-d!"  We  groped 
about,  holding  one  another  firmly,  and 
at  last  we  found  the  child.  It  was 
trembling  and  sobbing.  Alice  kissed 
it  passionately  and  wiped  its  tears. 
She  gave  my  arm  a  pleased  squeeze, 
and  put  my  hand  to  her  face  to  feel 
her  smile ! 

"I  a-m  h-a-p-p-y  n-o-w,"  she  spelled 
out.  I  began  to  spell  out  an  answer, 
but  the  letters  would  not  come  quickly 
enough  for  her  and  suddenly  she 
caught  at  me  and  wrote  with  her 
finger  on  my  cheek.  I  could  read  the 
writing  easily,  and  it  was  much  quicker 
than  the  taps.  We  were  so  pleased 
with  our  quicker  conversation  that 
we  stood  still  writing  on  one  another's 
faces  as  fast  as  our  fingers  would 
move.  (We  always  used  this  way 
afterward.) 

We  discussed  at  length  the  calamity 
which  had  come  upon  the  world.  The 
sun  still  rose,  we  thought,  because  of 
the  changes  in  temperature,  only 
something  in  the  air  would  not  let  us 
see  it  and  prevented  us  from  hearing 
one  another.  "It  must  be  some 
change  in  the  ether,"  I  wrote;  and 
then  I  had  to  explain  what  ether  was. 

"Perhaps,"  I  concluded,  "it  is  a 
sort  of  fog  over  London.  Shall  we 
try  to  reach  the  country?" 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me," 
she  wrote  back.  "You  are  very  clever 
and  very,  very  kind.  I  should  not 
mind  so  much  for  myself,  but  I  want 
the  sun  for  the  dear  baby.  It  must 
be  so  lonely  for  him  because  he  cannot 
write  as  we  do.  I  keep  kissing  him  to 
let  him  know  that  we  love  him.   Think 
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if  all  the  love  had  gone  from  the  world 
instead  of  only  the  sun  and  the 
sound!" 

Only  the  sun  and  the  sound!  I 
laughed  at  first  at  her  words;  but  she 
put  out  her  hand  and  felt  me  laughing, 
and  when  I  went  to  write  my  answer 
on  her  cheek  I  found  tears,  and  she 
pushed  my  finger  away  and  wrote  on 
me. 

"Suppose  you  could  recover  sight 
and  hearing  by  sacrificing  baby  and 
me?     Would  you?" 

I  took  my  handkerchief  and  wiped 
her  eyes. 

"No,"  I  wrote.  "No,  dear  friend. 
You  are  right.  We  should  lose  more 
than  sight  and  hearing  if  we  lost  one 
another.     I  like  you  very  much." 

"Perhaps  you  won't  like  the  sight 
and  sound  of  us  when  the  sun  comes 
back,"  she  wrote. 

"I  think  I  shall,"  I  wrote.  "Tell 
me  just  what  you  are  Uke.  What  is 
the  color  of  your  hair?  How  old  are 
you?" 

"I  shall  not  tell  you,"  she  wrote, 
"because  you  like  me  now,  and  per- 
haps you  would  not  then.  If  the  sun 
never  rises  again  I  can  look  just  as  you 
like  me  to  look,  and  be  just  as  old  as 
you  wish.     Now  shall  we  go  on?" 

We  walked  on  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  we  came  to  some  railings.  As  we 
felt  our  way  by  them  we  met  a  woman 
coming  along  in  the  other  direction. 
We  felt  one  another  with  our  hands 
and  accepted  acquaintance.  She  was 
a  very  intelligent  lady  and  understood 
our  writing. 

"  It  is  Kennington  Park,"  she  wrote; 
"I  am  looking  for  my  son.  He  went 
out  for  more  provisions  and  has  not 
come  back.     Have  you  met  him?" 

"No,"  I  answered.  "Can  we  sleep 
anywhere?" 

"My  house,"  she  offered,  and  took 
us  there. 

We  stayed  with  them  for  two  days. 
Their  name  was  Roberts,  and  they 
were  a  very  pleasant  family.  We 
learned  to  know  them  all  by  touch,  to 
find  our  way  all  over  the  house,  and 
even  to  do  work  in  the  dark.  We 
used  to  sit,  "talking"  upon  one  an- 


other's faces.  I  liked  them  all;  but  I 
liked  Alice  best. 

The  son  came  home  soon  after  we 
arrived.  He  brought  a  lot  of  provi- 
sions. Mrs.  Roberts  managed  to  keep 
house  in  the  dark,  and  even  made  a 
cake  and  baked  it.  She  was  a  cheer- 
ful, brisk  lady,  and  she  declared  that, 
in  time,  we  should  get  on  very  well 
without  the  sun.  "One's  family  and 
friends  are  all  that  really  matters," 
she  often  wrote. 

Alice  wanted  to  get  to  her  family, 
and  I  offered  to  take  her.  So  on  the 
third  day  we  took  a  stock  of  provisions 
and  started  off  together.  We  left  the 
baby  with  Mrs.  Roberts.  (She  after- 
ward adopted  him,  as  his  parents  were 
never  found.) 

We  lost  ourselves  in  the  first  few 
minutes  and  could  not  find  anyone 
who  could  understand  our  signs  and 
direct  us.  Indeed,  we  met  very  few 
people  at  all,  though  now  and  then  we 
found  dead  bodies.  (Most  people 
stayed  in  their  houses,  or  those  to 
which  the}'-  had  come,  during  these 
days,  we  learned  afterward.)  We 
found  many  dead  horses  in  the  shafts 
of  the  vehicles  they  had  been  drawing. 

The  temperature  had  grown  appre- 
ciably lower  during  the  last  two  days, 
and  I  feared  that  the  cause  which  had 
stopped  the  sun's  hght  so  suddenly 
was  stopping  the  heat  from  him  in  a 
more  gradual  manner.  We  could  not 
find  a  place  to  rest  during  the  first 
"cold  time";  but  in  the  succeeding 
"warm  time"  (these  terms  had  re- 
placed night  and  day  in  our  vocabu- 
lary) we  found  a  deserted  railway 
station  and  slept  in  a  waiting-room. 
We  had  finished  our  provisions  and 
could  not  find  any  shops  open  for  a 
long  while.  People  had  evidently 
locked  themselves  in  to  keep  their 
eatables  for  themselves,  knowing  that 
they  could  not  replenish  them.  We 
came  to  a  fruiterer's  at  last,  and  took  a 
few  vegetables  from  the  open  window, 
but  the  proprietors  came  out  and 
drove  us  off  with  sticks.  My  hand 
was  cut,  and  AUce  thought  she  had  a 
black  eye. 

"But    you    can't    see    how    ugly    I 
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look,"  she  wrote,  She  seemed  very- 
cheerful,  and  I  grew  much  attached  to 
her.  I  took  her  to  be  about  twenty 
(I  was  then  twenty -eight),  and  I 
fancied  she  would  have  dark  hair  and 
black  eyes.  Her  features  felt  as  though 
she  must  be  pretty. 

We  ate  our  fruit  and  still  felt  hungry. 
We  found  one  shop  open,  but  it  con- 
tained only  sweets  and  tobacco.  We 
took  all  the  chocolate  we  could  find, 
and  I  took  some  cigarettes.  We  wan- 
dered on  till  we  came  to  open  gates. 
From  the  size  of  the  gateway  we 
judged  them  to  belong  to  a  large  house, 
and  went  in,  hoping  to  get  something 
to  eat.     We  were  quite  lost  by  now. 

Presently  we  found  a  "  shelter"  and 
concluded  that  we  were  in  a  park — 
possibly  Battersea.  We  could  not  find 
the  way  out,  and  felt  the  "cold  time" 
returning.  Alice  wrote  on  my  cheek, 
"Very  cold,  himgry,  tired,  fright- 
ened." She  wanted  to  sit  down,  but 
we  were  shivering  already,  and  I  dared 
not  stop  moving  till  we  found  a  heap 
of  small  leafy  branches  cut  from  the 
trees.  We  laid  down  and  covered  our- 
selves with  these  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  climg  to  one  another  for  warmth. 
I  could  tell  that  she  was  crying,  and  I 
knew  that  my  teeth  were  chattering 
with  cold,  though  I  could  not  hear 
them.  I  slept  a  broken  sleep.  When 
I  finally  woke  all  my  limbs  were 
numbed,  and  when  the  "warm  time" 
returned  we  were  too  feeble  to  free  our- 
selves from  our  covering  for  a  long 
while. 

We  were  sick  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  walked  about  aimlessly.  We  came 
to  the  park  railings,  but  she  could  not 
climb  them  and  I  was  too  weak  to  lift 
her.  My  mind  was  numbed  as  well  as 
my  body,  and  I  did  not  think  of  follow- 
ing the  railings  to  a  gate,  until  we  had 
gone  away  from  them.  We  could  not 
find  them  again. 

We  found  bodies  lying  on  the  grass — 
three  men,  a  woman  and  a  dog.  They 
had  evidently  been  shut  in  and  perished 
from  cold  and  hunger — unless  fright 
had  killed  them  more  quickly  and 
mercifully.  We  ran  away  shuddering, 
till  we  came  to  a  path.    We  followed 


it  round  and  round  and  reached  a  caf^. 
Dead  bodies  were  lying  all  over  the 
floor.  We  thought  they  would  have 
eaten  all  the  food  before  they  died,  so 
we  went  away. 

We  were  so  weak  from  hunger  that 
we  could  scarcely  stand.  The  thirst 
was  worse.  We  sat  down  and  walked 
for  a  few  minutes  alternately.  Then 
I  slipped  into  some  water,  about  three 
feet  deep — I  guessed  a  bathing  pond. 
We  drank  greedily,  and  I  wrung  the 
water  out  of  my  clothes.  Then  we 
crawled  away  to  a  seat  and  fell  into  a 
sleep  or  stupor.  I  was  roused  by 
Alice  shaking  my  arm. 

"  The  darlmess  is  moving,"  she  wrote 
on  my  face.     "Moving!" 

I  have  often  asked  her  to  describe 
what  she  saw,  but  she  can  find  no  other 
words  than  this.  To  me  it  seemed  as 
if  the  blindness  of  my  eyes  had  gone, 
but  they  could  not  see  through  the 
darkness  outside  me — an  overwhelming 
blackness  that  rolled  upon  us  in  black 
waves  outrunning  the  black  mist  at  the 
back.  I  could  feel  it,  taste  it —  It 
almost  stifled  me,  and  my  tongue 
swelled  till  it  nearly  filled  my  mouth, 
and  I  gasped  for  breath. 

"The  end,"  I  wrote.  'Good-bye. 
God  bl " 

And  suddenly  the  black  waves 
passed  and  the  world  sprang  upon  us 
out  of  the  dark!  It  was  a  bright  day, 
and  the  sky  was  blue.  A  bird  fluttered 
unsteadily  in  the  air,  and  a  man  rose 
from  the  grass — staggered  and  fell. 
I  scraped  my  foot  along  the  gravel 
just  to  hear  the  sound.  Alice  grasped 
my  arm  till  her  fingers  hiirt.  We 
turned  to  one  another  and  saw — 
strangers ! 

Alice  has  never  told  me  what  she 
expected  to  see  and  what  she  saw,  and 
I  have  never  told  her ;  but  I  think  she 
expected  to  discover  a  handsome,  well- 
groomed  young  gentleman ,  and  I  know 
that  I  had  thought  of  her  as  a  dark- 
haired,  dark-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  pret- 
tily dressed  girl  of  twenty.  She  found  a 
creature  who  looked  like  a  tramp;  a 
bent,  unkempt,  unshaken  ruffian,  who 
might  have  been  fort3^  I  saw  a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  white-faced,  travel- 
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stained — child!  For  she  whom  I  had 
taken  for  the  lady  of  my  dreams  was 
but  a  tail  schoolgirl  of  fifteen! 

We  sat  and  stared  at  one  another. 
Our  lips  trembled  when  we  tried  to 
speak.  I  think  we  should  have  hurt 
one  another  if  we  had  spoken,  but  the 
woman's  heart  in  her  childish  body 
saved  everybody.  She  took  my  hand 
and  wrote  on  it  slowly. 

"Friend!     Kind  friend!" 

And  then  I  took  her  hands  in  mine 
and  spoke.  My  voice  was  hoarse  with 
thirst  and  weakness. 

' '  God  bless  you ,  dear ! "  I  said .  ' '  God 

bless  you —    This  is  'only  the  sun  and 

the   sound.'      We  are   the   loyal   and 

loving  friends   that  we  have  been — 

hat  we  shall  be  always." 

"Always,"  she  said;  and  we  rose  and 
walked  forth  to  find  the  world,  hand 
in  hand. 

It  was  Brockwell  Park,  we  learned, 
and  the  people  gave  us  food  and  drink; 
and  in  an  hour  we  reached  her  home  at 
Norwood.  It  was  evening,  and  we  were 
too  tired  to  do  anything  but  sleep. 
The  next  morning  when  I  had  shaved 
and  borrowed  new  clothes  I  came 
downstairs,  and  found  Alice  bright  and 
smiling  and  dressed  in  fresh  white  with 
a  blue  ribbon  at  her  neck  and  another 
in  her  hair.  She  came  forward  holding 
out  both  hands  to  me. 

' ' Why ,  child ! "  I  cried .  "How pretty 
you  are!" 

To  my  astonishment  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"I  thought  if  I  put  on  my  best 
dress,"  she  sobbed,  "perhaps — per- 
haps you  would  like  the — 'the  sight 
and  sound'  of — of  your  friend." 

"Dear,"  I  said,  "I  shall  like  to  see 
you  and  hear  you  as  long  as  there  is 


sight  and  sound;  and  even  if  they  are 
gone,  I  shall  like  you!" 

That  is  the  end  of  my  story  of  the 
dark  days  that  men  lost.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  that  the  astronomers 
reckon  that  they  were  seven;  and  say 
that  the  darkness  and  deafness  were 
due  to  our  passing  through  an  etherless 
space  which  stopped  light,  and,  in  some 
way  which  they  cannot  explain,  dead- 
ened the  sound  vibrations  of  the  air. 
You  know,  also,  how  the  earth  was 
decimated  and  trade  disorganized; 
how  crops  failed  and  hard  times  came; 
and  how  trouble  made  all  the  world 
friends,  and  strife  ceased,  and  armies 
were  disbanded.  And  so  we  came  to 
these  days  of  plenty  and  peace.  Some- 
times I  think  that  the  days  of  darkness 
were  not  in  vain;  and  last  night  I 
almost  wished  them  back. 

I  was  leaving  Alice's  house,  and  she 
saw  me  to  the  door  as  usual.  We  have 
always  loved  one  another  as  a  man 
and  a  child  may  love,  and  now  she  has 
ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  does  her  hair 
up  in  a  golden  knob.  I  think  her  very 
beautiful. 

We  had  just  reached  the  door  when 
suddenly  the  electric  light  went  out. 
She  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  in  my  arms —  The  light 
spluttered  up  noisily  again,  but  she 
did  not  raise  her  eyes.  And  I  did  not 
let  her  go.  Instead,  I  reached  out  one 
hand  and  turned  out  the  light.  Then  I 
lifted  her  face  and  wrote  with  my 
finger  on  her  cheek: 

"I  love  you — love  you — love  you!" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  pressed  my 
hand  upon  her  face  to  feel  her  smile — 
the  smile  that  lit  my  heart  in  the  dark 
days,  and  lights  it  still! 
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IT  had  been  no  accident,  then;  she 
had  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was 
not.  She  opened  the  letter 
crumpled  in  her  hand  and  read  it 
again.  It  was  brief.  It  said  only 
that  the  man  who  was  not  a  stranger 
to  her,  although  the  tie  that  bound 
them  was  no  more  than  a  handful  of 
dead  violets,  found  it  impossible  to 
forget  her  loneliness.  And  the  hunger 
in  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the 
mountains,  the  letter  said,  had  turned 
the  hills  he  loved  into  a  prison  wall 
that  shut  her  in  from  the  life  beyond 
them. 

A  soft  little  color  mounted  to  the  very 
roots  of  Mary  Carleton's  hair;  a  curious 
little  exultation  thrilled  her.  She  had 
been  so  alone.  All  her  life  down  to  the 
very  day  the  gray-eyed  city  doctor 
had  tapped  her  chest  and  explored 
and  listened  as  he  talked  to  her,  saying 
by  way  of  preparation  that  the  condi- 
tion was  an  old  pneumonic  one,  she 
had  been  alone. 

"It  isn't  that  yet,"  he  had  said 
kindly.  "  I  want  to  get  you  away 
before  it  is  tliat.  Five  thousand  feet  up. 
I  know  the  very  place.  A  college 
mate  of  mine  has  the  hospital,  and  it's 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  big  rugged  moun- 
tain down  South.  You'll  feel  like  a 
fighting  cock  after  a  few  weeks  of  that 
air  blowing  through  you.  They,  the 
natives,  call  it  God's  country,  and  it 
is." 

"But,  doctor,"  she  had  said,  when 
the  meaning  of  what  it  meant  to  her 
to  give  up  had  beaten  in  on  her  dazed 
brain,  "I  can't  go!  Life  is  just 
coming  to  mean  something.  I've  been 
climbing  stairs  of  sand  all  along, 
struggling  and  starving  but  climbing, 
and  now — now  that  they  are  turning 
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into  marble — I — I'd  eat  my  heart  out 
to  get  back.  I,"  she  had  implored, 
"can't  go!" 

For  a  long  moment  there  had  been 
silence,  then,  as  if  from  a  distance, 
the  doctor's  voice  had  swayed  to  her, 
saying:  "It's  too  late  to  stay.  You 
must  go  at  once — tomorrow." 

A  little  smile  touched  Mary  Carle- 
ton's  crimson  lips  and  traveled  on  to 
her  shadowed  eyes.  It  almost  seemed 
that  in  her  need  she  had  found  a  friend; 
it  almost  seemed  that  she  had  called 
and  he  had  answered. 

The  morning  he  had  dropped  down 
beside  her,  as  she  sat  aloof  from  the 
hospital  inmates  in  her  special  corner 
of  the  portico,  he  was  awaiting  direc- 
tions for  his  day's  tramp.  She  had 
suddenly  felt  herself  a  ghost  chained 
to  a  walking  cough  but  with  strength 
still  left  to  creep  into  the  sunshine  and 
watch  the  passing  of  this  vivid,  eager- 
eyed,  sun-browned  young  woodsman. 
His  eyes  had  paid  irresistible  tribute 
to  the  wistful  glance  from  her  eyes, 
and  when  he  left,  the  violets  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  as  he  waited,  toying 
with  them  idly,  lay  on  the  chair  be- 
side her.  Vaguely  moved  and  feeling 
that  something  in  each  had  crossed 
the  bar  of  sunlight  that  lay  on  the 
floor  between  them  and  touched  in 
greeting,  she  had  lifted  the  frail 
woodland  violets  and  pinned  them  on 
her  gown. 

Impelled  by  he  hardly  knew  what 
impulse,  the  doctor  of  the  mountain- 
top  hospital  moved  to  Miss  Carleton's 
side.  He  had  been  watching  her  as 
she  read  the  letter.  For  a  month  he 
had  been  watching  her.  Women  were 
not  much  in  his  line — he  hated  the 
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symptoms  they  poured  over  him  and 
fled  from  them,  and  their  loquacity — 
but  the  silence  of  this  woman  who 
asked  no  questions  but  sat  day  after 
day,  her  listless  hands  folded,  her 
listless  eyes  on  the  shining  ranges  that 
lost  themselves  in  the  sky,  irritated  him. 

"Don't  we  look  like  lizards  as  we 
sun  and  sun  and  try  to  slip  out  of  our 
old,  unhappy  skins?"  she  asked.  She 
made  a  little  gesture  that  took  in  the 
cots  and  invalid  chairs  on  the  long 
stretch  of  porch.  She  couldn't  have 
explained  her  sudden  graciousness, 
but  the  curious  little  thrill  was  still 
warm  at  her  heart. 

"Like  lizards,"  the  doctor  spoke 
vaguely.  He  searched  his  suddenly 
unfurnitured  brain  to  see  if  anything 
conversational  that  had  to  do  with 
lizards  was  lying  around,  and  finding 
nothing,  he  gasped  and  choked  like  a 
candle  about  to  go  out.  Save  in  a 
professional  way,  women  were  de- 
cidedly not  in  the  doctor's  line. 

Miss  Carleton  laughed — a  low  little 
laugh  of  amusement. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  dumbly. 
He  hadn't  heard  her  laugh  before,  and 
he  wanted  to  say  that  he  had  been 
feeling  old;  that  the  gray  hairs  thick- 
ening in  his  dark  thatch  had  depressed 
him  vaguely,  but  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake ;  that  he  was  deliriously  young, 
bubbling  with  youth  and  buoyancy 
since — since  a  moment  before  when  she 
had  laughed. 

What  he  did  say  was:  "You  don't 
like  this  Eagle  Nest  hospital?" 

"But  I  do,"  she  declared,  almost 
gaily.  "It  spreads  out  its  wings  to 
us  like  a  loving  hen-mother.  'Come 
under,'  it  says,  'and  be  sheltered 
a  w^hile,  you  poor,  panting  little  chicks. 
This  is  just  a  landing  on  the  great  big 
stairway  that  leads  to  heaven,  it's 
just  put  here  for  your  convenience, 
for  all  of  you  are  precious.'"  With  a 
little  mischievous  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  she  had  risen  and  was  gone. 

"Violets,"  the  doctor  said  maybe 
two  weeks  later.  "Aren't  they  com- 
ing pretty  often?  The  women  here 
say   you   get   them   every    day.     I'm 


glad  they're  interested  in  your  aflfairs 
— anything  is  better  for  them  than 
bending  over  those  eternal  waists  they 
embroider." 

"To  wear  in  heaven,"  Miss  Carleton 
flung  in  saucily. 

"And  it  relieves  me  from  talking 
cough  to  them — I  get  mighty  tired  of 
talking  cough.  I'd  rather  hear  about 
letters  that  come  every  day;  rather 
smell  violets " 

But  Miss  Carleton  was  gone. 

"You're  laughing,"  she  complained 
to  the  violets,  having  reached  the 
safety  of  her  own  room.  "  I  never  meant 
to  do  it.  I  didn't  care,  really  I  didn't, 
if  the  valley  brimmed  over  with  men 
who  wanted  to  make  me  less  lonely. 
But  I  couldn't  resist  you.  I  had  to 
write  a  wee  note  when  you  came — and 
then —  You  may  put  your  naughty' 
faces  together  and  laugh  if  you  like. 
You  may  lift  your  noses  in  perfumed 
scorn,  little  sisters.  But  you  know. 
You  lash  and  toss  and  strain  when 
your  big  storm-lover  comes  along. 
You're  wild  to  sweep  out  on  the  mighty 
roaring  diapason  with  him.  And 
when  he's  gone  you  wring  your  hands 
in  tortured  longing.  Violets  have 
woman  hearts.  If  one  forceful  enough 
should  come  along  and  catch  one  up 
into  a  very  splendor  of  romance,  little 
sisters — "  She  broke  off  to  bury  her 
face  in  the  violets. 

"It's  just  that  I'm  lonely,"  she  whis- 
pered. "It's  unbearable,  the  loneli- 
ness— since  I  no  longer  have  my  work. 
I  wonder?" 

But  she  shook  the  thoughts  from 
her  fiercely — the  strange  new  thoughts 
that  thrilled  her  through  and  through. 
How  it  would  seem  to  be  loved;  how  it 
would  feel  to  await  one's  coming;  what 
he  would  say,  and  whether  she  could 
let  herself  be  gathered  up  for  a  full 
moment  of  happiness. 

June  came  and  drifted  away;  July 
was  ushered  in;  the  summer  rested  on 
the  mountain-top  like  a  full  tide  that 
has  no  ebb,  and,  as  day  followed  day, 
wheeling  on,  more  than  one  mountain- 
top  dweller  saw  the  change  in  Miss 
Carleton. 

"How  strong  she  is  growing;  how 
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beautiftil!"  they  would  say  as  she 
passed.  And  it  was  true.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  letters  that  were  laid 
at  her  plate  morning  after  morning, 
from  a  man  whose  very  name  was 
unknown  to  her,  for  he  signed  himself 
simply,  "The  Man  in  the  Valley"; 
under  the  kindness  that  was  wrapped 
about  her  in  folds  of  velvet,  her  nature 
was  sweetening,  seeding  at  its  core  for 
larger,  dearer  life.  Before  she  was 
aware  of  it  he  had  become  the  central 
point  of  her  consciousness  and  she  was 
simply  living  from  letter  to  letter. 
She  was  reckoning  time  by  them; 
breaking  into  song  as  she  moved  about 
the  house;  smiling  when  no  one  might 
see ;  living  the  unseen  life  of  her  dreams 
as  the  days  rounded  in  delicious  se- 
quence through  fragrant  dawns  and 
quiet  noondays  to  the  wonderful 
nights  that  held  big  moons. 

"Did  you  ever  write  letters  to  a 
woman  you  ideahzed.  Dr.  Herbert?" 
Miss  Carleton,  sitting  in  her  special 
comer  of  the  portico  looking  out  over 
leagues  of  space  to  mountain-tops 
luminous  with  the  prophecy  of  a  com- 
ing moon,  put  the  question  to  the 
hospital  doctor  who  was  not  far  away 
— he  was  never  far  away  when  Miss 
Carleton  sat  in  her  special  comer. 

"In  my  Lochinvardays,"  the  doctor 
said. 

"And  did  something  come  between 
you?  And  did  it  hurt  so?  Is  that 
why  you  left  a  big  city  practice  and 
came  five  thousand  feet  up  to  minister 
to  ugly  coughs?" 

"No,"  said  the  doctor  gravely.  "I 
had  a  better  reason.  Isn't  making 
you  well  and  sending  you  back  reason 
enough  for  my  being  here?" 

"Sending  me  back?"  in  sudden 
terror.  "  But  I'm  not  going!  I  ate  my 
heart  out  to  go  back  when  I  came,  but 
now — now —  I  was  trying  to  build  a 
stairway  of  marble,  doctor.  But 
marble  stairways  are  such  cold,  dumb 
things.  One  gets  so  lonely,  so  tired 
out.     I  had  to  come  here." 

"In  time.  It's  worth  everything  to 
me,  comrade.  I've  got  no  regrets  for 
the  life  I  left  back  there." 


"No  memories?" 

"The  memories  will  be  here — a 
palace  full  of  memories,"  softly. 

"I  don't  understand."  Miss  Carleton 
spoke  wonderingly. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor  gently;  "you 
don't  understand." 

When  the  silence  grew  heavy  be- 
tween them  the  doctor  spoke  again. 
"  I  once  knew  a  chap  who  wrote  letters 
to  a  woman — a  white  shp  of  a  woman 
whom  he  didn't  ideahze,"  he  said. 
"  He  didn't  know  he  loved  her  at  first. 
The  whole  sweep  of  his  hfe  was  away 
from  women.  But  this  girl  was  so 
lonely,  so  pathetic,  somehow,  that  he 
found  himself  writing  these  letters  to 
her  almost  before  he  knew  it.  He  had 
an  idea,  a  theory — he  was  a  great  chap 
for  theories — and  he  kept  himself  in 
the  background.  He  asked  nothing 
of  the  girl.     He " 

"But  love  asks  everything,"  breath- 
lessly. 

"He  was  not  thinking  of  himself — 
he  put  himself  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  of  her  that  he  thought.  He 
could  hope  for  nothing ;  he  had  left  his 
youth  behind  him.  But  she  was  a 
flower  without  the  sunshine.  He  said 
to  himself  that  if  he  gave  her  what 
her  Hfe  lacked — warmth,  color,  inti- 
macy— she  would  be  as  ready  for  the 
love  that  would  surely  come  to  her — as 
a  flower  is  ready  to  open  under  the  heat 
of  the  sun." 

"And  he  blundered!"  she  cried. 
"Suppose  the  woman  had  never  had 
a  lover;  suppose  the  sweep  of  her  life 
had  been  away  from  men,  that  she 
had  been  so  busy  that  she  had  never 
thought  of  one  until  she  got  those 
letters.  Suppose  that  her  heart  was 
as  tight  shut  when  the  first  one  came 
to  her  as  the  hard  Httle  laurel  bud  was 
in  the  spring — that  under  their  influ- 
ence, as  they  came  day  by  day,  it 
stirred  as  the  laurel  bud  did  under 
the  sun's  warmth,  until  it  burst  into 
wide  flower,  Hke  the  crimson  laurel  out 
there  now." 

The  doctor  moved  restlessly,  but  the 
woman  went  on,  unheeding. 

"Suppose  she  had  never  had  any 
girHsh  weaknesses,  but  had  kept  at  her 
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self-appointed  task  with  stem,  ungirl- 
ish  doggedness  to  dream  now  suddenly, 
in  spite  of  herself,  of  that  face  that 
would  be  just  a  table  length  away; 
to  think  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
share  his  intimate,  everyday  life." 

' '  Child ! ' '    The  doctor  spoke  sharply. 

"Suppose  through  the  whole  long 
wonderful  summer-time  she  had  reared 
her  Joy  Castle,  at  first  afraid  it  would 
vanish  hke  the  bubbles  she  had  blown 
in  childhood,  until  she  had  come  to 
believe  in  the  writer  of  those  letters 
with  the  same  terrible,  childlike  faith 
she  gave  to  her  God " 

"Child,  child,"  the  doctor  implored 
her. 

"Suppose  she  waked  sometimes  in 
the  night  to  find  a  storm  gathering 
and  pounding  and  crashing  like  the 
breakers  from  an  unseen  sea  and 
stared  into  what  the  lightning's  flash 
showed  her  to  be  the  vagueness  of 
space,  and  dropped  back  to  sleep  again 
unafraid — Hke  a  cradled  child — since 
the  storm  voices  shouted  of  him. 
Suppose,  storm  or  sunshine,  he  was 
in  the  air  she  breathed.  Don't  you  see 
he  blundered,  that  man  who  meant 
to  be  nothing  to  her?  No  other  could 
come  into  her  Joy  Castle.  With  an- 
other its  walls  would  fall  in  and  crush 
her." 

With  a  little  unsteady  laugh  Miss 
Carleton  got  to  her  feet.  "How  that 
big  moon  stares,"  she  said.  "  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  climb  on  its  chin  and  sail 
to  your  Heart's  Desire?  Haven't  you 
a  land  of  Heart's  Desire,  doctor?" 
She  leaned  and  looked  deep  into  the 
moon-filled,  sleeping  valleys  as  she 
spoke. 

The  doctor  tried  to  answer.  He 
drew  back  into  the  shadows  as  she 
said  good  night.  He  had  seen  a  wo- 
man's soul,  and  the  sight  had  shaken 
him. 

Stepping  lightly  across  the  big  gold 
blotches  of  sunlight  on  the  wildwood 
path  that  led  down  the  mountain-side, 
Miss  Carleton  broke  into  a  snatch  of 
song.  Now  and  again  she  stopped, 
listening.  At  every  turn  her  eyes  swept 
the   forest   path   for  the   lithe   young 


figure  that  she  had  seen  but  once.  At 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
her  heart  leaped  up  to  almost  stifle 
her  with  its  swift  beatings.  "Be  a 
good  little  heart,"  she  implored. 

It  was  the  doctor  who  swung  around 
the  curve  and  faced  her.  "Why,"  he 
cried  joyously,  "how  good  of  you!" 

A  man  would  have  been  blind  not 
to  have  seen  that  the  color  rippling 
her  face  like  a  rose  in  a  breeze  died 
out  at  his  words.  He  would  have 
been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  the 
Hght  went  from  her  eyes.  The  doctor 
was  not  blind. 

"Come,"  he  said  gently,  and  in 
silence  they  climbed  to  the  hospital. 

Not  many  days  later  a  fairy-tale 
happening  came  to  Mar}'-  Carleton  in 
the  shape  of  a  telegram  that  told  her 
of  the  death  of  an  old  greataunt  and 
the  arrival  of  a  fortune,  all  in  a  breath. 

The  doctor  came  back  from  the 
valley  settlement,  where  he  had  been 
visiting  a  patient,  to  hear  the  story 
and  slip  away  from  everybody.  In 
the  quiet  of  his  den,  with  the  little 
fire  on  the  hearth  fighting  the  grow- 
ing dusk,  he  tried  to  realize  what  life 
would  be  with  the  glory  gone  out  of  it. 
A  log  broke  and  fell,  shattering  his 
reverie.  The  fire  leaped,  and  she 
came  swiftly  down  the  room  to  drop 
into  a  chair  beside  him  and  nestle 
there  as  if  she  meant  to  stay  indefi- 
nitely. 

"She's  done  it  at  last,"  she  said 
cheerfully. 

"Done  what?"  the  doctor  asked 
stupidly. 

"  Died,"  more  cheerfully.  "  I  thought 
she  never  meant  to.  Only  the  good 
die  early,  you  know.  It  has  been  a 
discipline — waiting  for  that .  fortune. 
Many's  the  time  I've  defied  fate  with 
it  when  I've  been  so  hungry.  Cocoa 
and  toast  for  breakfast,  toast  and 
cocoa  for  lunch  and  my  greataunt's 
fortune  for  dinner.  How  the  money 
has  changed  things,"  in  sudden  gaiety. 
"I'm  not  going  to  ride  on  the  moon's 
chin.  It  wouldn't  be  dignified  for  an 
heiress." 

" Don't  you  ever  mean  to  grow  up?" 
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The  doctor's  lips  twitched  in  a  way 
that  wotUd  have  gone  straight  to  a 
woman's  heart  if  she  had  loved  him. 

"I'm  grown  up,"  contentedly. 
"  I'm " 

"And  I'm  not  less  than  fifteen 
more,"  miserably. 

"Are  you?"  politely.  "  I  could  never 
do  arithmetic."  The  laughing  shaft  of 
her  dark  eyes  struck  straight  into  the 
middle  of  a  heart  that  wasn't  aging, 
and  the  blood  that  wasn't  jaded, 
although  the  doctor  had  tried  so  hard 
to  think  so,  pounded  and  leaped,  hot 
and  strong. 

"A  yacht  headed  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean sounds  more  in  keeping  than  a 
honeymoon  dangling  from  the  moon's 
chin.  Don't  you  think  so?  Can't 
you  feel  the  flutter  of  the  white  satin 
ribbons  on  the  mast  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean breezes  blow  through  them?" 
Her  soft  little  laugh  rang  golden  with 
joy. 

But  the  doctor  caught  her  hand  in  a 
grasp  that  hurt  her. 

"I've  been  a  brute,"  he  cried.  "I 
saw  that  fellow  leave  the  violets  there, 
and  it  came  to  me  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. I  believed  to  interest  you  in 
anything,  anybody,  was  to  save  you. 
There  was  no  other  way  to  woo  you 
back  to  life.  I  saw  no  other  way. 
Child,  child,  I  never  meant  to  hurt  you! 
That  first  little  letter — heartbroken 
that  you'd  had  to  let  go  and  come 
away  from  your  work — touched  me. 
You  know  the  rest.  I've  tried  to  tell 
you — a  hundred  times.  And  that  day 
down  in  the  woods  when  you  met  me 
instead  of  the  man  you  hoped  to  meet 


I  tried  again.  But  I  could  not  do  it. 
As  it  was  I  felt  that  I  had  struck  you 
— had  struck  a  little,  trusting  child." 

He  flung  out  his  hands  in  tortured 
helplessness.  "Say  something!  Com- 
fort me — if  comfort  is  left  in  the 
world!" 

But  there  was  silence  in  the  room 
the  twilight  had  claimed. 

The  doctor's  head  went  down.  He 
had  a  new  strange  sense  of  utter 
desolation.  He  had  walked  into  that 
little  white  sacred  room  of  her  soul,  the 
room  that  was  all  glitter  and  shine  and 
perfume,  wearing  his  loud  creaking 
boots,  and  had  suddenly  blown  out  all 
the  candles  burning  there. 

"  Don't  you  understand  yet?  There's 
no  man  in  the  valley.  There  never 
was.  I  wrote  those  letters.  I  sent 
those  violets.  To  save  your  very 
hfe." 

The  shadows  swayed.  The  doctor 
had  an  odd  sense  of  swaying  with 
them.  He  wanted  her  to  cry  out — to 
relieve  the  strain — and  she  sat  still — 
so  still — hushing  the  cry  of  the  aching 
thing  that  he  in  his  blindness  had 
thrust  on  her. 

The  doctor  looked  up ,  dazed.  A  low 
little  laugh  had  shattered  the  room's 
tense  stillness  and  rippled  over  him. 

"There's  no  man  in  the  valley,"  he 
said  dully.     "There  never  was." 

"But,"  her  voice,  very  small  and 
shamed  and  golden  with  content, 
whispered,  as  she  came  close,  close, 
till  the  marvelous  softness  of  her 
cheek  brushed  his,  "but — since  yester- 
day I've  known — there's  one — on  the 
mountain- top. ". 
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THE  farmer  buying  a  gold  brick 
has  done  yeoman  service  to 
the  himiorist  and  cartoonist 
of  many  years.  Although  the  theme 
is  somewhat  trite  and  instances  happen 
a  thousand  times  in  the  humorist's 
fancy  to  once  in  actual  fact,  still  the 
farmer's  honesty,  simplicity  and  trust 
in  human  nature  make  him  the  victim 
of  other  birds  of  prey  besides  the 
gorgeously  pliunaged  buncoer  with 
a  surprising  fund  of  rural  knowledge 
and  acquaintances.  Gold  bricks  and 
gold  mines  are  not  entirely  subjects 
in  which  the  farmer  has  a  chance  for 
expert  knowledge,  and  his  infrequent 
undoing  by  such  means  is  not,  there- 
fore, greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  every- 
day routine  of  the  farm  we  should  not 
expect  him  to  play  so  readily  into  the 
hands  of  thieves.  Yet  he  does.  The 
business  firms  which  object  to  a  term 
so  opprobrious  are  doubtless  quite  as 
respectable  as  others  not  yet  caught  at 
the  game,  but  the  interests  of  the 
public  will  not  suffer  from  plain  speech. 

Readers  of  magazines  and  papers 
of  every  description  are  familiar  with 
numerous  advertisements  setting  forth 
the  astonishing  merits  of  various  con- 
dition powders,  condimental  foods  and 
remedies  for  farm  stock.  A  prosper- 
ous-looking hen,  a  corpulent  hog,  a 
powerful  bull,  sleek  -  appearing  cow 
or  spirited  horse  not  infrequently  il- 
lustrates the  alluring  advertisement. 
Sometimes  the  same  proprietary  ar- 
ticle will  make  hens  lay,  fatten  hogs, 
increase  the  flow  of  milk  in  cows  and 
cure  every  disease  known  to  poultry 
or  any  other  farm  stock,  and  even 
some  ailments  of  the  human  animal. 

Thus  one  stock  food,  "a  product  of 
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science  prepared  by  graduates  of 
medicine,  pharmacy  and  veterinary," 
will  cure  all  diseases  of  horses,  prevent 
loss  of  cud,  bloat,  flatulence,  cure 
diarrhea,  constipation  and  rheuma- 
tism in  cattle,  and  all  diseases  of 
swine.  This  marvelous  scientific  com- 
pound is  shown  on  analysis  to  be 
made  chiefly  of  wheat  feed  and  com, 
with  a  little  mixture  of  common  salt, 
lime,  charcoal  and  Glauber's  salt.  All 
that  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  ad- 
minister a  very  small  dose  of  the 
wonderful  mixture  to  his  stock  and 
find  himself  rapidly  traveling  on  the 
highway  to  wealth. 

Testimonials,  of  course,  are  not 
lacking  from  enthusiastic  farmers 
who  have  used  the  magic  foods 
or  remedies  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  There  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  preparations  on  the  mar- 
ket, all  of  them  virtually  swindles. 
Competent  experimenters  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  have  demonstrated 
the  worthlessness  of  these  foods  and 
remedies,  yet  the  sale  goes  on  because 
the  results  of  their  experiments  are 
unknown  to  the  great  farming  public. 
The  confiding  farmer  is  usually  assured, 
as  in  the  instance  cited,  that  these 
condimental  foods  are  prepared  ac- 
cording to  some  scientific  formula. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  science  of  agriculture. 
One  element  in  this  formula  is,  perhaps, 
the  great  American  showman's  saying, 
that  the  public  likes  to  be  humbugged, 
or  the  equally  classic  remark  that  a 
sucker  is  bom  every  minute.  The 
other  element  is  the  venerable  dictum 
of  political  economy  which  instructs 
the    seeker    after    wealth    to   buy    as 
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cheaply  as  he  can  and  sell  as  high  as 
he  can.  As  the  almighty  dollar  is  the 
supreme  interest  of  our  lives,  the  cost 
of  these  foods  may  appropriately  be 
mentioned  first. 

The  variations  in  the  prices  of  condi- 
mental  compounds  follow  no  known 
law  except  that,  familiar  to  captains 
of  industry,  of  exacting  all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  Thus  a  horse  and  cattle 
powder  containing  wheat,  oats,  sul- 
phur, saltpeter  and  Epsom  salt  retails 
at  36.3  cents  a  pound,  which  is  pre- 
cisely $816.75  a  ton.  The  farmer 
knows  the  price  of  wheat,  but  he 
does  not  know  the  mysterious  drugs  in 
the  wonder-working  food,  nor  their 
cost.  If  he  did,  the  horse  medicine 
man's  occupation  would  be  gone. 
Mystery  always  has  been  the  medicine 
man's  strong  card.  The  farmer  knows 
that  wheat  feed  retails  at  $1.20  per 
hundred  pounds.  He  ought  to  be 
told  that  sulphur  is  quoted  by  drug 
trade  papers  at  2  cents  and  under  a 
pound,  saltpeter  at  4  cents  and  less, 
and  Epsom  salt  from  i  to  1.3  cents  a 
pound.  Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  this 
horse  and  cattle  powder  consisted  of 
these  inexpensive  drugs,  yet  for  this 
insignificant  addition,  at  the  most  re- 
presenting an  outlay  of  two  or  three 
dollars  a  ton,  the  price  is  raised 
$789.75. 

This  is  tolerably  high,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  the  limit  of  costliness.  An 
excellent  btdletin  (Number  144  of  the 
Virginia  Experiment  Station)  quotes 
one  of  the  best  known  condition  pow- 
ders as  bringing  $1,600  a  ton.  This  is 
something  of  a  reduction,  possibly  for 
quantity,  since  Bulletin  71  of  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  announces  that  this  same  con- 
dition powder,  Sheridan's,  retailed  at 
$1  a  pound,  or  $2,250  a  ton.  The 
purchase  of  so  expensive  a  preparation 
should  certainly  be  justified  by  very 
definite  and  pronounced  results.  What 
these  astonishing  results  are  may  be 
reserved  for  later  mention.  Others  of 
these  powders  bring  $1,000  a  ton. 

In  the  most  recent  of  the  bulletins 
dealing  with  this  subject  $816.75  is 
the  highest  priced  of  the  foods  ana- 


lyzed. Mr.  John  P.  Street,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  has  written  a  very  full  account 
of  this  and  other  analyses  in  Bulletin 
184  just  issued  by  that  station.  Other 
foods  mentioned  by  him  vary  in  price 
down  to  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $135  a  ton. 
As  this  lowest  priced  of  all  the  condi- 
mental  foods  is  made  of  wheat  feed, 
worth  at  retail  $27  a  ton,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  pepper  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  would  appear  that  the  farmer 
is  paying  a  somewhat  pungent  price 
for  the  addition  of  a  little  of  these  in- 
expensive condiments  to  the  food  of  his 
farm  stock.  If  he  will  subtract  $27 
from  $135  he  will  see  that  something 
over  $100  is  the  least  the  firms  making 
these  medicinal  foods  charge  for  their 
more  than  doubtftd  services.  Another 
sample  examined  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  was  found  by  Mr. 
Street  to  consist  of  a  damaged  wheat 
product,  over  30  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  some  carbonate  of  lime,  Epsom 
salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  resin  and 
fenugreek — a  remedy  costing  about 
2.5  cents  a  poimd.  Pure  salt  can  be 
had  for  half  a  cent  a  poimd.  The 
price  of  this  mysterious  stock  food 
was  $12.60  per  himdred.  As  the  wheat 
feed  in  it  was  worthless,  Mr.  Street 
points  out  that  the  compound  was 
virtually  nothing  but  adulterated  salt. 

So  much  for  the  exorbitant  price  of 
these  foods  and  powders.  It  remains 
to  ask  whether  they  do  what  they 
are  sold  to  do,  aside  from  making  large 
profits  for  their  proprietors. 

The  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  vegetable  remedy  fenugreek 
just  mentioned.  This  divides  the  hon- 
ors with  pepper  in  the  affections  of 
the  men  of  science  who  minister  to 
the  health  of  live  stock  and  their  own 
pockets.  Out  of  fifty  samples  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Street  25  per  cent, 
showed  pepper  and  fenugreek  to  be 
the  marvelous  medicines  which  would 
banish  disease  from  the  barnyard  and 
poverty  from  its  owner.  Fenugreek, 
or  Greek  hay,  was  a  favorite  remedy 
among  the  Greeks  of  antiquity.  It  is 
now  used  in  Europe,  by  people  who 
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do  not  know  any  better,  for  making 
poultices — not  that  it  is  any  more 
dangerous  to  a  wound  or  sore  than 
most  poultices,  except  those  thoroughly 
antiseptic,  for  fenugreek  has  no  medic- 
inal virtues.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  official  publications  of  American 
pharmacists.  Those  works  which  do 
mention  it  do  not  include  it  among 
the  official  remedies.  It  is  classed  as 
a  condiment  or  aromatic,  and  is  said 
to  be  stimulating.  In  fact,  it  has 
about  as  much  value  medicinally  as  a 
marshmallow.  However,  even  were 
it  possessed  of  remedial  virtues,  it 
would  take  from  one  to  two  ounces  to 
have  any  effect  on  a  horse.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  foods  direct  that  from 
one  to  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  be 
given  to  stock  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  sometimes  the  dose  is  smaller. 
As  the  proportion  of  drugs  in  the  foods 
ranges  from  less  than  5  per  cent,  up 
to  about  20  per  cent.,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  treatment  more  than  leans 
toward  homeopathic  principles. 

Indeed,  the  suspicion  might  be  par- 
doned that  these  stock  feed  men  were 
really  applying  Christian  Science  to 
the  treatment  of  animals  at  a  good 
roimd  price.  So  small  was  the  quan- 
tity of  some  of  the  vegetable  remedies 
used  in  certain  of  the  fifty  foods  ex- 
amined at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  that  they  could  not  be  identi- 
fied even  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
One  might  think  that  whatever  else 
the  farmer  may  have  to  dread  he  has 
little  reason  for  apprehending  an  over- 
dose of  medicine  for  his  stock  from 
these  medicinal  foods.  It  would  seem 
so,  and  yet  the  unexpected  happens 
here  also. 

A  Rhode  Island  farmer,  ambitious 
to  have  his  stock  well  nourished,  pur- 
chased a  feeding  stuff  for  them.  The 
first  hen  that  partook  of  it  promptly 
died,  and  visions  of  a  nocturnal  enemy 
visited  the  unsophisticated  farmer's 
mind.  What  unfriendly  neighbor  could 
have  stealthily  poisoned  the  stuff? 
With  this  idea  troubling  him  he  sent 
the  fowl  and  a  sample  of  the  food  to 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
at  Kingston  for  analysis.     This  finally 


led  to  the  discovery  that  the  food  was 
poisoned  when  he  bought  it.  Analysis 
showed  there  was  enough  poison  in  it 
to  kill  an  ordinary  fowl  and  possibly 
other  farm  animals,  the  poison  being 
none  other  than  common  salt,  which, 
hke  other  poisons,  is  poisonous  only  in 
poisonous  doses.  When  the  fact  was 
discovered  the  distributers  of  the  too 
tonic  food  explained  that  the  salt  got  in 
by  accident.  A  full  account  of  this 
incident  is  given  in  Bulletin  105  of  the 
Agrictdtural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  bases  of  all  these  condimental 
foods  are  more  or  less  common  feeding 
stuffs  which  the  farmer  generally  has 
or  can  easily  buy,  and  at  a  saving  of 
several  hundred  per  cent.     Thus,  the 
feeding  stuffs  found  in  a  large  number 
of    condimental    foods    analyzed    at 
various    experiment    stations    in    this 
country  and  in  Europe  are  found  to  be 
wheat  feed  or  bran,  cornmeal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  linseed  meal,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  rice,  gluten  feed,  rape  seed,  millet 
seed,  flaxseed  meal,   cob   meal,  malt 
sprouts,  lentils,  and  bean  meal.     The 
mineral  drugs  found  are  common  salt, 
Glauber's      salt,      Epsom     salt,     the 
carbonates  of  soda  and  lime,     phos- 
phate of  lime,  saltpeter,  copperas,  anti- 
mony, alum  and  oxide  of  iron  or  Vene- 
tian red,  which  has  no  medicinal  value 
and  is  used  apparently  to  disguise  by 
its  red  color  the  other  materials.     The 
vegetable  drugs  used  are  black  pepper, 
cayenne    pepper,    fenugreek,    gentian, 
ginger,    turmeric,    anise,    senna,    asa- 
fetida,     elecampane    root,    bloodroot, 
juniper  berries,   liquorice  root,   resin, 
coriander  seed,  valerian,  lobelia,  char- 
coal, mandrake  root,  sage,  oak  bark,, 
bayberry  bark,   poplar   bark,   walnut 
bark,  hemp  and  other  herbs.     Besides 
these,  other  miscellaneous  substances 
are  used,  like  meat,  ground  bone,  dried 
blood,  oyster  shells,  limestone,  silicate 
of  alumina,  weed  seeds,  mustard  hulls, 
cocoa  shells,  linseed  husks,  and  last  and 
by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  that  old 
friend  of  the  grocer  who  must  make  a 
good  profit  on  sugar — sand.     The  addi- 
tion of  sand  to  a  poultry  food  is  not 
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reprehensible,  as  chickens  need  grit, 
but  $800  a  ton  is  a  tolerably  high 
price  to  pay  for  it,  especially  as  chick- 
ens ordinarily  will  pick  up  all  they 
need  of  it  for  nothing.  It  is  fair  to 
state  that  only  one  out  of  fifty  condi- 
mental  foods  was  found  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  to  use  sand 
as  a  makeweight.  Its  use  in  many 
others  may  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Indeed,  imagination  is  necessary  to 
believe  in  the  virtues  of  these  foods. 
The  faith  of  their  proprietors  in  them 
is  touching,  very  touching.  As  cur- 
rent slang  has  it,  it  touches  the  farmer. 
The  wisest  counsel  the  farmer  can 
get  as  to  their  use  is  summarized  in 
these  words  of  R.  W.  Clothier,  chemist 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station, 
regarding  one  of  the  cheaper  condi- 
mental  foods:  "If  you  have  $229  that 
you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
give  it  to  your  boy  and  let  him  use  it 
in  obtaining  an  education  at  an  agri- 
cultural college  instead  of  investing  it 
in  a  ton  of  condimental  stock  food 
worth  less  than  linseed  meal."  The 
same  advice  applies  in  measure  to  the 
commercial  feeding  stuffs.  The  Rhode 
Island  farmer's  dead  hen  ought  to  be 
an  eloquent  sermon. 

Not  only  must  the  farmer  expose 
his  stock  to  the  danger  coming  from 
the  carelessness  of  the  compounder  of 
these  foods,  but,  if  he  is  pleased  to 
have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rem- 
edies they  use,  he  must  brave  also 
the  consequences  of  their  ignorance. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  put  together 
medicines  that  are  incompatible.  Thus, 
one  condimental  food  is  said  to  cure 
both  constipation  and  diarrhea  in 
stock.  The  enterprising  inventor  of 
the  mixture  accordingly  puts  in  it 
a  drug  used  for  one  of  these  ailments 
and  another  drug  used  for  the  other. 
Evidently  he  expects  each  of  these 
remedies  to  have  no  effect  except 
when  it  is  needed,  in  which  case  the 
one  not  needed  obligingly  loses  all  its 
qualities.  He  does  not  appear  to 
know  that  they  have  chemical  relations 
with  each  other,  and  that  while  each 
of  them  may  have  virtues  when  used 


alone,  they  practically  annul  each 
other  when  used  together,  so  that 
the  actual  result  may  be  nothing, 
or  possibly  a  dangerous  compound. 
The  latter  is  a  remote  danger,  but  it 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  real  one. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  bulletins  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  Virginia 
station  of  January,  1903,  which  has 
been  previously  quoted.  Messrs.  D. 
O.  Nourne  and  Meade  Ferguson  are 
its  authors.  Concerning  the  mixing  of 
incompatible  drugs  they  report  one 
condition  powder  containing  twenty- 
four  different  ingredients,  among  them 
laxatives,  astringents,  tonics  and  di- 
uretics. When  the  medicines  are 
mixed  so  that  the  action  of  one  counter- 
acts the  action  of  the  other  they  report 
that  the  "  drugs  are  not  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  have  any  appre- 
ciable effect  when  fed  according  to  di- 
rections." The  owners  of  one  of  these 
precious  concoctions  announce  them 
to  be  "unanimously  indorsed  by  all 
prominent  veterinary  surgeons  and 
horsemen,  both  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States."  This  and  similar 
modest  claims  the  bulletin  pronounces 
"ridiculous,  if  not  unscrupulous."  Dr. 
James  B.  Paige,  of  the  Hatch  Experi- 
ment Station  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  speaks 
with  even  greater  plainness  on  page 
35  of  the  Eleventh  Report  of  that 
institution:  "For  the  promoters  of 
such  mixtures  to  claim  that  they  have 
any  knowledge  of  compounds  and 
compounding  not  common  to  veter- 
inary medicine  is  charlatanism  in  its 
most  offensive  form."  Furthermore 
Dr.  Paige  declares:  "In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  tonic  foods  or 
condition  powders  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary they  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
usually  to  the  advantage  of  the  ani- 
mal." In  passing  it  is  to  be  said  that 
this  report,  together  with  Bulletin  71 
(Hatch  Experiment  Station,  1900- 
02),  must  be  placed  among  the 
ablest  of  the  documents  prepared  by 
our  scientific  agriculturists  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  They  were  among 
the  very  earliest  and  have  served  by 
their    thorougjmess    and   fulness    not 
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only  as  models,  but  as  a  substantial 
base  for  subsequent  studies.  It  is 
regrettable  that  they  are  now  out  of 
print  and  not  easily  procurable.  For 
this  reason  the  more  recent  bulletins 
have  been  more  frequently  mentioned 
in  this  article. 

The  supreme  test,  ultimately,  for 
everything,  whether  a  philosophy  or  a 
stock  food,  is  found  in  its  use.  No 
matter  how  infinitesimal  the  dose  of 
medicine,  no  matter  whether  the 
remedy  used  is  in  the  books  or  not, 
no  matter  whether  the  medicines  are 
said  to  be  incompatible  or  not,  if  the 
food  does  what  is  claimed  for  it  within 
reasonable  limits,  farmers  and  other 
sensible  folks  are  satisfied.  A  theo- 
retic objection  could  not  stand  against 
demonstrated  fact.  Here  theory  and 
fact  coincide  so  closely  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  minds  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
compounds,  whose  self-interest  natu- 
rally dampens  any  excessive  ardor  for 
impartial  scientific  conclusions.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Clothier,  of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  interviewed  the  users 
of  these  foods  to  see  what  results  were 
obtained.  Few  of  them  could  give 
any  positive  information,  and  only  one 
of  them  had  ever  weighed  his  stock 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  feeding 
period  to  see  what  gains  were  ac- 
complished. They  depended  wholly  on 
observation.  Two  of  these  thought 
they  saw  slight  gains,  but  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  food.  Mr.  Clothier  narrates 
in  the  Industrialist,  published  at  Man- 
hattan, Kan.,  Vol.  XXVI,  1900,  an 
account  of  a  test  made  with  a  certain 
stock  food  which  is  full  of  suggestive- 
ness.  The  agent  for  the  food  asked 
Mr.  Clothier  to  be  present  at  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  sheep  that  were  to  be  used 
in  the  experiment.  He  could  not  be 
present,  but  the  agent  was,  and  the 
sheep  were  accurately  weighed.  The 
agent  then  went  to  the  feeder  and 
substituted  a  different  food  from  the 
one  he  contracted  to  supply.  Accord- 
ing to  the  feeder's  statement  he  said 
the  college  had  analyzed  both  feeds 
and  found  one  as  good  as  the  other. 
Mr.  Clothier  knew  nothing  of  this  and 


the  college  had  made  no  complete 
analysis  of  either  food,  but  Mr.  Clothier 
was  working  on  the  food  the  agent 
represented.  Two  lots  of  sheep  were 
weighed,  one  containing  211  sheep 
and  the  other  209  sheep.  They  re- 
ceived the  same  food — ear  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay.  The  211  sheep  received  in 
addition  the  condimental  food.  Both 
lots  were  given  all  they  could  eat.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  the  sheep  were 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 
The  sheep  that  had  not  received  the 
condimental  food  gained  117  pounds 
more  than  those  that  had. 

This  last  condimental  food,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  is  supposed  to 
increase  the  appetite  and  stimulate 
digestion.  A  summary  of  experiments 
cited  by  Mr.  Street  in  Bulletin  184  of 
the  New  Jersey  station  gives  the  same 
results.  Out  of  sixteen  experiments 
the  addition  of  a  condimental  food 
to  the  feed  of  stock  either  showed  no 
effect  at  all  or  was  injurious.  In  three 
experiments  there  was  a  slightly  favor- 
able effect,  but  the  cost  was  so  greatly 
increased  as  to  render  the  use  of  such 
foods  impracticable.  In  one  of  these 
experiments,  that  at  the  Iowa  station, 
steers  fed  with  one  condimental  food 
showed  a  loss  of  $1.40  per  steer.  An- 
other condimental  food  yielded  $8.16 
per  steer  less,  and  still  another  $8.92 
less.  In  all  these  cases  the  cattle 
received  the  same  rations,  excepting 
the  addition  of  the  condimental  food 
to  some  of  them.  At  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Professor  Brooks  fed  a  condi- 
tion powder  to  some  hens  that  were 
receiving  the  same  rations  as  other 
hens.  Those  not  fed  the  powder  pro- 
duced 195  eggs  at  a  cost  of  1.8  cents 
per  egg.  The  others,  equal  as  to 
numbers,  in  the  same  time  produced 
163  eggs  at  a  cost  of  2.7  cents  per  egg. 
Those  receiving  no  condition  powder 
had  laid  twenty-four  eggs  before  the 
others  began  laying.  A  similar  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  another  con- 
dition powder,  Sheridan's,  costing,  at 
$1  a  pound,  $2,250  per  ton.  The  hens 
that  did  not  get  it  laid  more  eggs  of 
the  same  average  weight  as  the  eggs 
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of  those  that  did  get  it;  they  required 
less  food,  and  the  cost  of  production 
was  much  less.  Professor  Brooks  nat- 
urally remarks  that  poultry  keepers 
throw  away  money  expended  for  con- 
dition powders. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Clothier,  of  the  Kansas 
station,  who  has  been  previously 
quoted,  writes  in  the  Industrialist  of 
May  22,  1900,  that  he  analyzed  a  stock 
food  and  found  it  had  less  protein  and 
fat  than  five  ordinary  feeds  used 
by  farmers  and  only  a  little  more 
than  bran.  He  further  says  that  all 
the  condimental  foods  he  examined 
contained  salt,  which  he  regards  as 
the  chief  stimulant  to  digestion  in 
them  all.  He  quotes  Dr.  Dammann, 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
Hanover,  as  ranking  common  salt 
above  all  other  condiments,  but  as 
condemning  the  continued  use  of  any 
condiment,  organic  or  inorganic.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Dammann  is  one  of 
the  best  authorities  in  Europe,  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  world.  He  de- 
clares that  the  long  continued  use  of 
all  compounds  that  abnormally  stimu- 
late the  digestive  process  weakens 
the  constitution  and  permanently  im- 
pairs the  digestive  organs — a  remark 
applying  equally  well  to  human  beings. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  model  farm 
at  Flourtown,  Penn.,  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1903,  the  writer, 
W.  J.  Spillman,  states  that  stall-fed 
Jersey  cows  are  there  given  a  small 
daily  ration  of  salt  mixed  in  their 
feed  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  cows  never  leave  their  stalls  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  another,  yet 
they  are  in  perfect  health  and  produce 
large  quantities  of  the  highest  grade 
milk.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
in  conflict  with  Dr.  Dammann's  view, 
since  there  is  no  attempt  at  abnormal 
stimulation  of  the  cows.  To  resume, 
Mr.  Clothier  states  that  there  is  no 
food  or  compound  known  to  chemists 
or  veterinarians  that  will  permanently 
increase  the  digestive  powers  of  a 
healthy  animal. 

This  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 


results  of  experiments  conducted  in 
1893  by  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  in  1896  by  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  the  first  of  these 
tests,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  A,  Kul- 
lender,  Nutriotone,  a  largely  adver- 
tised condimental  food  for  cows,  was 
shown  to  have  but  slightly  more  feed- 
ing value  than  wheat  bran.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bartlett,  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ment with  the  same  food  for  the  Maine 
station,  got  the  same  results.  On 
P^gs  55  of  the  report  of  the  Maine 
station  for  1896  he  says:  "It  is  sig- 
nificant that  no  experiments  con- 
ducted by  disinterested  parties  have 
shown  a  return  equal  to  the  cost." 

Even  further  back  than  this  Sir 
John  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead,  Eng- 
land, writing  in  July,  1858,  with  char- 
acteristic English  sound  sense,  arrived 
at  identical  conclusions.  He  began  an 
article  detailing  his  experience  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  1859,  pages  201-204,  not 
without  a  touch  of  grave  English 
humor,  in  this  wise:  "  In  common  with 
other  agriculturists  I  have  been  invited 
by  advertisements  in  the  papers,  by 
placards  on  the  walls,  and  by  circulars 
containing  numerous  testimonials  from 
distinguished  persons,  to  employ  cer- 
tain manufactured  foods  in  the  feeding 
of  the  animals  on  my  farm."  Suc- 
cumbing to  the  allurements  of  these 
invitations  he  made  an  experiment, 
but  saw  to  it  that  it  was  an  accurate 
one.  He  selected  two  lots  of  three  pigs 
each  of  similar  weight  for  the  test. 
Both  lots  were  fed  alike  except  that 
one  lot  received  the  condimental  food. 
This  lot  ate  nine  pounds  more  feed 
than  the  other  lot,  but  weighed  no 
more  at  the  end  of  the  test  than  the 
■pigs  that  had  not  received  the  condi- 
mental food.  Commenting  on  this 
rather  decisive  result.  Sir  John  Lawes 
remarks:  "It  is  rather  strange  that 
among  the  numerous  testimonials  in 
general  terms,  no  evidence  based  on 
exact  comparative  experiment,  showing 
actual  weights  of  food  consumed  and 
increase  in  live  weight  obtained,  has 
been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the 
costly  foods."      This  important   defi- 
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ciency  is  supplied  by  more  recent  man- 
ufacturers of  these  compounds. 

A  healthy  skepticism  in  the  farmer's 
mind  will  appraise  them  at  their  true 
value.  And  finally  a  little  more  con- 
densed testimony  from  disinterested 
sources  will  aid  the  farmer  in  forming 
a  true  judgment  of  their  worth.  Thus 
Mr.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Director  of  the  Indi- 
ana Experiment  Station  at  Purdue 
University,  reports  in  Bulletin  93  two 
tests.  The  first  of  these,  conducted  by 
H.  E.  Van  Norman,  found  that  pigs  fed 
under  identical  conditions,  except  that 
one  lot  received  a  condimental  food, 
showed  a  greater  gain  in  weight  and 
profit  for  those  that  did  not  receive  the 
condimental  food.  The  second  test  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ely  gave  similar  results, 
Mr.  D.  H.  Otis,  in  Bulletin  119  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  page 
26,  says  of  the  two  tests  of  the  Acme 
and  the  Globe  stock  foods  with  cows : 
"The  tests  of  these  two  stock  foods 
indicate  that  they  are  worthless  for 
dairy  cows  accustomed  to  a  good 
balanced  ration."  He  obtained  a  little 
more  butter  fat  from  the  cows  in  these 
tests,  but  on  computing  the  cost  of  the 
condimental  foods  he  found  this  ad- 
ditional fat  was  costing  48  and  5  7  cents 
per  pound. 

Messrs.  Harry  Snyder  and  J.  A. 
Himimel  report,  in  Bulletin  80  of  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  that  a 
ration  of  alfalfa  hay  fed  with  com  was 
much  more  thoroughly  digested  by 
steers  not  receiving  a  condimental  food 
than  those  getting  the  same  feed  with 
an  addition  of  the  prescribed  quantum 
of  condimental  food. 

In  spite  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  experimenters  and 
bulletins  in  this  country,  this  robbery 
of  the  farmers  goes  on.  The  Virginia 
bulletin  previously  quoted  says  that 
in  a  village  of  875  inhabitants  and  a 
city  of  16,000  population,  no  less  than 
twenty -three  different  kinds  of  condi- 
mental foods  and  condition  powders 
were  found  to  be  sold.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions the  storekeepers,  including  drug- 
gists, reported  that "  considerable  quan- 
tities "of  these  worthless  preparations 
found  a  regular  sale. 


Not  only  are  condimental  foods  and 
condition  powders  the  means  of  rob- 
bing our  farmers,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
age  sends  the  undismayed  freebooters 
of  commerce  into  other  operations 
where  exposure  would  seem  even  more 
certain.  The  mystery  of  a  secret  medic- 
inal formula  does  not  cloak  the  trans- 
action when  commercial  feeding  stuffs 
are  sold  with  certificates  of  their  food 
value  affixed  to  them  according  to  law. 
As  intelligent  farmers  know,  the  value 
of  any  food  for  stock  depends  primar- 
ily on  the  amount  of  protein  it  con- 
tains. Fat  that  can  be  readily  di- 
gested also  adds  to  its  worth.  Over 
a  hundred  of  these  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  were  analyzed  during  the  winter 
of  1904  and  1905  by  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  J.  W.  Kel- 
logg and  Matthew  Steel,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station.  Their  re- 
port is  made  in  Bulletin  105  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  and  is  of  the  high- 
est value  to  farmers  everywhere. 
Among  the  feeds  examined  by  them 
was  a  Horseshoe  Brand  cottonseed 
meal  ostensibly  from  the  firm  of  Hugh 
Petit  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  They 
found  it  heavily  adulterated  with  cot- 
tonseed hulls ;  so  much  so  that  it  con- 
tained only  26.25  per  cent,  of  protein, 
while  it  was  guaranteed  to  have  43 
per  cent.  It  was  also  guaranteed  to 
contain  9  per  cent,  of  fat,  but  had 
only  6.24  per  cent.  Thus  the  farmer 
who  bought  this  fraudulent  feed  for  his 
stock  was  mulcted  of  over  40  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase  price.  The  lowest  in 
food  values  of  the  feeding  stuffs  exam- 
ined at  the  Rhode  Island  station  con- 
tained only  3.88  per  cent,  of  protein 
and  1.77  of  fat;  yet  this  highly  nutri- 
tious food  was  known  under  the  stimu- 
lating name  of  "Vim  Oat  Feed."  Sav- 
ing the  vim  with  which  its  proprietors 
pursued  their  exorbitant  profit,  it  is  not 
likely  that  animals  fed  upon  it  dis- 
played that  gingery  vivacity  the  name 
artfully  insinuates,  for  it  showed  to 
analysis  about  the  same  food  value  as 
straw. 

Since  laws  have  been  enacted  re- 
quiring that  commercial  feeds  have  a 
tag  attached  to  them  stating  the  per- 
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centage  of  protein  and  fat  in  them, 
many  farmers  imagine  that  all  feeds 
with  such  tags  are  equally  good.  Yet 
the  percentages  given  on  the  tags  may 
and  do  vary  greatly,  and  they  may  be 
untrue.  The  experiment  stations,  how- 
ever, are  doing  efficient  work  in  expos- 
ing and  preventing  frauds  of  this  kind. 
The  Rhode  Island  station,  in  Bulletin 
105,  gives  the  exact  food  value  of  some 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these 
feeding  stuffs.  It  is  not  surprising,  in 
these  days  of  graft,  that  an  altogether 
unpleasant  number  of  them  were  found 
to  contain  less  fat  and  protein  than 
their  labels  called  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  a  few 
of  them  contained  more  protein  and 
fat  than  was  guaranteed. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  for  whom  these  ex- 
cellent bvdletins  are  prepared  will  never 
see  or  hear  of  them.  The  merry  trade 
of  buncoing  the  honest  farmer  will, 
therefore,  go  on  till  he  educates  himself 
to  the  use  of  the  publications  of  our 
national  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  various  state  experiment  sta- 
tions, which  may  be  had  without 
charge  for  the  simple  asking.  The  Vir- 
ginia station  sets  a  good  example, 
which  other  experiment  stations  might 


with  advantage  follow.  On  the  title- 
page  of  Bulletin  144  it  states  in  large 
type  that  any  farmer  in  the  state  can 
procure  a  copy  free  of  charge  by  apply- 
ing for  it  by  mail. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  leave  this  sub- 
ject without  remarking  that  both  the 
sale  of  these  foods  and  powders  and 
the  experiments  made  to  show  their 
worthlessness  illustrate  accurately  the 
enormous  waste  of  human  energy  and 
resources  which  is  typical  of  our  day. 
With  the  exception  of  the  experiments 
of  the  Iowa  station,  described  in  Bul- 
letin 65,  and  those  at  the  Minnesota 
station,  described  in  Bulletin  80,  in 
both  of  which  the  condimental  foods 
were  used  incidentally,  many  of  the 
other  tests  were,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, repetitions  of  one  another.  With 
some  differences  as  to  the  foods  and 
condition  powders  of  local  markets  ex- 
amined, they  represent  an  expenditure 
of  public  money  and  the  time  and  en- 
ergy of  trained  intelligence  that  could 
be  greatly  economized.  There  is,  ad- 
mittedly, an  advantage  in  cumulative 
evidence,  but  there  is  no  need  of  end- 
lessly multiplying  that  evidence.  Suf- 
ficient evidence  is  now  at  hand  for  all  . 
the  farmers  of  the  nation,  and  the  na- 
tion should  see  to  it  that  they  get  it. 


His   Sarcastic   Rejoinder 


^^^PHAT'S  a— ee-hee!  hee!— joke,  Squire!"  chortled  Hi  Hilligoss,  the  village 
-*-       humorist,  concluding  his  yarn  by  jabbing  his  thumb  among  the  Old 


Codger's  ribs.     "A — ee-hee! — joke,  and- 

"I  hear  what  you  say,  Hiram!"  grimly  replied  the  veteran.  "I  know  it's 
a  joke,  b'cuz  I  laughed  at  it  all  I  wanted  to,  'way  back  in  '58.  So  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  do  anything  for  it  now.  However,  I  will  say  that  it  reminds 
me  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  that  monster  of  inhumanity  who  once  ruled  Russia. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  his  cruelties,  but  of  one  of  his  commendable  deeds,  for  every- 
thing has  its  better  side  except  a  bass  drum.  Ivan  was  not  wholly  bad.  He 
executed  some  political  and  legal  reforms;  he  had  a  certain  instinct  of  states- 
manship which  he  often  exercised  to  excellent  advantage;  and  he  had  a  most 
admirable  sense  of  humor.  At  one  time  he  repaid  the  court  fool — don't  giggle 
and  wiggle,  Hiram;  I  have  already  thought  about  the  court  fools  of  today 
being  on  the  jury! — he  repaid  the  court  fool  for  springing  a  dank  old  joke  on 
him  by  summoning  an  artificer  and  ordering  him  to  nail  the  funny  man's  hat 
on  his  head.  Thus  you  see,  Hiram,  that  even  a  tyrant  will  now  and  again  act 
like  a  benefactor." 


Will  the  Anchor  Hold? 

Maybell,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 


The  Russian  Idea  of  Freedom 

Maydell,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 


%^^     \ 


He  Runs  With  the  Hounds  and  Holds  With  the  Hares 

Maybell,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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Our  readers  are  requested  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  their  welcome  letters  to  the  MAGAZINE,  as 
the  gjreat  number  of  communications  daily  received  makes  it  impossible  to  publish  all  of  them  or  even 
to  use  more  than  extracts  from  many  that  are  printed.  Every  effort,  however,  will  be  made  to  give 
the  people  all  possible  space  for  a  direct  voice  in  the  Magazine,  and  this  Department  is  freely  open  to 
them. 


Oliver  S.  Jones,  Prescott,  Ark. 

I  subscribed  for  Tom  Watson's  Maga- 
zine in  time  to  have  my  name  on  the  roll  for 
the  first  number.  It  has  proved  to  be  just 
what  I  expected — the  best  publication  on 
economic  questions  ever  offered  the  public. 
I  conceive  democracy  to  be,  not  a  mere 
name  or  label,  but  definite  principles  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people.  If  this  is  correct, 
I  am  a  Democrat  and  have  been  all  the  time. 
I  stand  on  "the  ground"  and  wait  for  the 
people  to  bring  the  "House"  back  and  plant 
it  upon  the  rock  of  "Equal  rights  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none."  This  is  the 
theme  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  and  it 
will  create  a  political  revolution. 


A  Missourian,  Warsaw,  III. 

I  am  no  longer  interested  in  politics,  but 
the  toils  and  variegated  happenings  of  this 
world  haven't  caused  me  to  forget  Watson 
with  his  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  with 
his  genuine  patriotic  instinct  and  manly 
statesmanship.  .  .  .  The  opportunities 
of  the  past  always  found  me  voting  for 
Watson.     Many  good  wishes  for  himl 


I  am  reading,  or  rather,  have  just  read, 
the  current  issue  of  your  Magazine.  I 
assure  you,  though  a  Democrat  of  the  Wig- 
gle-tail stripe,  that  I  was  both  entertained 
and  edified.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  Wiggle-tail  you  so  mercilessly  ridicule 
and  myself.  I  am  not  one  of  the  kind  who 
believe  in  the  doctrine  "The  King  can  do 
no  wrong."  I  realize  that  no  system,  no 
philosophy,  no  government,  directly  con- 
trolled by  human  agency,  is  perfect. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consume  your 
time  in  reading  platitudes,  or  to  seek  to  win 
you  from  your  chosen  way  to  benefit  the 
people  of  Georgia.  I  believe  in  this  God- 
given,  free  country — the  freedom  bought  by 
much  spilled  blood — that  the  people  of 
Georgia — the  common  citizen  or  the  6\ite — 
should  be  taught  to  realize  the  fact  that  in 
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their  hands  lies  the  power  to  remedy  all 
evils  of  the  body  politic.  Were  I  equally 
as  able,  it  would  be  my  highest  pleasure  to 
preach  from  mountains  to  the  seashore,  in 
eloquent,  persuasive  speech,  logic — that  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Georgia  are 
responsible  for  the  evils  they  endure  and 
point  them  to  the  remedy.  They  complain 
of  graft,  of  corporate  influence,  of  ring  rule. 
In  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  great 
Commoner,  Gladstone,  I  would  say:  The 
people  are  Supreme.  The  ballot,  sir,  the 
ballot,  therein  lies  the  remedy,  so  long  as 
the  present  constitutional  government  con- 
tinues. 


H.  M.  McCuistton,  Paris,  Tex. 

Yes,  I  am  a  regular  reader  and  reread 
the  Magazine  and  pump  the  argument  into 
every  Democrat  and  Republican  voter  until 
he  retreats.  He  moves  on  at  first  fire.  He 
knows  the  powder  is  dry  and  the  shell  is 
pointed  with  truth.  If  anything  will  im- 
prove the  Magazine,  it  is  more  of  the  same 
sound  reasoning,  and  a  good  one  is  National 
Politics  and  PoUcies  on  page  387  of  the  June 
issue.  I  advise  you  to  run  a  patent-medi- 
cine ad.,  provided  it  is  warranted  to  remove 
prejudice.     Yours  from  now  till  victory. 


W.  C.  Wright,  Bonhani,  Tex. 

In  the  October  number  of  Tom  Watson's 
Magazine  I  notice  an  editorial  on  "Tolstoy 
and  the  Land."  Your  clear,  logical  reason- 
ing has,  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
filled  me  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
your  conclusions  have  been,  in  almost  every 
case,  built  upon  sure  foundations  of  facts 
that  were  undeniable.  But  here  you  have 
offered,  in  my  judgment,  the  weakest  argu- 
ment of  your  hfe^  From  a  standpoint  of 
common  sense  and  reason  and  in  the  light 
of  history  and  facts,  you  have  used  reckless 
statements  without  any  regard  to  their 
foundation  or  truthfulness.  That  has  never 
been  a  characteristic  of  your  writings,  for 
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they  have  always  been  stamped  with  deep 
research  and  hard  study,  and  founded  on 
self-evident  truths. 

P.S. — Tom,  I  wish  you  would  step  over 
and  see  Dick  McCurdy,  and  tell  him  to 
please  not  give  away  any  more  of  my  money 
wdthout  consulting  me.  I  don't  blame  him 
for  taking  care  of  his  trifling  kinsfolk,  but  I 
think  they  are  too  darned  extravagant.  I 
have  a  policy  in  the  Mutual  Life,  but  if 
Dick  don't  take  a  little  better  care  of  our 
surplus  I'm  going  to  sell  it. 


General   William  Phillips,   Marietta,  Ga. 

As  is  my  custom  whenever  opportunity 
offers  on  meeting  my  friends  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  read  and  understand  and  ap- 
preciate your  Magazine,  I  asked  Mr.  George 
Green,  of  this  place,  if  he  had  subscribed  or 
was  reading  Tom  Watson's  Magazine.  He 
*  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  would,  and 
handed  me  the  inclosed  dollar,  and  gave 
me  the  address  of  his  son,  Clarence  L.  Green, 
Henderson  Street,  Marietta,  saying:  "Tom 
Watson  will  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States;  I  want  my  sons  to  read  all 
he  writes,  and  be  gviided  by  him.  To  en- 
courage them  I  subscribed  in  the  name  of 
my  youngest  boy,  who  is  a  hard  student, 
and  we  will  all  read  and  study  together." 

A  close  observer  and  one  of  the  "old 
guard,"  true  as  the  "needle  to  the  pole," 
Mr.  G.  further  remarked  "That  he  came  in 
contact  with  a  great  many  people  in  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia  and  that  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  to  Mr.  Watson,  as  the 
only  leader  who  could  save  the  Republic. 
That  none  of  our  politicians  or  leaders  of 
the  old  parties  seemed  to  know  or  under- 
stand the  situation  or  remedies  for  the  evils 
afflicting  the  people,  or  if  they  did,  their 
smartness  was  manifested  by  concealment 
of  the  truth." 

Meeting  a  very  intelligent  farmer  this 
afternoon  I  asked  if  he  was  a  subscriber  to 
your  Magazine.  He  replied,  "No,  but  we 
are  making  up  a  club  in  my  neighborhood. 
I  am  selling  a  little  cotton  today  and  will 
have  the  money.  We  farmers,"  he  said, 
"want  to  know  how  it  is  that  Wall  and 
Lombard  Streets  can  so  manipulate  the 
prices  of  our  cotton,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  we 
produce,  as  to  get  all  the  profit  out  of  our 
labor,  and  leave  us  poor.  Mr.  Watson  can 
tell  us,  if  any  living  man  can,  and  we  know 
he  is  honest,  a  patriot,  and  can't  be  bought 
or  frightened."  I  suggested  to  him  that  all 
your  writings  were  as  clear,  plain  and 
simple  as  truth  always  is,  that  if  he  got 
twenty  subscribers  in  his  neighborhood  and 
formed  a  club  of  those  twenty  persons  who 
would  read  and  study  their  number  each 
month  and  the  last  Saturday  hold  a  meeting, 
open  doors,  free  to  all,  that  he  and  his 
neighbors  could  understand  and  know  for 
themselves  not  only  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion he  had  asked  me,  but  also  to  every  other 
problem    now    agitating    the    country.     I 


believe  that  such  a  club  in  every  precinct  in 
Georgia  would  revolutionize  the  state,  and 
why  not  extend  it  over  our  great  common- 
wealth? Certain  it  is  that  every  topic  dis- 
cussed by  your  pen  in  the  Magazine  up  to 
this  time  from  the  first  number  to  the  last 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  your  every  con- 
tribution. 


Miss  Genie  M.  King,  Millegeville,  Ga. 

Your  Magazine  is  doing  a  great  work  and 
is  causing  its  readers,  regardless  of  party,  to 
do  some  thinking.  Your  editorials  and  the 
"Educational  Department"  aid  me  in  my 
college  work. 

May  your  noble  eflforts  be  crowned  with 
the  greatest  success. 


Norton  J.  Hillhouse,  Toone,  Tenn. 

I  think  your  Magazine  the  best  ever.  It 
is  for  a  good  cause.  I  would  not  be  without 
it  for  twice  the  price.  May  it  prospe*-  in 
its  work! 


Edward  Boothe,  Ellsworth,  Wis. 

Have  read  your  Magazine  carefully  and 
can  say  you  give  the  best  explanation  on 
Government  affairs  of  any  man  I  know  of. 

Alfred  Hoffman,  Des  Moines,  la. 

It  was  while  here  last  winter  that  I  got 
acquainted  with  your  Magazine.  It  has 
been  of  more  aid  to  me  in  preparing  debates 
than  any  other  magazine.  I  like  Watson's 
ideas.  His  editorials  can  hardly  be  awaited. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  to  read  for  any 
voung  man  no  matter  what  party  he  belongs 
to. 


A''.  P.  McNable,  M.D.,  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

I  regard  Tom  Watson  as  being  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  age.  I  voted  for  him 
for  President  last  November,  and  was  proud 
of  my  vote  then,  and  am  prouder  still  since 
I  have  been  reading  his  Magazine.  I  don't 
see  that  the  Magazine  can  be  improved  at  all. 


Joe  F.  Merrett,  Chadwick,  Ark. 

The  Magazine  is  all  it  could  be.  Most 
sincerely  hope  your  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  1  was  the  only  one  that  voted 
for  you  here  last  year.  Would  like  to  have 
the  Magazine,  but  I  am  giving  all  my  spare 
money  just  at  present  in  the  interest  of  the 
Union.  .  .  .  The  people  are  studying 
the  situation. 


W.  R.  Pearson,  Reidsville,  Ga. 

I  never  get  weary  placing  Tom  Watson  to 
the  front.  I  love  Tom  because  he  will  tell 
the  truth  and  stick  to  it  regardless  of  who 
is  behind  the  throne,  and  he  never  gives  it 
as  a  joke.     If  he  does,  the  joke  has  gotten 
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the  Life  Insurance  people  in  more  trouble 
than  any  one  joke  I  ever  heard  of,  and  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  I  know  it  is  that  there 
is  not  Life  Insurance  money  enough  in  the 
world  to  get  Tom  to  let  up  on  the  joke.  The 
political  world  owes  Tom  Watson  what  the 
Religious  world  owes  Tom  Paine,  and  the 
white  folks  are  going  to  pay  Tom  Watson 
off  just  about  the  same  as  they  are  paying 
Tom  Paine.  Both  get  the  reward  one  hun- 
dred years  after  death.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  monopolize  power,  profit  and  gain 
with  human  beings. 

B.  L.  Bingham,  Clayton,  Ga. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Tom  Watson's 
Magazine,     and     think     it     comes     nearer 

F reaching  Democratic  doctrine  than  anything 
have  read  in  ten  years.  I  have  always 
been  a  Democrat.  Went  through  a  period 
when  it  tried  men's  souls  to  be  a  Democrat. 
Am  a  Democrat  still,  but  I  am  a  Democrat 
without  a  party.  What  would  Zeb  B.  Vance, 
Alexander  Stephens,  Allen  G.  Thurman 
and  Samuel  Randall  think  if  they  could  read 
a  line  or  two  of  the  democracy  advocated  by 
the  latter  day  saints?  .  .  .  Give  us  the 
old  Democratic  principles,  such  a  platform 
as  was  given  us  in  1884  and  in  1896,  and 
a  Democrat  advocating  those  principles. 
There  would  be  so  many  Democratic  votes 
they  could  hardly  be  counted.  Yes,  sir,  I 
read  Tom  Watson's  Magazine  and  I  think 
the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  read  by 
millions. 


W.  J.  Hicks,  Ashford,  Ala. 

I  regard  this  as  a  struggle  between  Democ- 
racy and  Aristocracy;  between  honest  labor 
and  dishonest  graft.  The  conflict  for  free- 
dom from  the  shackles  of  deceit  is  on,  and 
is  irrepressible.  I  may  not  live  to  witness 
the  close  of  the  battle,  but  I  firmly  believe 
it  will,  in  the  end,  be  a  Waterloo  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy. .  .  .  The  people  have  been  un- 
mercifully goaded  by  the  railroads,  and  the 
yellow  dog  Democrats  seem  to  have  an  in- 
definable dread  of  conversion. 


M.  E.  Rose,  East  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

1  like  your  outspoken  way  of  calling  a 
thief  a  thief,  or  a  robber  a  robber.  I  have 
the  Magazine  from  the  first.  Am  a  sub- 
scriber, through  our  news  agent.  I  now 
vote  the  Social  Democrat  ticket,  the  only 
one  the  money  power  fears.  There  is  more 
hope  for  reform  through  the  Republican 
Party  than  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is 
hopelessly  swamped.  If  Bryan  had  bolted 
at  St.  Louis  and  come  out  a  full-fledged 
Populist,  there  would  have  been  fun  in  1908 
and  something  done,  but  with  opposition 
divided  into  several  factions  (with  but  little 
difference  of  demands)  they  are  hopelessly 
engulfed.  The  rottenness  of  corporations 
is  making  Socialists  of  a  well-educated 
class.     Thinkers  may  be  visionary  in  some 
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respects,  but  then  all  reformers  have  been 
called  so  some  time  or  other. 

Politics  up  this  way  are  corrupt  as  hell. 
Voters  sell  their  time  to  go  and  vote  as 
openly  as  they  would  dig  potatoes  or  any 
other  occupation.  Consequently  a  large 
corruption  fund  during  a  campaign  is  neces- 
sary. The  corporations  are  called  on  for 
large  svtms  and  the  investigations  show  that 
they  respond  generously. 


W.  E.  Cummings,  Preston,  Minn. 

I  have  been  a  Populist  since  1891,  op- 
posed fusion  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and 
hence  read  your  great  Magazine  with  much 
satisfaction.  I  am  especially  thankful  for 
your  answer  to  Tolstoy  in  last  number,  as  it 
furnishes  me  the  argument  I  need  to  meet 
some  over-enthusiastic  Socialists. 

"Text-book  Heresies"  I  put  out  in  local 
paper  July  7,  1902,  and  it  was  copied  in 
other  papers.  I  am  a  school-teacher  by 
profession.  The  attitude  of  the  Fiske 
School  History  will  certainly  interest  as 
great  a  student  and  author  of  histories  as 
yourself.  I  intend  to  add  your  "  Story  of 
France"  to  my  meagre  library  as  soon  as  I 
can  raise  the  price.  Your  "Life  of  Jeffer- 
son" is  listed  by  our  state  contractor  from 
whom  our  school  library  supplies  are  or- 
dered. In  two  different  orders  I  have  in- 
cluded "Life  of  Jefferson,"  but  in  each  case 
they  substituted  something  else. 


.4.  H.  Nelson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  am  owner  and  publisher  of  the  North 
East  Argus,  a  weekly  newspaper  and  the 
only  true  blue,  dyed-in-the-wool  Populist 
paper  published  in  this  state.  There  is 
never  an  issue  of  this  paper  that  does  not  in 
an  editorial  treat  the  question  of  trusts  and 
combines,  how  they  came  to  exist  in  this 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  and 
how  we  can  get  rid  of  them,  always  favoring 
Government  and  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Operation  as  one  of  the  cures,  and  am 
pleased  to  know  my  efforts  are  rewarded, 
not  in  bringing  back  to  the  fold  Populist 
backsliders,  but  I  am  making  new  converts 
daily  from  the  old  parties  who  take  my 
paper  and  heartily  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Populism.  Minneapolis  will  be  one 
of  the  first  cities  that  will  adopt  Municipal 
Ownership. 


E.  Hollenbeck,  Davison,  Mich. 

Have  just  now  been  looking  over  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  in  June  number. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  a  Populist  for 
years,  since  I  desire  all  these  reforms  and 
more. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  every  "Liberty 
Pole"  is  a  dead  tree?  Still,  it  does  seem  as 
though  the  sap  still  circulates  with  Tom 
Watson's  Magazine.  I  like  your  Magazine. 
I  wish  I  had  every  issue.     ,     ,     ,     I'd  like 
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to  see  you  win  out,  for  you  champion  the 
people's  cause,  and  I  am  one  of  the  common 
people. 


Francis  J.  Bowen,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

I  take  pleasure  in  offering  my  quota  of 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  good  work 
and  endeavors  of  yourself  and  Magazine. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  not  of  the  Cleveland 
or  Parker  quality.  If  they  are  the  Bour- 
bons, I  am  the  other  kind.  I  have  read  your 
Magazine  from  the  first  number,  although  I 
have  not  had  time  to  masticate  and  digest 
all  the  solids  found  in  them.  I  have  en- 
joyed your  treatment  of  the  various  public 
questions  and  have  profited  by  same,  too, 
although  there  are  some  things  between  us 
upon  which  our  opinions  differ,  which  is 
nothing  strange. 

When  the  people  truly  realize  that  their 
moral  quality  and  mind  is  the  foundation 
and  the  all-important  factor  in  their  welfare 
and  government,  and  that  the  practice  of  the 
Golden  Rule  is  the  tonic  that  must  be  used, 
then  their  representatives  will  be  the  kind 
that  we  hope  for  and  the  country  will  be 
practically  safe. 

The  money  question,  although  so  intensely 
important,  with  all  other  questions,  is 
secondary  to  and  dependent  on  the  moral 
question.  It  is  consoling  to  think  that  the 
public  mind  is  undergoing  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  a 
unison  of  action  may  be  had  between  all 
parties  and  forces  opposed  to  plutocracy 
and  graft,  and  by  such  action  secure  to  the 
people  that  which  is  theirs. 

I  hope  that  you  are  sincere  and  honest  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  and  I  wish  you  the  truest 
succe.=s  and  the  great  reward  that  true 
philanthropy  merits  and  no  doubt  will 
receive,  if  not  in  this  life,  at  least  in  the  ne.xt. 


Jefferson    was    with    us   almost   eighty-four 
years  ago. 


O.  Colby,  Arlington,  Neb. 

I  think  it  a  fine  Magazine,  and  more.  I 
think  that  all  good  people  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  our  country 
and  of  mankind  at  the  present  time,  and  who 
have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  history, 
must  think  so,  too. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  make  its  clear  and 
brilliant  thoughts  popular.  I  know  the 
editor  is  a  good  historian  and  writes  like  an 
honest  man. 

The  Magazine  makes  me  think  of  times 
long  ago — when  Tom  Paine,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Benjamin  Franklin  concurred  in 
the  theory  that  "good  paper  money,  based 
on  the  credit  of  the  people,  is  the  best  money 
ever  invented  by  man."  Other  good  men 
have  thought  so,  too,  and  are  still  thinking 
so.  It  makes  me  think  of  thousands  of 
packages  of  new  crisp  greenbacks  perfectly 
insured,  when  on  deposit  in  government 
hands,  against  loss  by  fire  or  flood. 

Stick  to  your  good  work,  boys,  for  you  are 
fight.     I    was    a    little    boy    when    Thomas 


Samuel  Montgomery,  Siitnmerdale,  Cat. 

I  have  been  your  admirer  ever  since  you 
came  into  public  life,  and  your  political 
supporter  also  until  last  year.  Then  I  pre- 
ferred you  to  anyone  else  in  the  field,  but 
I  have  become  persuaded  that  the  Social- 
ists have  the  right  view  of  the  economic  side 
of  the  question,  and  were  their  ranks  domi- 
nated politically  by  liberal-minded  men 
their  future  usefulness  would  be  assured.  I 
am  not  trying  to  read  you  a  lecture,  but 
candidly  trying  to  learn  what  can  be  done 
to  get  a  unity  of  action  among  the  people 
who  really  and  truly  desire  a  solution  of 
the  problem  "How  to  make  the  struggle  for 
existence  less  severe  for  the  masses,"  and 
"How  to  restrain  the  classes  from  exer- 
cising an  undue  influence  on  our  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies." 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
Socialist  Party  has  come  to  stay,  and,  while 
there  are  certain  features  about  it  that  are 
so  distasteful  to  me,  I  can  hardly  reconcile 
my  feelings  to  my  judgment.  Still,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  believing  in  and  advocating 
as  they  do  the  principles  of  direct  legislation, 
how  is  it  possible  for  any  obnoxious  laws  to 
find  their  way  to  the  statute  books  when  a 
majority  of  the  voters  would  have  to  sup- 
port the  measure? 

/.  R.  Spurling,  Elba,  Ala. 

I  am  proud  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been 
reading  your  Magazine  ever  since  May.  I 
am  a  full-blood  Populist  and  a  Watson 
man. 


James  A.  Holcomb,  Belton,  Tex. 

I  truly  and  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  one 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  any 
magazine  published  today  in  or  out  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  editorials 
are  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  its  Educa- 
tional Department  is  unsurpassed.  The 
only  possible  objection  which  I  have  to  the 
Tom  Watson  Magazine  is  it  is  published 
monthly  instead  of  weekly.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  come  to  me  often  enough. 


William  diaries  Siebert,  "Smithtown  Herald," 
King's  Park,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Magazine 
since  its  first  issue,  having  procured  same 
through  my  newsdealer,  whom  I  am  de- 
sirous of  helping  along  in  any  way.  / 
would  not  be  untliout  it  for  any  price;  and  I 
earnestly  believe  that  if  the  Democratic 
Party  is  ever  going  to  be  what  it  ought  to 
be,  you  are  the  one  man  who  will  bring  it 
about.  The  signs  of  the  times,  I  think, 
read  success  for  the  people  and  their  rights, 
with  yourself  as  their  standard  bearer. 

I  might  also  add  that  many  times  have  I 
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thought  over  your  remarks  in  reference  to 
William  Jennings  Bryan  in  your  address  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  and  the  banquet 
at  the  Palm  Garden,  "that  he  would  have 
been  the  Moses  of  the  Democratic  Party  had 
he  bolted  the  convention  and  come  out  upon 
the  true  and  only  principle."  But  alas!  he 
has  fallen  by  the  way,  but  perhaps  he  may 
yet  be  rescued  from  the  gang,  and  not  until 
then  will  I  or  many  more  like  myself  have 
any  confidence  in  him. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  your  health 
may  be  secured  to  you,  that  you  may  con- 
tinue in  the  great  work  you  have  before  you. 
Keep  along  the  lines  you  have  adopted  and 
show  no  mercy  unto  the  knaves  that  bind 
men  to  slavery ;  then  they  will  have  a  factor 
to  contend  with  at  the  next  election. 

I  shall  shortly  leave  this  field  to  take  up  a 
family  weekly  m  the  city,  and  shall  then  be 
only  too  glad  to  render  to  your  Magazine  all 
the  aid  that  lies  within  my  power. 


R.  L.  Baker,  Crtmtp,  Ala. 

I,  with  many  other  loyal  Alabamaians, 
regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  do  honor  to 
the  illustrious  name  of  Tom  Watson  as  the 
greatest  living  American. 

Your  Magazine  is,  indeed,  a  most  worthy 
document,  and  should  and  will  receive  the 
unstinted  support  of  every  true  lover  of 
liberty  and  justice  when  once  introduced. 


John  D.  Farris,  Timbo,  Ark. 

Will  say  it  is  a  splendid  political  journal 
and  up  to  date  on  most  issues.  I  am  a 
backwoods  farmer  in  the  remote  county  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas  and  have 
to  work  hard  for  a  common  living. 

Tom  Watson  is  an  honest  man  and  should 
be  our  next  President  of  this  United  States 
of  America.  But  just  as  long  as  Bryan, 
Butler  and  Teller  are  in  power,  all  of  whom 
were  once  Populists,  just  so  long  honest  men 
can't  hold  office.  Those  men  sold  out  to 
the  old  political  parties  to  the  highest  bidder. 
They  are  Hke  the  seven  years'  itch,  always 
irritating,  and  we  get  them  given  to  us  free 
of  charge  on  the  eve  of  every  poHtical  cam- 
paign, you  see. 


IF.  E.  Mc Daniel,  Dtdnth,  Minn. 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  hesitancy  that  I 
attempt  to  write  you,  but  a  friend  loaned 
me  your  August  Magazine,  and  I  was  so 
much  impressed  with  vour  editorial  and 
Maple  Leaf  and  other  articles  on  the 
money  question  that  I  thought  I  would  send 
you  a  little  pamphlet  that  I  wrote  and  had 
pnnted  in  the  spring  of  1904,  entitled  "A 
-New  System  of  Government,"  a  copy  of 
which  I  send  you  under  separate  cover,'  and 
you  will  find  on  page  12  my  ideas  of  how 
the  Government  should  own  and  control  all 
the  finances  or  mediums  of  exchange.  When 
the  Government  would  issue  all  the  money 
or    medium    of    exchange    and    control    it 


through  its  own  depositaries  in  place  of 
banks,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
railroads  or  build  others,  as  it  would  not 
loan  its  money  out  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, but  pay  it  out  in  exchange  for  labor 
on  public  works,  paying  its  money  direct  to 
labor  and  for  matenal  for  all  general  pubHc 
works,  including  municipal  franchises  and 
pubUc  buildings.  If  county  and  state  pub- 
lic improvements  of  all  kinds  and  conveni- 
ences were  constructed  and  paid  for,  the 
Government,  in  place  of  corporations, 
would  own  and  control  them.  The  people 
of  each  local  government,  state,  county  or 
city  ^vould  have  the  controlling  power  by 
majority  vote  and  the  majority  vote  would 
be  the  ruUng  power  of  government.  That 
would  give  the  people  "equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none."  Then 
about  all  that  would  be  lacking  for  the 
people  to  have  absolute  control  would  be 
for  them  to  have  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum ballot  placed  in  their  hands  with  the 
right  of  recall.  Then  the  voters  would 
have  their  inalienable  rights  of  majority 
rule  returned  to  them.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  danger  of  there  ever  being 
too  much  centralization  of  power  at  the 
head  of  government,  as  Mr.  Bryan  has 
expressed  his  fears. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
tax  system,  for  our  present  system  could 
hardly  be  worse,  and  I  can't  quite  make  up 
my  mind  that  the  Henry  George  single  tax 
on  land  values  without  improvements  is 
right.  _  It  would  be  about  as  hard  to  come 
to  a  just  and  equitable  decision  between 
where  improvements  began  and  the  bare 
land  values  commenced  to  accumulate  as  it 
is  under  our  present  system  to  tell  how  much 
household  furniture  depreciates  in  value 
year  after  year,  or  the  house  and  other 
buildings,  or  the  natural  growth  of  land 
Avould  increase  in  value.  These  are  ques- 
tions which  I  can't  quite  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  in  mv  own  mind. 


William  C.  Lee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

You  know  the  anti-horse  thief  association 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  and 
the  jewelers'  protective  association,  and 
how  effective  these  are.  An  idea  that  has 
appealed  to  me  strongly  of  late  is  a  combi- 
nation of  all  patriotic  people,  regardless  of 
economic  opinions,  to  prosecute  criminally 
both  corrupt  officials  and  corporate  law- 
breakers— i.  e.,  the  officers  of  corporations, 
not  the  corporations.  Such  an  association 
would  brace  up  the  public  prosecutors, 
would  supply  funds  and  would  furnish  an 
outlet  for  reform  feeling  between  elections 
that  would  surely  enhance  that  feeling  and 
spread  it.     What  do  you  think? 


J.  H.  Vandegrift,  Branchville,  Ala. 

Your  Magazine  is  certainly  doing  a  good 
work,  showing  up  the  light  of  truth. 
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O.  S.  Campbell,  Mantorville,  Minn. 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine  will  certainly 
fill  a  great  need,  namely,  a  purely  independ- 
ent social  and  political  Magazine.  I  shall 
hope  to  interest  my  only  son  in  you,  so 
that  he  will  be  led  to  subscribe,  so  that 
he  may  have  your  help,  as  he  is  in  his  eight- 
eenth year  and  will  finish  school  here  this 
year.  I  believe  in  public  debates,  as  they 
develop  originality,  quick  thought  and  self- 
possession,  and  I  believe  your  plan  to  help 
the  young  in  this  direction  is  just  right. 

Again  the  South  stands  in  need  of  a  rep- 
resentative magazine  which  shall  stand  for 
and  defend  its  past,  present  and  future  from 
unfair,  unjust  and  prejudicial  attacks. 

In  regard  to  your  Magazine,  please  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  I  am  sorry  you  find  it 
necessary  to  uphold  or  defend  partyism  of 
any  kind,  since  prejudice  is  the  bitter  enemy 
of  social,  financial  and  political  freedom, 
equality  and  justice;  and  I  think  you  miist 
agree  that  any  act  or  word  calculated  to  in- 
crease partyism  or  sectarianism  is  produc- 
tive of  bad  and  dangerous  prejudice. 


A.  Freeland,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Judge  Russell's  exposure  of  the  Beef 
Trust  methods  strengthens  the  faith  of  those 
who  insist  that  the  highways  over  which  a 
nation's  products  must  be  transported  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  should  not 
remain  in  private  hands.  The  steel  high- 
ways should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  dirt  and  the  water  highways.  They 
should  be  maintained  by  the  public  and  be 
free  to  all  carriers.  This  would  eliminate 
all  forms  of  discrimination  and  reduce  rates 
to  cost  of  service.  A  beginning  could  be 
made  in  a  single  state,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could"  initiate  the  plan  by  building 
or  acquiring  a  transcontinental  line  and  two 
or  three  lines  running  from  the  Canadian 
border  south.  A  tier  of  the  progressive 
Western  states  which  are  not  yet  owned  by 
the  corporations  or  frightened  by  a  new  idea 
mi^ht  with  profit  try  the  experiment. 

A  railway  with  all  its  fixed  appvirtenances 
can  be  built  from  the  Manitoba  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  for  the  comparatively  in- 
significant sum  of  $20,000,000.  This  would 
be,  say,  S.<;,ooo,ooo  for  Texas  and  $3,000,000 
each  for  the  other  states  and  territory.  The 
cost  of  the  rolling  stock  on  American  rail- 
roads approximates  $^  ,000  per  mile.  At  this 
rate  $5,000,000  would  provide  ample  rolling 
stock  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  a  rail- 
road of  that  length. 

There  are  any  number  of  interests,  such 
as  cattlemen's  associations,  farmers'  unions, 
business  men's  leagues,  manufacturers,  etc., 
along  the  line  of  this  proposed  railroad  who 
are  able  to  equip  trains,  and  who,  doubtless, 
would  do  so,  hauling  their  own  goods  and 
competing  for  carrying  business  of  others. 


Under  present  conditions  of  private 
ownership  of  public  highways  a  railroad 
such  as  the  one  here  proposed,  1,500  miles 
in  length,  pays  dividends  on  $60,000  per 
mile,  or  $90,000,000.  What  a  margin  for 
reduction  in  rates  were  dividends  to  be  paid 
on  but  one-twentieth  of  that  sura — $3,000 
per  mile,  or  $5,000,000!  Can  you  see  the 
point,  you  cowman,  you  farmer,  you  mer- 
chant, you  manufacturer,  you  producer,  you 
consumer  ? 

There  would  be  a  tremendous  cut  in  rates, 
particularly  within  a  .zone  of  100  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  new  road.  That  zone 
would  increase  in  population  50  per  cent,  in 
five  years,  or  2,500,000.  Every  individual 
added  to  the  population  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land  ^vithin  the  zone  $500.  Here 
would  be  an  increase  in  land  values  in  five 
years  of  $1,250,000.  A  state  tax  of  forty 
cents  on  $100  on  this  increased  land  value, 
not  to  speak  of  an  equal  increase  in  improve- 
ment and  personality  values,  which  would 
follow,  would  yield  $5,000,000  annual  reve- 
nue, or  sufficient  to  maintain  the  road  in 
splendid  condition  and  repay  the  cost  of 
construction  in  six  years.  This  road  can  be 
built  in  one  year.  These  states  that  are 
croaking  over  the  exactions  of  the  Beef  Trust 
and  the  Oil  Trust  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  Have  they  wisdom  to  apply  it? 
The  highway  from  the  Gulf  port  to  the 
world's  ports  is  free.     See  the  connection? 


B.  M.  Jackson,  Omaha,  Neb. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Robert  C.  M.  Lewis,  of  Marion,  O.,  in 
which  I  embodied  the  same  arguments 
which  you  used  in  the  editorial,  "A  Wiggle- 
Tail,"  in  reply  to  Mr.  Keely's  letter.  You 
are  eminently  correct  in  your  arguments 
that  true  reforms  never  generate  from  within 
institutions,  parties  or  individuals,  but  al- 
ways from  the  assaults  of  those  who  are 
without.  It  takes  an  outsider  to  see  con- 
ditions of  stagnancy,  because  one  who  is 
within  is  too  conceited  or  hypocritical,  and 
hence  too  blind  to  see  straight. 


D.  H.  Welch,  Winchester,  III. 

The  Democrats  in  my  county  (Scott) ,  also 
in  Pike,  Green  and  Morgan  counties,  are 
all  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  go.  They 
say  the  Populists  are  right  if  they  could  win. 
I  tell  them  we  know  we  are  right,  win  or 
lose.  We  are  in  the  field  to  stay  and  to 
fight  the  battles  for  the  whole  people  and 
our  country.  W.  J.  Bryan  or  Teddy  can't 
stop  the  fight  till  the  people  have  equal 
rights  and  justice  and  our  country  back  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  where  our  fore- 
fathers left  it.  I  am  an  ex-Union  soldier 
and  a  Peter  Cooper  Greenbacker,  never  to 
fall  back.     Always  in  the  fight.     Sixty-four 
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years  old.  Too  old  to  be  fooled  or  to  be 
bluffed.  Success  to  your  Magazine  and  our 
principles. 


Elytnus  Hackett,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Your  idea  of  the  Government  issuing 
money  would  be  well  enough,  but  your  plan 
of  getting  it  back  into  the  Government  is 
not  in  accord  with  my  mind,  as  the  people 
are  taxed  and  tariffed  to  death  now,  I 
would  have  the  laws  changed  so  that  the  in- 
terest would  be  paid  to  them,  or  rather,  to 
their  Government,  and  stop  their  taxes.  I 
would  have  every  borough,  city,  county  and 
state  treasurer  elected  as  a  banker  by  the 
people,  each  to  have  a  bank,  the  com- 
missioners acting  as  the  custodians  of  the 
money  and  ordering  all  money  from  the 
Government  for  the  bank.  Make  all  loans 
to  the  people.  Give  all  checks  for  money 
loaned,  the  treasurer  or  banker  to  give  re- 
ceipts for  all  deposits  and  taxes  as  deposited, 
and  all  receipts  to  be  indorsed  by  the  com- 
missioners to  make  them  valued  and  to 
charge  the  bankers  with  the  money  de- 
posited and  what  they  order  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  banker  to  be  under  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  money  likely  to  come  into 
his  hands.  I  would  make  the  interest  on 
all  money  loaned  out  5  per  cent.  Three 
cents  to  the  Government,  two  to  the  bank 
for  expenses  and  expense  of  county,  city  or 
state.  This  will  be  like  paying  it  to  your- 
selves or  paying  it  to  your  wife,  and  she 
using  it  for  family  expenses.  And  stop  the 
trusts,  tariff  interest  and  taxes. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  laboring  class,  the 
only  producers  of  wealth,  owned  80  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  homes. 
Now  they  own  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  and  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
homes.  Where  have  they  gone?  The  Gov- 
ernment has  given  the  people  two  millions 
of  homes  clear  from  debt.  They,  too,  have 
gone.  In  1900  there  were  only  2,000,700 
acknowledged  home  owners  in  America  out 
of  15,000,000  homes.  The  home  owners 
include  the  rich  and  poor.  And  in  1890 
there  were  9,000,000  mortgages  against 
the  American  people.  Are  there  any  less 
now?  All  the  Western  banks  are  charging 
10  and  12  per  cent,  interest  and  loan  the 
same  money  two  or  three  times  over.  I 
would  have  3  per  cent,  interest  paid  on  all 
deposits  by  individuals,  taxes  or  from  the 
general  Government.  I  would  have  all  offi- 
cers under  oath,  and  this  should  read  that 
this  oath  shall  last  as  long  as  their  term  of 
office,  and  every  official  act  be  as  though 
sworn  to  this  very  act.  And  if  convicted  of 
any  crime  in  ofiice,  then  the  crime  of  per- 
jury to  be  added  to  the  sentence. 

1  would  have  every  dollar  of  the  new 
money  have,  by  law,  the  same  debt-paying 
or  purchasing  power  as  gold  or  silver,  and 
have  the  people's  bank  receive  all  national 
bank  bills,  and  send  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  receive  the  same  amount  of  new 


money  back,  the  national  money  to  be 
applied  on  the  bonds  now  held  as  security 
for  this  money,  then  canceled. 

No  danger  of  too  much  money,  as  no  man 
will  loan  more  than  he  wants  to  use,  as  one  can 
borrow  at  any  time  by  giving  good  security. 
No  danger  of  its  being  too  scarce,  as  no  one 
will  hoard  or  hold  it,  as  he  can  deposit  it 
and  get  interest  on  it.  And  no  danger  of 
the  banks  breaking  as  they  do  now,  as  all 
the  people,  the  Government,  and  all  the 
taxable  property  is  their  security. 

There  is  now  money  in  circulation  $32 
per  capita  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
m  America.  There  are  82,000,000  people. 
This  makes  $2,000,624,000  in  circulation,  and 
somebody  is  paying  interest  on  all  this  At 
6  per  cent,  the  interest  would  be  $120, 037,- 
440  each  year.  Now,  railroads  cost  $20,000 
per  mile,  and  this  interest  will  build  over  6,000 
miles  of  railroads  each  year.  With  this  in- 
terest paid  to  the  Government,  could  not  it 
build  railroads?  This  would  lav  two  and 
one-half  lines  from  New  York  to'  San  Fran- 
cisco each  year. 


George  Harnwell,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Your  editorial  on  the  land  question  sur- 
prised me  much,  for  I  thought  you  under- 
stood the  question.  If  not,  why  not  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  other  works? 
If  you  do  understand  it,  you  must  know 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Tolstoy  to 
give  everybody  a  piece  of  land.  You  say 
that  private  property  in  land  is  right  be- 
cause it  is.  Why  are  not  the  things  you 
complain  of  right?  They  are  here  by  man- 
made  laws.  If  man-made  institutions  fixed 
by  the  supreme  power  of  society  are  right, 
for  goodness'  sake  leave  them  alone. 


Mary  Jensen,  New  York  City. 

The  editor  of  a  "  Magazine  with  a  purpose 
back  of  it"  should  have  more  knowledge  on 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  than  this 
editorial  would  imply.  While  we  give 
thanks  for  the  information  contained  in 
"Tolstoy  and  the  Land,"  the  following 
questions  are  respectfully  submitted : 

Do  you  read  The  Public,  and,  if  so,  is  there 
nothing  else  you  can  see  in  the  land  ques- 
tion? 

Do  you  know  that  money,  machinery, 
rails,  cars  and  even  men  are  dependent  on 
land  and  without  it  would  cease  to  exist? 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  monopoly 
that  is  not  at  some  end  a  land  monopoly  and 
that  even  the  great  Rothschild's  property 
has  to  rest  on  lands? 

Do  you  know  that  the  ground  rent  of 
New  York  City  is  five  hundred  million  per 
year? 

Do  you  know  that  if  that  were  taken  for 
the  community  labor  products  need  not  be 
taxed? 

Do  you  know  that  it  goes  to  the  few  who 
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do  very  little  besides  waiting  for  the  popula- 
tion to  come  along? 

Do  you  know  that  our  civilization  might 
become  more  civilized? 

Do  you  know  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  that  is 
produced  goes  to  the  earth-lords,  who  own 
the  natural  materials,  and  25  per  cent,  goes 
to  labor  and  capital? 

Do  you  know  that  the  land  question  is  not 
settled,  but  can  be  without  parceUng  our 
land  in  this  absurd  way? 


T.  J.  Madden,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  read  each  issue  of  your  Magazine  with 
increasing  interest,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  express  by  personal  letter  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  very  able  and  earnest  battle  for 
the  common  man.  I  like  your  Magazine 
because  it  is  animated  by  a  bold  and  ag- 
gressive spirit.  You  say  what  you  mean  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  and  you  seem  to  have 
the  untrammeled  courage  of  self-assertion. 
This  age  demands  candor.  We  all  may 
differ  as  to  policies  and  principles,  but  all 
honest  men  should  be  united  in  a  desire  for 
candid  discussion.  Right  action  will  some 
day  be  taken,  but  it  must  come  as  the  result 
of  an  open  and  fearless  expression  of  views. 
I  like  to  see  a  man  big  enough  to  attack  any- 
thing that  is  wrong,  and  I  commend  you 
because  your  Magazine  has  more  courageous 
honesty  than  any  other  publication  that  has 
appeared  in  my  time. 

There  is  one  feature  of  it  that  I  want  to 
see  continued,  and  that  is  with  reference  to 
the  courts.  The  articles  "Monarchy  Within 
the  Republic"  were  good,  and  there  should 
be  more  of  that  discussion.  There  is  nothing 
under  our  system  of  government  that  so 
directly  affects  the  people  as  our  courts,  yet 
the  abuses  of  the  judiciary  are  rarely  con- 
sidered or  discussed  by  our  reformers.  The 
courts  are  the  last  stronghold  of  arrogated 
power.  The  organizations  that  are  today 
plundering  the  public  have  implicit  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  our  judicial  tribunals.  No  sooner  does 
the  legislative  department  attempt  to  apply 
a  remedy  for  existing  abuses  than  these 
organizations  resort  to  the  courts  for  pro- 
tection in  their  predatory  enterprises,  and 
they  usually  get  it.  The  courts  are  the 
protectors  of  every  commercial  robber  that 
haunts  the  highways  of  American  enter- 
prise, and  they  should  be  assailed  by  every 
friend  of  popular  rights  till  the  people 
awaken   to   their   favoritism   and   venality. 


The  people  are  not  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  in  our  courts.  The  average  citizen  does 
not  have  business  in  courts  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  he  does  not  hear  of  the  iriisfor- 
tunes  of  the  man  who  has  to  go  there  for 
relief  against  some  powerful  corporation. 

The  courts  are  constantly  augmenting 
their  power.  The  highest  tribunals  are 
encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  all  the 
courts  are  curtailing  and  diminishing  the 
right  of  juries  to  determine  questions  of 
fact.  .  .  .  Lucky  indeed  is  the  poor 
man  with  a  meritorious  damage  suit  if  his 
widow  or  children  are  blessed  with  a  paltry 
recovery  for  his  suffering  or  death  many 
years  after  the  grass  has  grown  thick  across 
his  grave. 

The  Federal  courts  are  much  worse  than 
the  state  courts,  and  their  hostility  is  so 
notorious  that  the  injured  party  in  cases 
against  non-resident  corporations  usually 
brings  his  action  for  a  small  amount  so  as 
to  avoid  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  Juries 
in  the  United  States  courts  have  very  httle 
to  do,  and  even  when  they  act  in  their 
limited  capacity  they  are  dominated  by  a 
corporation-favored  judge  and  their  verdict 
is  a  useless  formality. 

Government  must  be  brought  closer  to 
home,  and  the  trouble  with  this  Govern- 
ment by  judges  is  that  it  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  people. 


Student,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  article  on  land 
in  the  October  number,  but  regard  the  land 
monopoly  as  the  parent  of  all  trusts.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  fixity  of  tenure  and  let 
the  man  have  such  land  as  he  can  use;  but 
the  policy  of  land  ownership  without  use 
of  the  land,  degenerating  into  land  rents,  is 
in  my  view  contrary  to  natural  justice  and 
gives  to  the  owner  the  unearned  wealth. 
Take  the  Astor  land  monopoly  in  New  York, 
for  clear  illustration.  The  land  bought 
by  the  original  John  Jacob  has  increased 
a  hundred-fold.  Without  causing  this  in- 
crease in  value  his  descendants  have  ac- 
quired it,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  speci- 
men of  monopoly  now  at  the  surface.  But 
you  do  not  attack  it. 

Of  course,  the  Populists  cannot  fight  this 
monopoly,  most  of  them  being  landowners. 
But  remember  the  Standard  Oil  Monopoly 
could  never  have  attained  its  present  con- 
dition if  rival  companies  could  have  got  a 
right  of  way  for  their  pipe  lines. 


Francisco,  Ala.,  November  ii,  1905. 
Editor  Tom  Watson's  Magazine. 

Will  you  give  a  brief  outline  in  the  Magazine  of 
the  principles  of  the  Populist,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican parties.' 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  favor,  and  for 
your  excellent  Magazine,  I  remain, 

A  permanent  subscriber, 


To  give  the  platform  of  each  of  the  poHti- 
cal  parties  would  take  up  too  much  space  at 
this  time,  and  I  will  therefore  answer  a 
question  as  to  what  each  party  stands  for 
by  saying  that  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  so  far  as  their  national  or- 
ganizations and  principles  are  concerned,  are 
practically  the  same.  Both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  favor  the  single  gold 
standard.  Both  of  them  favor  the  national 
banking  system.  They  are  both  committed 
to  the  protective  policy  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  the  manufacturers  a 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  while  agricul- 
ture has  to  compete  with  the  whole  world. 
Thus  one  industry  is  built  up  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  citizens  who  are  not  engaged  in 
manufactures.  The  trust  system  of  the 
present  day  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
protective  principle  which  gave  to  the  manu- 
facturers a  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
This  monopoly  of  the  home  market  would 
not  be  so  destructive  to  the  unprotected 
producer  and  consumer  if  there  were  free 
competition  between  the  different  manu- 
facturers. To  prevent  this  competition 
they  combine  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
output,  and  of  controlling  the  price.  This 
agreement  to  limit  the  product  and  to  con- 
trol the  price  is  what  is  known  as  the  Trust. 
And  the  National  Democratic  Party  is  as 
much  committed  to  it  as  the  National 
Republican  Party.  Each  of  the  Trusts  is 
composed  of  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Again,  both  of  the  old  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  private  corpora- 
tions should  own  and  operate  what  are 
called  public  utilities. 

The  People's  Party  contends  that  the 
greatest  of  evils  from  which  the  American 
people  suffer  today  grows  out  of  those  things 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely, 
the  national  banking  system,  which  allows 
five  thousand  national  banks  to  circulate 
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their  own  notes  as  money  and  to  charge  the 
people  for  the  use  of  these  notes,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  national  banks  are  given 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  ftinds  to  use 
in  their  private  business,  free  of  interest. 
For  instance :  During  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  in 
New  York  rose  to  25  per  cent.  The  na- 
tional bankers  of  New  York  not  only  had 
many  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  which  they  thus 
had  the  opportunity  of  lending  out  at  25 
per  cent.,  but  they  actually  had  the  cheek 
to  get  Jefferson  Levy,  one  of  their  lawyers, 
to  telegraph  to  Leslie  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  allow  them,  the  Wall  Street 
bankers,  the  use  of  §25,000,000  more  than 
they  already  had.  In  addition  to  the  power 
of  using  their  own  notes  as  money,  and  of 
lending  out  at  private  profit  millions  of  the 
public  funds,  they  can  expand  and  contract 
the  currency  and  thus  fix  and  unfix  values. 
Thus  a  financial  despotism  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous sort  is  created  by  law  for  the  benefit 
of  a  favored  few.  The  People's  Party  con- 
tends that  the  Government  should  create 
and  control  its  own  currency ;  that  the  money 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  restored;  that 
is  to  say,  our  circulating  medium  should  be 
composed  of  gold,  silver  and  pajjer,  and  that 
every  dollar  created  by  the  Government, 
whether  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  or  of  paper, 
should  be  made  by  law  the  equal  of  every 
other  dollar.  This,  of  course,  should  be 
done  by  making  each  dollar  equally  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private. 

We  contend,  further,  that  public  utilities, 
such  as  railroads,  express  companies,  tele- 
phone companies,  telegraph  companies, 
should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
We  contend,  further,  that  the  burdens  of 
Government — that  is,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  public  business, 
should  be  borne  by  each  citizen  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ability.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem taxes  are  collected  in  the  purchase  of 
goods,  the  tariff  duty  being  added  to  the 
price  of  the  article  and  paid  when  the  citizen 
buys  the  article.  Thus  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supports  itself  on  the  necessaries  of 
the  people.  We  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  support  itself  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  that  the  millionaire 
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should  pay  in  proportion  to  his  milUons,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hats, 
coats  or  shoes  that  he  buys;  for,  if  you 
collect  the  Federal  tax  in  that  way,  the  man 
in  moderate  circumstances  who  has  to  buy 
just  as  many  hats,  coats  and  shoes  will  pay 
just  as  much  tariff  tax  as  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, whose  net  income  for  three  months  of 
the  year  1905  was  more  than  $5,000,000. 

The  People's  Party  is  also  in  favor  of  a 
parcels  post,  which  would  liberate  the  pub- 
lic from  the  oppressive  charges  of  the  ex- 
press companies.  We  also  favor  direct  legis- 
lation, by  which  the  people  can  pass  such 
laws  as  they  want,  without  waiting  for  the 
ring-ruled  political  organizations  to  be  put  in 
motion.  We  also  favor  the  article  which  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  vote  a  man  out  of 
office  when  he  fails  to  do  his  duty,  just  as 
they  now  vote  him  in.  We  also  favor  a 
graduated  income  tax  which  would  put  a 
part  of  the  burden  of  Government  upon 
accumulated  wealth,  the  percentage  of  tax 
to  grow  larger  as  the  fortune  grows  larger. 
We  also  favor  postal  savings  banks,  in  order 
that  the  common  people  may  have  a  safe 
and  convenient  investment  for  their  little 
savings.  With  the  money  of  the  people 
deposited  in  banks  like  these,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion which  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
issue  bonds  or  to  float  loans.  And  with  the 
savings  of  the  people  deposited  in  thousands 
of  postal  savings  banks  all  over  the  country, 
one  of  the  main  instrumentalities  by  which 
the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  great  cities  and  used  for  specu- 
lative purposes  would  be  destroyed.  We 
are  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day,  the  regu- 
lation of  child  labor  in  factories,  sweat  shops, 
and  similar  vocations.  We  are  opposed  to 
land  monopoly,  and  we  contend  that  tariff 
taxes,  when  levied  at  all,  should  be  levied 
on  the  luxuries  of  life  which  only  the  rich 
use,  and  not  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  the  poor  must  have  to  live. 

Neither  the  Democratic  Party  nor  the 
Republican  Party  now  stands  for  these  re- 
forms. The  Democratic  Party,  previous  to 
1904,  had  stood  for  some  of  these  reforms, 
and  for  eight  years  had  pretended  to  be 
fighting  for  them,  but  in  1904  the  Wall 
Street  plutocracy  captured  the  Democratic 
Party  again,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
Democratic  Platform  is  as  much  like  the 
Republican  Platform  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it,  without  using  the  very  same 
language  which  the  Republicans  had  used. 


"U'hat  histories  of  the  two  famous  nations  of 
antiquity  would  you  advise  me  to  peruse  for  ma- 
terial ? 

My  teacher  advised  me  to  write  to  your  Educa- 
tional column;  for,  by  so  doing,  she  assured  me, 
I  would  not  waste  time  and  energy. 

Thanking  you  for  this  favor, 
Sincerely, 


School  97,  Jackson  Place, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  September  20,  1905. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  Thomson,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir:  A  club  to  which  I  belong  is  going  to 
debate  on  the  following  subject: 

"  Resolved,  That  taking  into  consideration  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  government,  mili- 
tary glory  and  civilization,  Greece  is  more  en- 
titled to  renown  than  Rome." 

1  am  going  to  debate  on  Rome's  side. 


The  only  books  in  the  New  York  Library 
that  bear  directly  upon  the  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations  are 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Manufactures, 
Manners  and  Institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,"  by  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  2  volumes, 
London,  1833.  "Greece  and  Rome:  Their 
Life  and  Art,"  by  Jakob  von  Falke,  trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  Browne,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York,  1882.  In  "Ancient  History  of 
the  East,"  by  V.  Duruy,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1899,  there  are  several 
chapters  that  bear  more  or  less  directly 
upon  your  point.  Much  of  the  material  for 
your  subject  you  will  probably  have  to  find 
in  works  upon  either  Greek  or  Roman  his- 
tory. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  authori- 
ties: 

Greece 

Becker,  "Charicles;  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks";  Felton, 
"Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem";  Grant, 
"Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles";  Grote, 
"History  of  Greece";  Mahaffy,  "Greek  Life 
and  Thought";  Mahaffy,  "Greece  Under 
the  Romans";  Saalfield,  "Hellemismus  in 
Latium'';  Jules  Martha,  "L'Arch^ologie 
Etrusque  et  Romaine." 

Rotne 

Becker,  "Gallus;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus";  Boissier,  "Cicero  and 
His  Friends:  the  Study  of  Roman  Society 
in  the  Time  of  Cassar";  Church,  "Roman 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero";  Gibbon,  "The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"; 
Mommsen,  "History  of  Rome";  A.  S. 
d'Amay,  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Romans,"  London,  1740;  H.  Bankes,  "The 
Civil  and  Constitutional  History  of  Rome." 
2  volumes,  London,  18 18;  A,  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  "Roman  Public  Life,"  London,  Mac- 
millan,  1901. 

You  can  probably  find  a  good  deal  of 
material  in  any  of  the  standard  histories  of 
Rome  and  Greece. 


Manhattan',  Kan  ,  November  7,  1905. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  in  your  Educational  Department.' 

(i)  Is  the  waterworks  system  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  owned  by  the  city  or  by  a  corporation?  Am 
told  they  have  municipal  ownership,  yet  the  papers 
are  full  of  charges  of  graft  and  overcharges. 
Please  explain  just  what  the  system  is,  and  its 
weak  places,  if  any. 

(2)   It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
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Government  ownership  of  public  utilities  that  it 
would  build  up  a  strong,  centralized  government 
and  make  it  impossible  to  defeat  the  party  in 
power.  Will  you  please  give  the  main  facts  and 
arguments  as  opposed  to  these  contentions? 

(3)  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  only  thing 
the  people  sutler  from  is  the  non-enforcement  of 
laws.  They  argue  that  our  laws  are  all-sufhcient, 
but  that  we  must  elect  more  men  like  Governor 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  to  executive  positions,  and  all 
will  be  well. 

Please  elucidate  this  question,  for  there  are 
many  mixed  thereon. 

Respectfully  yours, 

P.S. — I  never  read  a  publication  with  so  much 
interest,  profit  and  pleasure  as  Tom  Watson's 
M.\GAZiNE.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that 
we,  the  great  common  people,  have  so  able,  fear- 
less and  faithful  a  champion  as  Tom  Watson 
armed  with  a  weapon  so  powerful  and  far-reach- 
ing as  his  splendid  Magazine.  Long  life  to  him 
and  it! 


Your  favor  received.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  situation  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  answer 
your  question.  It  may  be  that  the  city 
has  employed  dishonest  men  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  waterworks.  If  so,  the  fact  that 
these  dishonest  men  have  been  able  to 
misuse  their  opportunities  and  to  fill  their 
own  pockets  is  no  argument  against  tlte 
system  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
You  certainly  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
turning  over  our  Post-Office  Department  to 
private  corporations.  You  certainly  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  it  is  best  for  the  Government 
to  run  the  Post-Office;  yet  the  Government 
has  to  keep  detectives  at  work  all  the  time 
rooting  out  individual  thieves.  A  dishonest 
postmaster,  or  other  official  employed  by 
the  Government  in  its  mail  department, 
will  find  his  opportunities  to  rob  either  the 
people  or  the  Government,  or  both.  This 
was  illustrated  year  before  last  when  Machen 
and  others  were  detected,  tried  and  con- 
victed. In  like  manner,  individual  thieves 
might  rob  the  community  where  "public 
ownership  of  public  utilities  prevails,"  but 
the  advantage  of  public  ownership  is  that 
the  entire  system,  the  whole  corporation, 
could  not  possibly  for  any  length  of  time  do 
injustice  to  the  community  without  detec- 
tion, punishment  and  removal  of  the  dis- 
honest official,  whereas,  under  private 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  such  as  rail- 
roads, express  companies,  telegraph  com- 
panies, street  car  companies,  gas  companies, 
water  companies,  the  robbery  is  systema- 
tized, and  the  full  power  of  the  entire  cor- 
poration is  exerted  in  the  effort  to  compel 
the  community  at  large  to  submit  to  extor- 
tion. For  example,  the  railroads  were  built 
for  the  amount  of  money  represented  by 
their  bonded  indebtedness,  yet  the  capital 
stock  which  runs  up  to  something  over 
S6oo,ooo,ooo,  is  just  that  amount  of  ficti- 
tious value  upon  which  the  people  are  made 
to  pay  dividends  by  reason  of  extortionate 


charges,  and  by  means  of  this  extortion,  the 
success  of  which  is  evidenced  by  tlie  dividends, 
a  real  value  is  put  into  the  stock.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  real  value  is  thus  forcibly  injected 
into  the  stock  by  unjust  freight  rates,  a  robbery 
of  tlte  whole  people  has  been  committed. 

Answering  your  second  question,  in 
reference  to  the  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Government  which  would  follow  gov- 
ernmental ownership  of  public  utilities,  I 
can  only  say  that  concentration  of  power 
in  the  great  transportation  lines  of  this 
country  lias  already  been  accomplished  tinder 
private  ownership.  Five  men  in  Wall  Street 
exert  a  power  over  the  commerce  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  country 
which  Congress  itself  could  not  exceed.  By 
an  advance  in  freight  or  passenger  tariffs,  by 
discriminations  for  or  against  individuals, 
communities  or  industries,  the  life  can  be 
struck  out  of  any  individual,  any  com- 
munity, any  industry  by  these  Wall  Street 
railway  kings,  who  use  for  their  private  pur- 
poses the  unlimited  powers  of  taxation 
which  have  built  up  the  tremendous  for- 
tunes which  now  endanger  the  Republic. 
As  the  power  has  to  be  wielded  by  some- 
body, had  it  not  best  be  wielded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  supposed  to  represent  us 
all,  rather  than  by  five  Wall  Street  specu- 
lators who  represent  nobody  but  themselves, 
and  whose  motto  is,  "The  public  be 
damned"?  In  other  words,  is  it  right  for 
this  concentration  of  power  to  be  in  Wall 
Street,  where  it  is  not  responsible  to  the 
people  at  all  and  where  the  people  exercise 
no  control  over  it  at  all?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  this  concentration  of  power 
vested  in  our  sovereign,  namely,  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  people  at  large,  if  they 
really  try  to  do  so,  can  influence  its  manage- 
ment for  the  public  good?  Whenever  the 
government  of  any  country  where  the  people 
are  allowed  free  speech  and  a  free  vote,  gets  to 
the  point  where  it  oppresses  the  people,  the 
people  themselves  are  to  blame.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  today  to  prevent  our 
people  from  restoring  the  Government  to 
its  first  purpose  of  doing  "the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number,"  if  the  people  them- 
selves will  intelligently  study  the  issues  in- 
volved and  fearlessly  vote  their  honest  con- 
victions without  reference  to  party  names  or 
sectional  prejudices. 

Third,  it  is  not  true  that  our  laws  at  the 
present  time  would  give  good  government  to 
the  people  if  those  laws  were  enforced. 
The  national  banking  system  is  established 
by  law,  and  every  reader  of  this  Magazine 
ought  to  understand  by  this  time  how  its 
legal  exercise  of  special  privilege  by  a  favored 
few  does  vast  injustice  to  all  citizens  of  the 
country. 

Again,  our  monstrous  tariff  system,  which 
gives  to  the  manufacturers  the  power  to 
monopolize  the  home  market,  and  to  organ- 
ize the  trusts  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
sells  goods  in  Canada,  South  America,  Eng- 
land and  China  cheaper  than  they  will  sell 
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them  to  us  home-folks,  is  also  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Again,  the  powers  exercised  by  "the  pub- 
lic service  corporations"  which  have  been 
so  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  and  have 
done  so  much  to  increase  the  inequalities  of 
fortune  among  the  American  people  are  all 
established  by  law.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  only  thing  the  people  suffer 
from  is  the  non-enforcement  of  laws.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  suffer  from  bad  laws, 
and  what  we  reformers  say  is  that  those 
laws  should  be  repealed. 


Linden,  Tex. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson.  * 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  have  some  light  on 
Mr.  Cleveland's  last  administration  concerning 
the  tariff  duties.  Our  Republican  friends  claim 
that  he  reduced  the  tariff  to  one  for  revenue  only, 
which  caused  the  hardest  times  we  ever  had  since 
the  Civil  War. 

I  hope  that  your  Magazine  may  find  entrance 
in  enough  homes  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect. 
Good  will  to  you  all,  and  God  be  your  helper! 

ANSWER 

There  has  never  been  a  Revenue  Tariff 
since  the  Civil  War.  They  have  all  been 
Protective  Tariffs.  They  have  all  been 
robber  tariffs.  Between  the  schedules  writ- 
ten by  the  old  parties  there  have  been  some 
slight'  degrees  of  difference  in  the  amount  of 
the  robbery,  but  the  principle  of  robbing  the 
great  body  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  favored  has  not  been  departed  from 
since  the  Morrill  Tariff  of  the  War  period. 

The  Tariff  Act  passed  during  Cleveland's 
second  administration  was  an  ungodly  and 
unblushing  sell-out  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  steel  and  iron  men, 
the  greedy  manufacturing  interests  gener- 
ally. There  does  not  live  the  man  who  can 
demonstrate  that  the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff 
bill  lightened  the  load  of  Tariff  taxation  for 
the  common  people.  I  could  mention  item 
after  item,  articles  of  daily  and  necessary 
use  among  the  common  people,  on  which 
the  Democratic  Cleveland  Tariff  was  worse 
than  it  had  been  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  cause  of  hard  times  during  Cleveland's 
second  term  was  that  "Bankers'  Panic" 
which  Wall  Street  deliberately  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  country  an  "Ob- 
ject-Lesson" and  driving  the  Government  to 
that  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  the 
statute  law  and  of  the  practice  and  prece- 
dent of  a  hundred  years  known  as  the  single 
gold  standard. 

By  the  Cleveland  Tariff  law,  which  you 
say  the  Republicans  accuse  of  being  a  Reve- 
nue measure,  the  duty  on 

Horseshoes  and  mule-shoes  was  increased 
27  per  cent. 

Does  that  look  like  Revenue  or  Protec- 
tion? 

The  duty  on  wire  cloth  was  raised  81  per 
cent.  The  duty  on  tubes,  pipes  and  -flues, 
etc.,  was  raised  145  per  cent. 


Doesn't  that  look  like  Protection  to  some 
poor,  downtrodden  Camegie-Frick  Infant 
Industry?  The  tax  on  rivets  of  iron  and 
steel  was  increased  20  per  cent. 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  were  given  a  raise 
of  II  per  cent.  Hardwood  lumber  was 
protected  by  an  increase  of  66  per  cent. ! 

The  duty  on  molasses  was  just  simply 
doubled — a  neat,  cool,  clear  lift  of  loq  per 
cent,  over  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Sugar  Trust  got  an  increase  of  100 

Eer  cent,  on  the  grade  not  above  No.  16 
>.  S. 

Above  No.  16  D.  S.  it  got  an  increase  on 

Beet,  185  per  cent. ! 

Cane,  236  per  cent. !! 

Maple,  569  per  cent.!!! 

Wasn't  the  Cleveland  Tariff  a  sweet, 
sweet  thing  for  the  Sugar  Trust? 

The  duty  on  cheap  knit  shirts  and  draw- 
ers was  increased  by  42  per  cent. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  articles  of  com- 
mon use  upon  which  Tariff  duties  were  in- 
creased might  be  cited,  but  these  will  answer 
my  present  purpose. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  Tariff  bill  proposed  to  reduce  the 
income  of  the  Government  by  $76,670,000, 
but  made  this  reduction  in  such  a  way  that 
the  rich  got  the  benefit  of  $46,218,000  by 
reductions  on  articles  of  luxury,  while  the 
poor  got  the  benefit  of  only  $30,462,000  by 
reductions  on  articles  of  necessity. 

To  make  good  the  loss  in  revenue,  the 
Democrats  levied  a  tax  of  $45,000,000  on 
sugar,  which,  under  the  McKinley  bill,  came 
in  free  of  tax. 

The  balance  of  the  reduction  in  revenue 
they  expected  to  make  good  by  an  Income 
Tax,  but  either  the  law  was  so  badly  framed, 
or  the  Supreme  Court  was  so  well  packed, 
that  the  Income  Tax  was  knocked  higher 
than  a  kite. 


Paauilo,  Hawaii,  H.  L,  September  29,  1905. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir-  1  think  you  can  hardly  realize  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  look  for  and  read  your 
Magazine,  particularly  what  you  write.  Some  of 
it  1  read  once,  some  twice  and  some  thrice  or  more. 
I  suppose  I  am  criticizing  some  as  well  as  read- 
ing for  information. 

I  feel  a  big  interest  in  your  aim  of  reforming  or 
changing  our  present  money  system.  I  am  fully 
convinced  there  is  only  Ofte  just  and  permanent 
way  of  settling  the  money  question,  and  that  is 
by  the  inauguration  of  Public  Money  as  demanded 
by  the  Omaha  platfonn,  which  will  install  the 
whole  people,  rich  and  poor,  to  be  the  money 
power. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  vigorous 
effort  thus  far.  I  am  fully  convinced  if  you  con- 
tinue to  walk  this  path  onward  you  will  surely 
succeed  in  your  money  venture,  as  the  People  s 
Party  is  the  only  party  demanding  a  change. 
When  you  win  the  money  question,  all  other 
matters  for  improvement  aimed  at  in  the  plat- 
form I  see  in  your  Magazine  will  be  assured.  The 
money  improvement  is  the  first  of  importance  to 
be  made.  Nothing  of  importance  can  be  effected 
for  the  better  while  our  present  money  power  hold 
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control.  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  I  know  the 
right  path  to  success,  having  searched  \mtil  I 
found  it.  I  am  now  looking  with  a  critical  eye 
for  detecting  side  steps. 

Of  all  your  writings  upon  the  money  question  in 
the  five  Magazines  I  have  received  1  hnd  only  two 
points  to  object  to  of  the  many  touched  upon. 
This,  to  me,  is  ver>"  encouraging.  I  will  now  refer 
to  one  of  the  items.  The  Maple  Leaf  inquires, 
"What  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  money?" 
You  answer,  "  The  Government  itself  must  decide 
what  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  national  money." 
My  opinion  is,  the  people  themselves  must  decide 
the  amount  required  in  their  regular  order  of 
business.  Here  we  differ.  I  or  you  must  be 
wrong,  both  may  be,  but  sure  it  is,  both  cannot 
be  right.  After  thinking,  I  reached  down  the 
book  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy  to  see  what  I  had 
written  upon  the  subject  many  years  ago.  I  read 
them  carefully,  and  have  nothing  to  add  now  or 
reject.  So  p/)?a5^  re-ad  Chapter  XVI,  page  69,  and 
Chapter  XIX,  page  83,  of  the  book  I  sent  you, 
which  treats  upon  the  subject.  My  anxiety  for 
yoiir  success  is  great,  and  also  anxious  that  we 
both  know  the  truth,  that  ever>'thing  may  rest  on 
a  solid  foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Know- 
ing if  you  succeed  you  will  have  introduced  for  the 
good  of  man  the  most  important  financial  revo- 
lution the  world  has  ever  known, 
Yours   truly, 


Turning  to  that  portion  of  his  valuable 
book  on  "National  Finance"  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Homer,  I  find  that  he  quotes  General 
Garfield  thus: 

"But  I  admit  freely  that  no  Congress  is 
wise  enough  to  determine  how  much  cur- 
rency the  country  needs.  There  never  was 
a  body  of  men  wise  enough  to  do  that.  The 
volume  of  currency  needed  depends  upon 
laws  that  are  higher  than  Congress  and 
higher  than  Government. 

"The  laws  of  trade  alone  can  determine 
its  quantity." 

Again,  Mr.  Homer  quotes  General  Grant: 

"The  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
people  can  best  decide  just  how  much  cur- 
rency is  required  for  the  transacting  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  It  is  unsafe  to 
leave  the  settlement  longer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  to  the  Executive." 

Again,  Mr.  Homer  quotes  Mr.  Sears, 
whose  measure  for  the  volume  of  currency 
is  the  " detnand  for  use." 

Demand    for    use,   INIr.   Horner    contends 


(page  69  of  his  "National  Finance"),  is  the 
natural  law  of  n\oney  supply. 

As  I  understand  Mr.  Homer,  his  position 
is  that  the  Government  should  furnish  such 
an  amount  of  public  money  as  may  be  legally 
demanded;  the  idea  being  that  the  business 
of  the  country  will  absorb  as  much  as  it  needs, 
and  no  more.  The  Government  is  to  supply 
this  demand  by  lending  its  ptiblic  money  on 
demand  and  always  when  legally  demanded. 

Instead  of  lending  to  5,000  national 
bankers  at  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  the  five  or 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  which  they 
will  turn  round  and  lend  to  the  people  at 
8  per  cent.,  Mr.  Horner  believes  that  the 
Government  should  lend  to  the  people 
directly,  on  security  which  will  be  equally  as 
good  as  that  which  the  bankers  furnish. 

Under  Mr.  Horner's  plan  all  public 
money  loaned  to  the  people  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  borrower  or  his  property,  just  as  the  notes 
of  the  national  bankers  are  now  redeemed. 

Thus  the  Government  w^ould  reap  the 
rich  annual  harvest  of  from  sixty  millions  to 
two  hundred  millions  which  now  goes  into 
the  gamers  of  the  various  banks. 

Public  money  would  supplant  private 
money,  the  special  privilege  of  the  national 
bankers  would  give  w^ay  to  the  Jeffersonian 
doctrine  of  "equal  rights  to  all,"  and  the 
Government  would  resume  the  sovereign 
power  of  creating  money  which  the  national 
banks  have  tisurped. 

The  awful  terrors  of  contraction  would 
haunt  us  no  more,  panics  would  be  things  of 
the  past,  a  flexible  currency  would  auto- 
matically respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  thus  the  arteries  of  commerce  would 
always  have  enough  life-blood  pulsing  within 
them,  and  never  too  much. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Horner,  will  find  no  an- 
tagonist to  his  principle  in  me. 

I  simply  claimed  for  the  Government  the 
right  to  control  the  question  of  supply — a 
right  which  the  bankers  now  exercise. 

Mr.  Horner  really  stands  for  the  same 
principle.  By  his  method  the  Government 
merely  decides  that  the  amount  of  currency 
issued  shall  be  that  which  is  legally  de- 
manded. 

That  is  detail. 

In  principle  we  agree  that  the  control  of 
the  matter  must  be  a  governmental  func- 
tion and  not  a  private  bank  function. 


"  Statutes,"  says  President  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  Columbia  College,  "will  not 
put  moral  principles  where  they  do  not  ex- 
ist." 

This  may  be  so;  but  we  know  of  one 
thing  that  statutes  would  do  if  properly 
applied:  they  would  put  some  of  our  lead- 
ing life-insurance  men  in  iail. 

The  consignment  of  these  persons  and 
their  outside  fellow-conspirators  to  a  Gov- 
ernment institution  where  plain  living  and 
hard  thinking  prevail  would  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  pvft  moral  principles  into  por- 
tions of  the  business  community  where  such 
principles  certainly  do  not  now  exist. 

It  would  be  far  more  effective  as  a  moral 
agency  in  the  community  than  any  lesson 
ever  taught  by  the  accomplished  President 
of  Columbia  University  or  within  the  walls 
of  the  famous  institution  over  which  he 
presides. — New  York  Sun. 


PEOPLE  S   PARTY   ORGANIZATION 

Hon.  H.  L.  Bentley,  Abilene,  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  President  National  Federa- 
tion of  People's  Party  Clubs,  and  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion. He  asks  for  voluntary  contributions 
to  aid  in  the  work.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Old  Guard  News-Letter  Mr.  Bentley 
says: 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  there 
are  2,862  counties  in  the  United  States  and 
not  less  than  forty  school  districts,  or  other 
similar  civil  divisions,  to  the  county,  on  an 
average.  This  means  that  there  are  quite 
114,480  communities  in  which  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  to  secure  a  Populist  club. 
My  idea  now  is  to  secure,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  an  organizing  committee  of  five 
tried  and  true  Populists  in  each  of  said 
114,480  communities,  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  organizing  therein  an  Old 
Guard  Populist  Club.  This  will  mean 
572,440  Populists,  each  commissioned  to 
look  up  and  interest  other  Populists,  and 
also  to  engage  in  propaganda  work  in  the 
interest  of  Populism. 

"  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  Populist 
in  the  United  States  who  cannot  afford  to 
contribute  25  cents,  50  cents  or  $1.00  to 
this  work,  and  there  are  many  who  can  well 
afford  to  contribute  much  more.  You  must 
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be  the  judges,  my  friends  and  comrades,  of 
what  you  should  give,  and  let  me  say  to  you 
in  advance,  that  I  will  be  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  whatever  you  shall  contribute, 
whether  the  sum  shall  be  small  or  large." 


"There  is  now  talk  of  a  railway  rate  bill 
that  will  not  meet  opposition  in  Congress," 
says  a  contemporary.  There  is  also  talk 
of  universal  peace,  perpetual  motion  and  a 
railway  to  the  moon. — Baltimore  Sun. 


General  Greene's  frank  testimony  gave 
what  should  be  the  deathblow  to  the  move- 
ment to  induce  President  Roosevelt  to  in- 
terfere in  Venezuela  in  behalf  of  the  Ber- 
mudez  Asphalt  Company.  He  admitted 
that  the  company  had  aided  and  abetted  a 
revolution  against  President  Castro.  Within 
his  knowledge  $100,000  had  been  spent  to 
finance  Matos  in  his  fight  to  oust  Castro.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  the  Bermudez  Company 
has  some  show  of  right  to  redress  for  the 
seizure  of  its  property  in  Venezuela.  To 
invoke,  however,  the  intervention  of  this 
Government  requires  it  absolutely  to  come 
with  clean  hands.  How  can  Secretary  Root, 
or  the  President,  think  after  this  of  shaking 
the  Big  Stick  at  Castro?  The  proposal  is 
that  this  should  be  done  on  account  of 
money  damages  to  a  company  which  con- 
fesses itself  to  have  been  a  party  to  a  treas- 
onable conspiracy  against  the  very  life  of 
the  Venezuelan  Government. — N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 


When  the  advocates  of  cheaper  postage 
have  proposed  a  reduction  they  have  not 
made  a  convincing  reply  when  told  that  it 
is  an  "impossibility  under  present  condi- 
tions." Tney  have  been  compelled  to  ac- 
cept that  statement  as  final  and  conclusive. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
"present  conditions"  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  It  has  been  charged  time  and 
again,  for  example,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  pays  an  excessive  rate 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mails;  that  if 
greater  care  and  perhaps  greater  honesty 
were  exercised  in  making  contracts  for 
transportation,  the  Government  would  save 
large    sums    of    money    every    year.     The 
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recent  investigation  of  frauds  in  the  postal 
service  showed  that  the  Government  was 
robbed  by  some  of  its  employees.  If  the 
service  were  conducted  in  every  department 
with  strict  honesty,  if  there  were  no  "graft" 
and  no  extravagance,  is  it  not  possible 
that  one-cent  postage  might  prove  to  be 
not  so  wild  a  dream  as  its  opponents  de- 
clare it  is? — BaUimorc  Sun. 


Private  monopoly  being  the  most  hein- 
ous of  all  predatory  crimes  it  should  be 
treated  the  most  relentlessly;  there  should 
be  no  thought  of  any  regtUation  of  it  except 
that  involved  in  preparation  for  its  obse- 
qxiies.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  start- 
ing-places for  such  preparation.  One  limb 
of  the  monster  wnW.  be  lopped  off  by  a  postal 
telegraph,  which  will  bury  the  telegraph 
monopoly.  A  parcels  post  will  give  the 
express  monopoly  a  blow  that  any  other 
sort  of  regulation  cannot  inflict.  A  few 
lines  of  Government  owned  and  operated 
railroads  will  destroy  the  private  monopoly 
in  railroading.  The  coal  monopoly  will  be 
destroyed  when  the  people  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  they  commit  when  allow- 
ing such  a  \'ital  natural  resource  to  become 
the  property  of  a  few  citizens;  and  a  dose  of 
the  same  realization  administered  to  pe- 
troleum ^^aU.  prepare  Standard  Oil  for  the 
undertaker.  There  can  be  no  steel  and 
iron  private  monopoly  if  it  be  prevented 
from  owning  the  iron  mines  of  the  country, 
so  that  all  who  desire  to  make  iron  or  steel 
may  have  access  to  the  mines  on  equal 
terms.  These  are  the  methods  by  which 
private  monopoly  can  be  destroyed,  the 
only  sort  of  "regulation"  that  can  be 
effective,  the  only  kind  that  a  really  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  people  will  be  satisfied 
with,  the  land  that  in  the  ultimate  must  be 
resorted  to  if  the  beneficiaries  of  private 
monopoly  are  to  be  prevented  from  literally 
"owning  the  country." — Farm,  Stock  and 
Home. 


Stealing  is  stealing,  no  matter  by  whom 
committed,  and  the  man  who  steals  is  a 
thief,  whether  he  steals  a  chicken  or  a  rail- 
road, or  whether  the  thief  wears  rags  or 
shining  broadcloth. — Augusta  Tribune. 


"Municipal  Ownership"  has  come  to 
stay.  ^  "Direct  Primary  Leagues"  are  being 
organized.  Petitions  are  being  circulated 
all  over  the  city  for  the  "recall  of  delin- 
quent officeholders."  The  Populists  should 
feel  satisfaction  at  these  apparent  results 
of  their  labors :  even  if  it  is  not  conducted 
under  a  Populist  banner. — Tlie  Patriarch, 
Seattle. 


discovered  to  be  without  character;  of 
moral  sham  and  humbug  among  the  emi- 
nently respectable.  There  are  too  many 
pious  schemers;  far  too  many  well-behaved 
self-seekers.  If  we  cannot  be  honest,  we 
can  at  least  stop  pretending  to  be  what  we 
are  not.  ^  Let  us  hoist  the  black  flag  and 
stop  sailing  as  a  missionary  ship. — N.  Y. 
Outlook. 


The  Philadelphia  North  American  prints, 
apropos  of  the  failure  of  the  Enterprise 
National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  owing  to  its 
being  plundered  by  politicians,  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  the  Quay  machine's  control 
of  the  State  Treasury: 

gang  treasury  death  roll 

J.  Blake  Walters,  State  Treasury  cashier; 

suicide. 
Amos  C.  Noyes,  State  Treasurer,  died  from 

broken  heart  because  of  disgrace. 
William  Livsey,   State  Treasurer,  fled  in 

disgrace;  now  dead. 
Benjamin  J.  Haywood,  State  Treasurer  and 

cashier;  died  of  grief  over  disgrace. 
William   B,   Hart,   State  Treasurer;   died 

under  the  strain. 
John  S.  Hopkins,  cashier  of  wrecked  Peo- 
ple's Bank;  suicide. 
Auditor-General  Norris,  died  of  worry. 
T.  Lee  Clark,  cashier  wrecked  Enterprise 

Bank;  suicide. 


"When  an  issue  is  clearly  drawn  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty  the  people  are  not 
bound  by  partisanship."  It  is  because  Jo- 
seph W.  Folk  has  seen  this  so  clearly  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  render  distinguished 
service  to  his  party  and  his  commonwealth, 
and  it  is  by  reason  of  it  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  can  now  furnish  to  the  East  a  con- 
spicuous exemplar  of  law  and  morality  in 
government. — Kansas  City  Times. 


It  is  high  time  for  plain  dealing;  the 
country  is  weary  of  scandals  in  high  places; 
of   men    of   reputation    who    are   suddenly 


The  Clark  Howells,  the  Joe  Terrells,  the 
Hamp  McWhorters  are  killing  the  party  by 
their  leadership;  Howell  by  his  everlasting 
stipple  for  the  letter  of  fealty  without  any 
principle  behind  it;  Terrell  by  his  general 
stupidity  and  incompetence,  and  McWhorter 
by  his  corrupting  interference  in  state  legis- 
lation for  the  Southern  Railroad.  Decent 
Democrats  have  grown  tired  of  a  leadership 
that  leads  nowhere  but  to  the  feet  of  capital 
and  corporate  domination;  that  cares  for 
nothing  but  a  record  that  is  apparently  cor- 
rect on  the  surface  but  which  is  as  cowardly 
and  colorless  as  it  is  correct.  True  and  hon- 
est Democrats  are  weary  of  an  impotent 
governor  and  an  impotent  senate  who  can 
do  nothing  but  block  honest  and  needful 
legislation  at  the  instigation  of  a  lobby  that 
swarm  like  vultures  through  the  executive 
and  legislative  halls  with  never  an  executive 
hand  uplifted  to  stay  their  unholy  purposes. 

For  God's  sake  give  us  Watson,  give  us 
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Populism,  give  us  anything,  give  us  nothing 
rather  than  this  icily  regular,  splendidly 
null,  ignominious,  incompetent,  corrupting 
domination!  For  heaven's  sake  let  Georgia 
rise  up  and  put  out  this  crowd  of  ninnies  and 
political  hags  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  an  age  of  cobwebs  and  antiquity! 

Think  of  it,  ye  people  of  Georgia,  that 
Clark  Howell  has  become  the  expounder  and 
keeper  of  your  Democracy!  Ye  gods  and 
little  fishes,  have  a  care  that  your  Demo- 
cratic crowns  are  on  straight,  and  your  little 
red  fins  have  not  too  much  rouge,  for  this 
monitor  of  the  Jefferson  party  will  declare 
that  your  Democratic  record  is  not  divine  or 
that  your  fins,  dear  little  fishes,  are  too  much 
akin  to  Populism,  or  SociaUsm,  or  some 
other  rubric  malady! 

If  Mr.  Howell  were  brighter  and  broader 
he  would  know  that  Georgia  is  not  as  politi- 
cally hidebound  as  she  was  a  decade  ago. 
He  would  know  that  there  is  more  liberality 
and  political  freedom  stalking  abroad,  and 
that  the  people  are  not  going  to  take  fright 
at  the  scarecrows  that  made  them  tremble 
then.  His  cry  of  wolf  at  the  sight  of  Tom 
Watson  isn't  going  to  frighten  even  a  httle 
bit.  Tom  Watson  is  about  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  Georgia  today,  and  the  people 
are  learning  to  love  and  respect  him  more 
with  every  issue  of  his  Magazine.  If  Mr. 
Howell  thmks  he  is  discounting  his  opponent 
by  bugabooing  Mr.  Watson  at  the  people,  it 
is  but  another  evidence  of  his  mental  limita- 
tion. We  are  gratified  that  Hoke  Smith  has 
finally  come  to  an  appreciation  of  this  great 
Georgian  whose  "Life  of  Napoleon"  alone 
has  done  more  to  honor  Georgia  than  all  the 
achievements  of  Clark  Howell  and  his  an- 
cestors. The  people  of  Georgia  would 
rather  play  in  Tom  Watson's  backyard 
than  be  guests  of  honor  on  Clark  Howell's 
palatial  front  veranda. — Waycross  {Ga.) 
Journal. 


a  single   day.     Ye   gods,   how  the   mighty 
have  fallen!     And  none  so  lowly  as  to  shed 

a  tear. — Dalton  {Ga.)  Herald. 


Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  have  a 
"grafters'  convention"?  If  such  could  be 
called  and  all  the  members  attend  there 
would  be  a  larger  crowd  than  was  at  the 
Dallas  fair. — Rising  Star  {Tex.)  Record. 


"  The  great  question  of  the  day  is,  did  Gar- 
field promise  the  members  of  the  Beef  Trust 
immunity  or  did  he  not? — Caiman  Argus." 

How  about  it,  Garfield?  Did  you  or  did 
you  not?  If  you  made  this  promise  you 
have  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
disgraced  the  memory  of  your  father,  and 
should  in  the  future  place  yourself  at  the  foot 
of  the  class  of  which  Benedict  Arnold  is  at 
the  head. — Fulton  (S.  Dak.)  Advocate. 


Judge  Parker,  late  Democratic  candidate 
for  President,  has  been  employed  by  Tam- 
many to  help  beat  Hearst  out  of  the  Mayor- 
alty of  New  York.  Parker  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  Democrat  of  the  Tammany 
stripe. — Independent  Review,  Garnett,  Kan. 


The  supporters  of  Hearst  in  New  York, 
and  of  Weaver  in  Philadelphia,  should  join 
with  the  other  reformers  in  a  call  for  a  na- 
tional conference  to  take  the  same  inde- 
pendent political  action  in  the  nation  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  two  cities  named. 
The  time  to  act  is  now  while  things  are  hot. 
The  nation  needs  reform  as  bad  as  do  those 
cities,  and  the  reform  movements  in  the 
cities  need  the  backing  of  a  great  national 
organization — a  great  party  of  the  people. — 
Missouri  World. 


Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  booming 
Roosevelt  for  a  third  term.  No  use,  when 
we  have  reached  that  point  when  we  have 
only  one  man  fit  to  be  President  we  better 
throw  up  the  sponge,  quit  the  repubhcan 
form  of  government  and  trot  on  a  Czar. — 
Girard  (Pa.)  Herald. 


It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  Governor 
Joseph  W.  Folk  refused  to  tackle  the  New 
York  Tammany  Tiger  in  favor  of  good 
government,  and  W.  J.  Bryan  left  the  coun- 
try to  keep  out  of  the  fight.  But  William 
Randolph  Hearst  bearded  the  Tiger  in  his 
den,  and  left  his  hide  on  the  corrupt  political 
fence  and  his  carcass  to  bleach  in  the  sun- 
light of  public  opinion  and  public  ownership. 
— Missouri  Sharpshooter,  Rolla,  Ma. 


Boss  Murphy,  Boss  Durham,  Boss  Gor- 
man, Boss  Cox.  Boss  Odell!     All  deposed  in 


Secretary  Wilson  showed  his  ignorance 
and  his  desire  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
cotton  bears  when  he  issued  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  November  i . 
He  undoubtedly  did  not  know  that  the  cotton 
plant  was  a  dead  number  before  November 
so  far  as  making  any  more  cotton.  Yes,  it 
shows  his  ignorance  and  incompetency  to 
hold  so  important  a  position  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. — Headland  {Ala.)  Post. 


"  President  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing just  as  good  a  Democratic  President  as 
any  man  whom  the  Democrats  could  have 
elected. — Guthrie  Leader." 

The  Republicans  said  about  the  sarne 
thing  concerning  Grover  Cleveland.  If  it 
be  true  that  Roosevelt  is  a  better  Democrat 
than  Grover  and  Grover  a  better  Republican 
than  Roosevelt,  will  some  Republican  or 
Democrat  please  define  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  old  parties  other  than  a  differ- 
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ence  in  the  name  under  which  they  transact      niilUon  he  is  fined.     This  is  strange  justice, 
business? — People's  Voice,  Norman,  Okla.  — Cresson  {Tex.)    Courier. 


John  Krup  voted  in  Boss  Murphy's  dis- 
trict on  another  man's  name.  When  he 
was  arrested  he  had  not  a  cent  in  his  pockets. 

A  few  hours  before  Krup  was  to  be 
brought  into  court  a  Tammany  worker, 
ex-Assemblyman  Charles  P.  Dillon,  put  up 
$5,000  cash  bail  for  him.  Abraham  Levy 
and  Henry  W.  Unger,  Tammany  lawyers, 
were  retamed  for  him.  The  last  seen  of 
Krup  he  was  in  the  company  of  his  attor- 
neys.    He  jumped  his  bail. 

To  what  man  in  Murphy's  district  is  it 
worth  $5,000  to  get  this  man  out  of  jail? 
Who  is  paying  big  attorneys'  fees?  Who 
had  him  spirited  away? — N.  Y.  World. 


William  R.  Hearst  came  within  3,484 
votes  of  beating  tne  Tammany  crowd  for 
Mayor  of  New  York.  Any  decent  man  who 
can  do  that  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
nation.  —  EJjingliam  County  News,  Guyton, 
Ga. 


Governor  Herrick  very  wisely  got  his 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  oflE  his  hands 
before  Election  Day.  The  task  would  now 
be  of  a  much  more  onerous  nature — Venice 
Graphic,  Ross,  O. 

The  packers  now  claim  that  Commissioner 
Garfield  promised  them  complete  immunity 
from  prosecution  under  the  pending  indict- 
ment returned  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
several  months  ago.  That  man  Garfield 
has  been  under  suspicion  for  some  time  in 
connection  with  the  Beef  Trust  investigation, 
and  it  is  about  time  that  the  Administration 
should  promote  him  to  a  job  that  doesn't 
smell  so  bad. — Renfrew's  Record,  Alva, 
Okla. 


A  press  despatch  says  "the  indicted 
packers  are  prepared  to  astonish  the  prose- 
cution when  the  cases  come  to  trial."  All 
the  way  they  can  do  this  is  to  either  plead 
guilty  or  accept  a  conviction.  The  state- 
ment seems  to  smack  of  triumph;  but  they 
outrageously  misjudge  their  fellow -cits  if 
they  expect  anyone  to  be  astonished  at  their 
acquittal. — People's  Review  Henrietta,  Tex. 


Assessors  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  railroads,  valued  at  $40,000  to 
$50,000  per  mile,  should,  at  least,  be  assessed 
for  taxpaying  purpose  at  one -third  their 
values. — Santian  News,  Icio.  Ore. 


When  a  man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  he 
goes  to  jail;  when  a  millionaire  packer  or 
oil  magnate  violates  the  law  by  stealing  a 


With  oil  coming  up  and  cattle  coming 
down,  the  trusts  can  afford  to  pay  a  few 
fines. — The  Reveille,  Sinn  Creek,  Mo. 


There  seems  to  be  universal  carnival  of 
crime  in  the  big  cities.  The  high-class 
grafters  have  lived  in  splendid  homes  luxu- 
riously and  with  what  is  called  "high  so- 
ciety." They  are  Ukely  to  go  down  into  low 
society  and  wear  stripes  instead  of  silk  and 
fine  linen. — Thotnas  {Okla.)  Tritnine. 


The  Rockefeller  income  is  equal  to  a  tax 
of  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per 
annum  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States. — West  Mansfield  (O.) 
Enterprise. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  a  number  of 
the  states  last  Tuesday  contained  many  sur- 
prises. The  salient  feature  is  the  independence 
of  the  masses  of  voters.  The  trusts  had  best 
take  warning  from  the  Hearst  vote  in  New 
York  on  a  municipal  ownership  campaign. 
Patience  at  last  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
unless  the  people  are  given  a  fair  show  they 
will  inside  of  ten  years  elect  an  administra- 
tion favorable  to  government  ov/nership  of 
railroads,  which  would  kill  two-thirds  of  the 
monopolies  in  this  country.  Let  capital 
beware. — Sanbright  {Tenn.)  Despatch. 


The  gang  lost  out  in  New  York,  the  gang 
lost  out  in  Ohio,  the  gang  lost  out  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gang  lost  out  in  Memphis  in  the 
recent  elections.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  for  men  who  are  not 
for  sale  to  take  hold  and  run  things.  The 
great  majority  of  the  voters  cannot  be 
bought,  and  when  they  strive  to  win  they 
win.  Great  is  the  people  when  the  public 
conscience  is  aroused. — The  Wasp,  Waldron, 
Ark. 


The  election  returns  from  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Ohio  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  voters.  Mayor  Weaver, 
the  Reform  candidate,  won  easily  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  Ohio  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  victorious.  The  result  was  a  surpri.se, 
but  indicates  an  aroused  public  conscience. 
In  New  York  City  Jerome,  the  Independent 
Reform  candidate  for  District  Attorney,  won 
out  against  Tammany,  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt political  machines  on  earth,  while 
William  R.  Hearst,  the  Municipal  Ownership 
candidate  for  Mayor,  is  close  behind  Mc- 
Clellan,  Tammany's  candidate.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  friends  believe  he  has 
been  elected  and  will  contest  the  election. 
The  people  are  becoming  tired  of  boss  rule 
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and  corrupt  politics,  and  may  God  hasten 
the  day  when  we  will  have  purity  in  public 
Ufe.  The  grafter  and  boodler  must  go. — 
Graphic  Truth,  Granbury,  Tex. 


The  numerous  investigations  into  the 
different  commercial  enterprises  show  al- 
most universal  corruption. 

The  crookedness  exposed  in  the  different 
corporations  and  companies  is  no  doubt 
small  in  comparison  with  that  in  full  swing 
which  has  not  been  exposed. 

The  ugly  feature,  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  these  commercial  thieves  is  that  they  are 
not  from  the  Bowery,  not  from  the  farm  nor 
factory,  but  from  the  highest  and  best  (?) 
strata  of  human  life. 

The  princely  thieves  are  of  the  highest 
education,  in  all  the  lines  of  life  and  yet  low 
down,  common  thieves — because  a  thief  is  a 
thief  and  only  a  thief. — Manhattan  {Kan.) 
Mercury. 


If  our  esteemed  contemporaries,  the  rail- 
way corporations,  would  be  wise  in  their 
generation,  they  will  lose  no  time  in  calling 
off  the  lobbyists,  emissaries  and  assorted 
agents  who  are  now  infesting  Washington, 
annoying  everybody,  including  the  news- 
papers, with  their  untimely  and  offensive 
importunities.  Nobody  wants  to  hear  what 
they  say.  They  have  their  little  lesson  to 
repeat,  and  we  know  it  all  beforehand. 
They  convince  none,  influence  none,  and 
serve  no  useful  purpose  for  their  employers. 
The  newspapers  of  this  city  understand  the 
question  perfectly  and  need  no  advice  or 
light  from  salaried  advocates.  What  the 
country  wants  is  to  have  the  battle  fought 
to  a  finish  on  its  merits.  These  volunteer 
advisers  do  no  good  for  their  cause.  They 
merely  persecute  innocent  third  parties. 
Call  'em  in,  and  do  it  without  the  smallest 
loss  of  time.  They  have  no  function  in  this 
problem  save  that  of  general  irritation. — 
Washington  {D.  C.)  Post. 


Love's  Logic 

BY  REGINALD  WRIGHT   KAUFFMAN 

BECAUSE  your  eyes  look  into  mine 
And  read  my  heart  and  understand, 
Withholding  nothing,  dear,  they  are 
The  fairest  eyes  in  all  the  land. 

Because  your  lips,  a  budding  rose 
With  half  its  glories  still  unfuried, 

Surrendered  to  my  kiss,  I  count 

Those  lips  the  sweetest  in  the  world. 

Because  your  heart  still  beats  with  mine 

Up  all  the  thorny  way  I  go, 
Beneath  the  sun  no  other  heart 

Holds  any  secret  I  would  know. 


A    Marked   Resemblance 

"WOU  might  just  state,"  feebly  said  the  prominent  Kansan,  who  had  been 
^  mercilessly  rattled  around,  pulley-hauled,  gee-twisted,  mishandled  and 
otherwise  abused  by  the  angry  elements — replying  to  the  inquiries  of  the  news- 
paper correspondent — "that  the  cylcone  'peared  to  mistake  me  for  an  innocent 
bystander." 


Thomas  ly^J^ison 


Perdita  and  Other  Poems.  By  Charles  J. 
Bayne.  Cole  Book  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Those  who  appreciate  tender  sentiment  and 
refined  thought  clothed  in  the  raiment  of 
exqtiisite  verse  will  thank  me  for  commend- 
ing to  them  this  collection  of  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Bayne.  Very  few  living  writers  can 
approach  him  in  beauty  and  melody  of  ex- 
pression or  in  that  play  of  fancy  and  feeling 
which  catch  up  a  subject,  however  com- 
monplace in  itself,  and  breathe  into  it  the 
breath  of  another  life.  I  wish  that  space 
allowed  me  to  quote  from  "Vivien  " — a  won- 
derful little  bit  of  verse-making,  "A  Ballad 
of  After  Days,"  "Undertones"  and  "Dead 
Fadette."  One  of  these  cameos,  however, 
must  have  place,  a  perfect  poem  of  its  kind 
and  not  the  best  of  the  collection: 

TROVATO 

Is  it  but  the  idle  fancy 
Of  a  mocking  necromancy 
That  together,  leaf  and  blossom,  by  the  Indus  once  we 
grew, 

And  that  Hafiz  came,  or  Omar, 
To  imprison  the  aroma 
In  some  half-remembered  measitre  which  has  rhythmed 
me  to  you? 

Is  it  false  or  is  it  real 
That,  in  ages  more  ideal, 
I  was  song  and  you  were  Sappho;  you  were  sunbeam, 
I  the  dew? 

For  I  long  have  felt  the  burgeon 
Of  a  passion,  vague  and  virgin, 
Which  you  quicken  to  remembrance  of  a  former  life 
we  knew. 

Were  you  stream  when  I  was  willow  ? 
Was  I  shell  when  you  were  billow? 
For  your  voice  has  ever  echoed  through  the  hushes  of 
my  heart; 

And  it  seems,  as  I  behold  you, 
That  the  very  air  foretold  you 
By  the  fragrance  which,  in  welcome,  all  the  budding 
boxaghs  impart. 

But  at  last  I  stand  beside  you. 
And  the  fate  which  long  denied  you 
Yields,  in  recompense,  a  dearer  incarnation  than  my 
dream. 

What  I  sought  to  what  you  are.  Love, 
Was  as  twilight  to  the  star.  Love, 
As  the  languor  is  to  summer,  as  the  mtu-mur  to  the 
stream. 

And  since  age  on  age  has  perished 
But  to  bring  the  soul  I  cherished. 
Wherein  thought    and    feeling,  blended,  are  as  petal 
and  perfume. 

Let  us  linger  here  forever. 
Where  the  pride  of  all  endeavor 
Is  a  fervor  which  to  passion  is  as  glamoiir  unto  gloom. 
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Yet,  if  Fate  reserves  its  malice. 

But  to  break  the  lifted  chalice. 
Let  me  mingle  with  the  elements,  where  once  I  was  a 
part- 

Then,  on  some  supernal  morning 

Which  your  beauty  is  adorning. 
As  a  dewdrop  in  a  lily,  I  may  nestle  in  your  heart. 


Mister    Bill. 

Lyons. 


A     Novel.      By     Albert     E, 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 


Charles  L.  Waldron,  of  New  York,  is  ruined 
and  driven  to  the  grave  by  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians who  do  "business"  in  Wall  Street. 
William,  the  son  of  Charles,  goes  West  and 
grows  up  into  a  splendid  manhood  among 
the  rough  followers  of  mining  camps  and 
mountain  towns.  He  is  fearless,  honest, 
sympathetic,  noble-minded,  golden-hearted, 
broadly  intelligent.  The  story  begins  at 
Arapahoe,  New  Mexico,  where  William  Wal- 
dron, "Mister  Bill,"  owns  the  Consolidated 
Mines  and  where  he  treats  his  laborers  in 
the  ideal  way  with  ideal  results.  The  East- 
ern Syndicate  owns  all  the  other  mines,  and, 
of  course,  the  Syndicate  resents  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mister  Bill  and  seeks  to  crush 
him.  The  fight  ends  in  victory  for  Mister 
Bill;  and  in  a  short  while  we  find  him  "car- 
rying the  war  into  Africa."  He  goes  to 
New  York,  lays  a  Wall  Street  trap  for  his 
enemies,  catches  them  in  it  and  levies  the 
customary  indemnity.  Among  those  whom 
he  punishes  is  Mr.  Burrows,  who  had  ruined 
Mister  Bill's  father.  Cathalee  Davidge,  a 
charming  young  widow,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  her  parents  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
good  taste — proved  by  the  fact  that  he  died 
out  of  the  way  soon  after  the  marriage — 
fascinates  Mister  Bill  and  he  her,  and  thus  we 
have  the  love  story  and  happy  conclusion 
without  which  novels  cannot  hope  to  live. 
The  book  is  full  of  life,  and  Mister  Bill  is 
a  character  of  superb  strength  and  native 
worth. 


The  Unwritten  Law.  A  Novel.  By  Ar- 
thur Henry.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  story  of  a  simple-minded,  warm-hearted 
German  engraver  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  and 
who  nevertheless  loves  beauty  in  his  back- 
yard— thus,    by    the    cultivation    of   vines, 
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shrubs  and  flowers  converting  an  entire 
block  of  Brooklyn  backyards  into  things  of 
beauty.  Karl  Fischer  works  steadily  from 
month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  and 
as  his  limbs  stiffen  so  that  the  chalky  fin- 
gers can  no  longer  give  satisfaction  to  the 
employer  for  whom  he  engraves,  he  finds 
himself  in  easy  circumstances,  with  Si 0,000 
to  his  credit  in  a  savings  bank.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  savings  bank  and  his  family  are 
eminently  respectable  people,  active  in 
church  work  and  sufficiently  crammed  on 
pious  formula.  But  the  president  takes  a 
few  plunges  in  speculative  ventures,  with 
the  result  that  his  bank  goes  to  smash.  Poor 
Karl  Fischer!  He  loses  every  dollar.  His 
former  employer  refuses  him  work.  No- 
where can  he  find  anything  to  do  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  What  would  you?  Karl 
must  live;  Karl  must  feed  Katrma  and  the 
girls;  Karl  has  hunted  for  jobs  without  find- 
ing them;  therefore  Karl  must  improvise  a 
job  of  his  own.  He  is  an  engraver — he  begins 
to  engrave  cotmterfeit  money.  Two  daugh- 
ters have  been  bom  to  Karl.  Emeline,  the 
oldest,  is  cold,  intelligently  selfish,  proud 
and  ambitious.  Thekla  is  impetuous,  trust- 
ful, sociable,  unselfishly  affectionate.  With 
xmerring  logic  and  with  a  natural  progress 
of  events  which  enlists  one's  profound  inter- 
est, the  author  takes  these  two  girls  to  their 
respective  goals — the  one  to  a  "successful 
marriage,"  the  other  to  the  realm  of  "fallen 
women."  The  tragedy  of  old  Karl  and  Kat- 
rina,  the  rigors  of  the  law  to  the  weak,  the 
thorny  crown  worn  by  would-be  reformers, 
the  unpunished  crimes  of  the  respectable, 
the  horrible  grist  ground  by  our  present 
system — the  book  throws  light,  lurid  light, 
on  all  these  and  tlitis  wins  a  place  far  above 
the  average  among  those  which  deal  with 
existing  conditions. 


Heart's  Desire.  A  Novel.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

A  story  in  which  Wild  West  life  and  adven- 
ture is  interwoven  with  Eastern  capital 
greed  and  a  dramatic  case  of  True  Love  which 
did  not  run  smooth,  but  which  reached  the 
customary  destination  just  the  same.  The 
book  is  fiUl  of  clear  character-drawing,  genu- 
ine humor,  pathetic  touches  and  stirring 
incident.  The  episode  of  Tom  Osby,  the 
phonograph  song,  Donatelli  and  her  sing- 
ing of  the  song  "Annie  Laurie"  for  Tom 
makes  of  itself  a  complete  and  "  human  docu- 
ment" of  rare  originality  and  power. 


The  Menace  of  Privilege.    By  Henry  George, 
J  r.     The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York  City. 

This  book,  published  November,  1905,  is 
thoroughly  up  to  date  in  its  treatment  of 
economic  ana  political  questions.  It  con- 
tains   a    mass    of    interesting    information. 


gleaned  from  official  reports,  judicial  deci- 
sions, magazine  articles  and  newspaper  pub- 
lications. Mr.  George  quotes  from  many 
eminent  authors  and  makes  many  historical 
references.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  exceed- 
ingly lofty,  there  being  no  appeal  to  passion 
and  prejudice.  In  statement  the  author  is 
conservative  and  fair;  in  style  he  is  delight- 
fully clear,  simple  and  positive.  Dealing 
with  the  Menace  which  Privilege  has  brought 
upon  us,  Mr.  George  stresses  land  monopoly, 
the  Protective  System,  franchise  grants,  taxa- 
tion of  production  and  its  fruits,  powers  ot 
incorporation  and  various  sorts  01  immuni- 
ties in  the  courts.  To  illustrate  the  working 
of  land  monopoly,  Mr.  George  makes  use 
of  the  Astor  fortune  in  New  York.  To  illus- 
trate the  results  of  Protection  he  refers  to 
Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  and  their  huge  ac- 
cumulations. He  shows  how  the  PrivSeged 
make  use  of  the  courts,  the  Legislatures,  the 
machinery  of  Government.  He  shows  how 
Prix-ilege  despoils  the  masses,  reducing  them 
to  poverty  and  crime,  while  it  piles  up  cor- 
rupting wealth  for  the  favored  few. 

He  shows  how  Privilege  shackles  the  press, 
overawes  the  pulpit  and  pollutes  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  education.  Mr.  George  states 
his  "Remedy."  He  says  that  we  must  (i) 
abolish  Private  ownership  of  natural  oppor- 
tunities ;  (2)  abolish  Tariff'  and  other  taxation 
on  production  and  on  its  fniits;  (3)  abolish 
Special  Government  grants,  such  as  Public 
service  charters;  (4)  abolish  grants  under 
General  Laws  and  immunities  in  the  courts, 
such  as  the  New  Jersey  corporations,  the 
great  insurance  corporations.  Under  this 
subhead  Mr.  George  briefly  indicates  his 
approval  of  Postal  Savings  banks  and  of 
postal  insurance. 

In  a  book  of  413  pages,  dealing  Vv-ith  the 
abuse  of  Privilege  and  fairly  reeking  with 
citations  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  am  as- 
tonished to  find  no  reference  whatever  to 
our  National  Banks,  a  form  of  Privilege  which 
was  not  only  the  pet  aversion  of  Jefferson, 
but  also  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  his  book  can  show,  there  is  no  "Money 
Question"  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  Jr.  Five  thousand  money-lords 
usurp  a  governmental  function,  create  and 
control  currency,  supply  the  sinews  of  war 
to  other  predatory  visurpers  of  Privilege,  fat- 
ten on  the  free  feed  of  Government  deposits, 
compel  bond  issues  to  support  their  system, 
absorb  millions  of  dollars  every  year  by 
lending  three  dollars  to  every  one  dollar 
they  have  on  earth,  drawing  cotn pound  in- 
terest at  this  moment  on  more  money  than 
there  is  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  Mr.  George  does  not  even  give  the  Na- 
tional Banking  a  place  of  mention  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  Privileges  which  constitute 
a  menace  to  our  people!  This  omission,  I 
repeat,  is  amazing.  Again,  Mr.  George 
makes  the  reader  open  his  eyes  rather  sud- 
denly wide  by  quoting  •n'ith  seeming  ap- 
proval the  statement  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  "  I 
would  bring  about  instantly,  if  I  could,  such 
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a  change  of  laws  all  the  world  over  as  wovild 
confiscate    property    in    land,    without  one 

PENNY  OF  COMPENSATION  TO  THE  MISCALLED 

OWNERS."  When  Mr.  George  applies  his 
doctrine  of  confiscation  to  the  industrious 
millions  who  have  put  their  honest  earnings 
into  town  lots  or  country  farms,  paying  the 
fair  price  demanded  by  the  state  or  by  the 
fonner  owner  whose  title  was  sanctioned  by 
the  State,  I  want  him  to  explain  why  the 
confiscation  should  stop  at  the  land.  Why 
not  go  further  and  confiscate  the  horse  or 
mule  which  plows  the  land,  the  cows  which 
graze  in  the  meadow,  the  hogs  that  fatten 
in  the  pen,  the  watchdog  that  keeps  guard 
while  the  tired  owner  sleeps?  God  made 
the  land  for  all?  Yes;  but  didn't  He  make 
everything  else  on  the  same  principle?  You 
can't,  to  save  your  gizzard,  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  of  principle  between  title  in  the 
one  case  and  title  in  the  other.  If  I  were 
Mr.  George  I  would  "  go  the  whole  hog"  and 
declare  for  Socialism.  I  would  follow  my 
logic  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  and  stop 
at  no  way  station.  To  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  "confiscation  without  compensa- 
tion" is  just  as  sweet  a  sound  to  the  Privi- 
leged as  a  siren  song  would  be  minus  the 
peril.  The  Privileged  know  that  "confis- 
cation without  compensation"  as  a  remedy 
for  existing  ills  insures  the  existing  ills. 


The   Brothers'    War.     By  Colonel  John  C. 
Reed.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

All  things  considered,  this  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods  of 
our  national  history.  Mr.  Stephens's  "War 
Between  the  States"  is  the  elaborate,  unan- 
swerable argument  of  the  Southern  states 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  retire 
from_  a  voluntary  contract  relation  whose 
conditions  had  been  violated.  Mr.  Davis's 
"History  of  the  Confederate  States"  pre- 
sents the  Southern  view  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  and  is  perhaps  too  much  like  an 
official  report  to  be  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  books  of  Generals  Hood, 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  Longstreet,  Maury, 
Gordon,  Mosby,  such  readable  voliimes  as 
"A  Belle  of  the  Sixties"  and  "A  Confeder- 
ate Diary,"  the  works  of  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Thomas  Dixon, 
such  biographies  as  Du  Bose's  "Life  and 
Times  of  William  L.  Yancey,"  Stovall's 
Robert  Toombs,"  Browne  &  Johnson's 
"Alexander  H.  Stephens,"  Mrs.  Davis's 
"Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  Hill's  "Life 
and  Speeches  of_  Benjamin  IT  Hill,"  all  do 
their  share  in  giving  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  and  the  events  of  the  Civil 
War.  "The  Brothers'  War,"  however,  gives 
the  most  complete,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
period  that  can  be  found  in  any  book.  It  is 
the  only  picture  gallery  of  the  times  in  which 
the  portraits  of  Calhoun  and  Toombs  are 
hung  in  the  light  which  they  need  and  de- 


serve. It  places  each  of  these  masterful 
men  in  the  historical  niche  where  he  belongs. 
Not_  traitors,  not  destructionists,  not  vin- 
dictive and  frenzied,  but  statesmen,  patriots 
of  the  highest  order,  who  have  been  denied 
justice  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
failed.  Just  as  O'Connell  and  Grattan 
would  have  met  England's  encroachments 
upon  Ireland,  sword  in  hand — if  they  had 
thought  themselves  strong  enough — so  Cal- 
houn and  Toombs  threatened  armed  resist- 
ance to  stop  sectional  aggression;  and  just 
as  Calhoun  gave  ready  consent  to  an  hon- 
orable compromise  in  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Toombs  did  his  utmost  to  secure 
honorable  compromise  before  he  carried  the 
Empire  State  of  the  South  out  of  the  Union. 
Eminently  judicial,  entirely  fair  is  the  tem- 
per in  which  Colonel  Reed  discusses  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  sections — conceding 
honesty  to  both  sides.  He  himself  served 
as  a  soldier  from  Manassas  to  Gettysburg — 
and  after.  He  himself  was  a  Ktiklux.  He 
himself  was  a  builder-up  of  the  prostrate 
South.  He  himself  wrote  the  first  law  book 
after  the  War  which  made  a  manly,  generous 
plea  for  justice  to  the  negro.  This  was  one  of 
the  books  I  studied  in  1878  while  waiting 
for  clients  to  come.  This  statement  is  worth 
the  mention,  because  certain  critics  have 
taken  Colonel  Reed  to  task  for  his  failure  to 
join  in  the  chorus  of  "The  Wonderful  Prog- 
ress of  the  Negro."  Certain  critics  contrast 
Colonel  Reed's  statements  concerning  the  de- 
cline of  the  mass  of  the  negro  race  in  virtue 
and  industry  with  the  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, made — by  whom,  think  you?  Why, 
by  yoel  Chandler  Harris!  God  save  us! 
For  the  last  thirty  years  that  most  innocent 
and  lovable  man,  Harris,  has  been  shut  up 
in  a  private  room  reeling  off  delightful  little 
stories  about  Uncle  Remus — a  glorified  old 
"uncle"  of  the  ante-bellum  species,  who 
used  to  take  little  Joel  upon  his  knee  in  Put- 
nam County  and  tickle  his  fertile  fancy  with 
yams  about  Brer  Rabbit.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  will  live  in  Folklore  Literature  as  long 
as  Time  shall  last;  as  a  Georgian  I  am  proud 
of  him.  But  what  on  earth  does  a  hermit- 
scholar  like  Harris  know  about  the  present 
generation  of  negroes?  Why,  Joel  doesn't 
go  anywhere,  and  whenever  he  sees  any- 
body coming  in  at  his  gate  he  runs  and 
hides.  Let  the  honored  scholar  continue  to 
reel  off  just  as  much  as  he  likes  of  immortal 
stories  about  his  ebony  angel.  Uncle  Remus 
— whom  he  knew  and  loved  in  Putnam 
County  before  the  War — but  he  shouldn't 
really  ask  us  to  consider  seriously  any  opin- 
ion of  his  on  the  men  and  women  of  this 
generation — white  or  black.  You  haven't 
been  anywhere,  Joel,  and  yon  don't  know! 
The  world  moves  swiftly,  and  if  one  wants 
to  keep  up  he  must  come  out  of  his  box 
and  7nix  and  mingle.  The  statements  which 
Colonel  Reed  makes  about  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  and  since  can  be  taken  without 
hesitation  as  absolutely  true.  What  he  says 
of  the  growing  shiftlessness,  the  immorality 
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and  the  criminality  among  the  masses  of  the 
blacks  may  also  be  taken,  however  unwill- 
ingly, as  a  lact.  Every  Southern  town — 
swarming  with  the  idle,  the  degraded,  the 
vicious,  who  sprawl  at  the  doors  of  the 
negro  women  during  the  day  and  prowl 
the  streets  and  backyards  at  night — cor- 
roborates the  storj"^  of  Colonel  Reed.  As 
the  old-time  darky  dies  out  the  old  friendli- 
ness between  white  and  black  shows  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  give  place  to  race  antag- 
onism wlaich  the  most  trixdal  accident  fans 
into  instant  flame.  Colonel  Reed  is  the 
first  author  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
argument  for  negro  prosperity  based  on 
Census  Reports.  Those  of  ^xs  who  compare 
the  present  with  the  past  as  shown  by  our 
own  eyes  know  that  the  negroes  are  ftot  rap- 
idly acquiring  property.  Colonel  Reed's 
treatment  of  the  Race  Question,  based,  as  it 
is,  upon  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they 
existed  before  the  War,  during  the  War  and 
since  the  War,  is  by  far  the  best  which  has 
yet  been  put  in  a  book. 


The  Divining  Rod.  A  Novel.  By  Francis 
Newton  Thorpe.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

A  story  of  the  Oil  Regions,  in  which  the 
Rockefeller  process  of  crushing  competition 
is  shown  at  work.  A  farmer,  Bostwick,  sells 
land  to  Webster,  who  is  looking  around  for 
grazing  land  ostensibly  but  for  oil  land  in 
fact.  Webster  strikes  oil  and  begins  opera- 
tions on  a  large  corporate  scale.  Bostwick 
strikes  oil  on  the  vmsold  portion  of  his  farm 
and  begins  operations  individually.  The 
fight  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Man 
develops  intense  passion  and  the  story  be- 
comes dramatic.  Old  Bostwick  is  worn  out 
and  dies  under  the  strain.  The  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  farmer  is  the  heroine,  and 
the  love  story  weaves  itself  about  her  ver>' 
naturally. 

An  Eye  for  an  Eye.  A  Novel.  By  Clar- 
ence S.  Darrow.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co., 
New  York  City.     $1.50,  postpaid. 

Hank  Clery,  a  common  laborer  of  Chicago, 
visits  Jim  Jackson,  an  old  friend,  who  is  in 
jail  for  wife  murder  and  who  is  to  be  hanged 
next  morning.  Jim  gives  Hank  an  account 
of  how  he  came  to  know  his  wife,  how  he 


came  to  marry  her,  how  he  came  to  have 
quarrels  and  fights  with  her,  and  how  he 
came  to  kill  her.  This  story  is  told  in  the 
simplest,  most  natural  manner,  and  the 
pathos  of  it  is  irresistible.  Whoever  reads 
It  will  learn  something  of  the  Ufe  of  the 
poor,  the  "point  of  view"  of  the  poor,  which 
he  has  not  learned  before. 


The  Breath  of  the  Gods.  A  Novel.  By 
Sidney  McCall.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.     i2mo.     $1.50. 

A  beautiful  Japanese  girl  of  the  higher  caste 
is  sent  to  America  to  have  her  education 
"finished  off."  She  meets  a  handsome 
yotmg  Frenchman  and  they  become  at- 
tached to  each  other.  When  she  returns 
home  her  lover  follows,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  story  evolves  itself  in  Japan.  The 
invisible  gods  of  her  country  call  tne  maiden 
to  the  service  of  her  country  Her  heart 
urges  her  toward  the  Frenchman.  Between 
Patriotism  and  Love,  the  two  millstones, 
the  fragile  girl  is  ground  to  powder.  The 
climax  of  woe  is  worked  out  by  the  author 
with  a  power  which  is  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly painful. 


The  Deluge.     By    David    Graham   Phillips. 
Bobbs- Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A  story  of  love  and  Frenzied  Finance,  which 
will  hold  you  from  start  to  finish.  Matt 
Blacklock  is  a  sort  of  composite  of  Tom 
Lawson  and  the  hero  of  "  In  the  Market- 
place." He  is  self-assertive,  egoistic,  even 
brutal,  but  he  is  strong.  He  plays  the  game 
unscrupulously,  but  is  not  wholly  without 
scruple.  He  can  be  grateful  and  he  can 
love.  The  money  king  who  is  Blacklock's 
chief  opponent  resembles  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. He  is  pious,  smooth,  plausible — and 
a  knave  to  the  core.  The  struggle  between 
the  financiers — the  treachery,  the  hypoc- 
risy, the  deadly  hate  concealed  behind  the 
smiling  mask,  the  stab  in  the  back,  the  lack 
of  pity  or  remorse,  the  ferocity  of  the  com- 
bat— stand  out  vividly  in  this  absorbing 
story.  Anita  EUerslie  draws  to  herself  a 
deepening  interest  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 
and  by  the  time  the  climax  comes  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  think  her  too  rich  a  prize 
for  the  man  who  wins  her. 
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Home  Neivs 

November  9. —  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  six  cruisers  under  his  com- 
mand are  received  in  New  York  Harbor 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  under 
Admiral  Evans. 
.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
obtains  from  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Missouri  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment from  enforcing  the  order  barring 
the  company  from  Missouri. 

A  despatch  from  Cleveland  says  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  advanced 
the  price  of  refined  oil  one-half  cent  a 
gallon. 

The  receiver  of  the  Enterprise  National 
Bank  of  Allegheny  says  that  he  has 
foxind  a  good  portion  of  the  $800,000 
missing  securities  of  the  bank. 
November  10. — President  Roosevelt  orders 
the  consular  service  rules  changed  so 
that  promotion  will  be  put  on  a  merit 
basis. 

Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association  in- 
dorses President  Roosevelt's  plans  for 
railroad  rate  regulation. 

United  States  Grand  Jury,  at  St.  Louis, 
returns  indictments  against  Senator 
Burton,  of  Kansas,  for  complicity  in 
postal  frauds. 

New  York  Grand  Jury  takes  up  the  elec- 
tion fraud  cases. 

The  President  asks  for  the  facts  of  the 
killing  of  Midshipman  Branch  at  An- 
napolis. 

President  Hegeman,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  admits  to  the  Insurance  Investi- 
gating Committee  that  he  gave  favors 
to  bankers  with  whom  he  had  a  specu- 
lative account.  Hegeman  admits  mak- 
ing large  payments  to  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, the  lobbyist  who  looked  after  in- 
surance interests  at  Albany. 

Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  estab- 
lishes an  anti-suicide  bureau. 

New  York  Appellate  Court   rules  that  a 
foreman  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  his 
men,  and  holds  his  employers  respon- 
sible for  his  error. 
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November  11. — Seven  thousand  citizens  in 
mass  meeting  in  New  York  City  pro- 
test against  Tammany  election  frauds 
in  late  municipal  election. 

Coroner's  jury  finds  that  student  Pierson, 
of  Kenyon  College,  was  killed  by  a 
train  after  being  tied  to  the  rails. 

Later  returns  from  Ohio  show  that  the 
Reptiblican  candidates  on  the  state 
ticket  have  been  elected,  except  for 
Governor. 

Students  of  Northwestern  University,  at 
High  wood.  111.,  raid  the  saloons  and 
confiscate  a  wagon-load  of  gambling 
machines. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  orders  Midshipman 
Meriwether,  who  killed  Midshipman 
Branch  in  a  fist  fight  at  Annapolis, 
court-martialed  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  that  he 
will  ask  Congress  to  save  Niagara  Falls 
from  destruction.  The  New  York 
Legislature  recently  gave  the  Falls  over 
for  commercial  uses. 

Governor  Pennypacker  calls  an  extra 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture for  January  15,  1906,  to  consider 
reform  legislation. 
November  12. — Statistics  show  that  there 
are    18,000    deserted   wives  in  Chicago. 

Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $10,000  for  the 
relief  of  Russian  Jews. 

New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Co. 
claims  that  President  Castro,  of  Vene- 
zuela, tried  to  make  the  company  pay 
$400,000  for  certain  legislation  in 
Venezuela. 

Tammany  plans  to  depose  Charles  F. 
Murphy  and  many  of  his  lieutenants, 
from  the  leadership,  on  account  of  last 
election. 

James  Speyer  gives  $50,000  to  endow  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  professorship  of 
American  history  at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

Attorney-General  Moody  sues  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Co.  to  test  the  giving  of  re- 
bates to  private  car  lines. 

More  than  $125,000  is  raised  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  Hebrew  mas- 
sacres in  Russia, 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  orders  the 
Forestry  Department  to  prepare  plans 
for  planting  a  forest  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  lands,  \Ahich  have  been 
ruined  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
mining  the  coal  from  under  the  ground. 
In  a  few  years  the  H.  C.  Frick  Co.  will  be 
able  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  lum- 
ber from  these  forests. 

Asphalt  Trust  again  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  its 
troubles  with  Venezuela. 

Great  reform  wave  sweeps  over  Indiana 
following  the  recent  city  and  town  elec- 
tions. Arrests  are  made  by  the  whole- 
sale in  every  town  and  city  where 
saloons  are  run  under  special  charters, 
and  the  places  are  forced  to  conform 
to  the  law. 

Archbishop  Farley,  president  of  the 
Italian  Immigration  Society,  advises 
the  Italians  to  go  South  where  they  can 
find  large  undeveloped  farms  which 
they  can  make  yield  them  profits. 

The  Steel  Trust  purchases  the  iron  moun- 
tain, Caro  del  Mercado,  near  Durango, 
Mexico.  The  mountain  is  about  70 
per  cent,  iron,  and  will  enable  the  Trust 
to  manufacture  its  wares  in  Mexico  and 
save  the  duty  which  they  now  have  to 
pay. 
November  13. — John  A.  McCall,  president 
of  the  New  York  Life,  promises  the 
trustees  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket 
the  $235,000  given  to  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, the  Albany  lobbyist,  if  Hamilton 
himself  does  not  pay  it.  McCall  also 
promises  to  send  for  Hamilton,  who  is 
somewhere  in  Europe,  and  to  render  an 
accounting  for  all  the  moneys  dis- 
bursed by  Hamilton. 

Fourteen  hundred  American  and  1,200 
British  sailors  dine  together  at  Coney 
Island. 

New  York  Grand  Jury  indicts  six  persons 
for  election  frauds. 

Depositors  of  the  German  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  send  a  second  set  of  charges 
against  Bank  Superintendent  Kilbum 
to  Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York. 

Mayor  Dunne  submits  to  the  Chicago 
Council  three  ways  of  acquiring  the 
street  railways  by  the  city. 

The  United  States  cruiser  Minneapolis  is 
ordered  to  Cronstadt  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans. 
November  14. — J.  H.  Hyde  testifies  in  the 
insurance  investigation  that  he  was 
advised  by  Harriman  to  settle  Odell's 
suit  against  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
which  was  owned  by  the  Equitable  Life, 
as  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  bill  being 
put  through  the  Legislature  repealing 
the  Mercantile 's  charter.  He  further 
testifies  that  Harriman  and  Frick  tried 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  get  possession  of 
the  Society's  $400,000,000,  by  having 
him  appointed  an  ambassador  by 
President  Roosevelt.     Jacob  H.  Schiff 


and  Senator  Depew  also  tried  to  carry 
out  this  plan. 

Ex-Governor  Odell  admits  that  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.  paid  him  $75,000  to 
settle  his  suit  against  them. 

James  H.  Hyde  testifies  that  he  paid 
$212,000  of  the  $685,000  loan  which  was 
a  fund  to  settle  lawsuits,  buy  Equitable 
stock  and  make  political  contributions. 

W.  R.  Hearst  begins  his  fight  before  the 
courts  for  a  recount  of  the  vote  for 
Mayor. 

Five  labor  organizations  of  railroad  men 
protest,  possibly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  railroad  magnates,  to  President 
Roosevelt  against  railroad  rate  legis- 
lation, as  it  may  lower  wages.  The 
President  informs  the  delegation  that 
the  proposed  regulation  will  have  no 
such  effect. 

Charles  W.  Barron,  proprietor  of  the  "Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  a  warrant  issued  for 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  charging  him  with 
criminal  libel. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  American  resi- 
dents of  the  Isle  of  Pines  secede  from 
Cuban  control.  They  elect  local  offi- 
cers and  decide  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  inform  the  Government 
of  their  action. 

Policyholders  of  the  Equitable,  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  circulate  a  petition  to  have 
John  Skelton  Williams  made  one  of  the 
Equitable  directors.  The  policyholders 
contend  that  Williams  knows  Ryan's 
tactics  from  past  experience. 

Secretary  Taft  declares  that  the  war  on 
bosses  has  just  begun. 
November  15. — E.  H.  Harriman  testifies  in 
the   insurance   investigation,   and   con- 
tradicts the  testimony  of  J.  H.  Hyde. 

Despatches  from  Chelsea,  I.  T.,  state  that 
the  Cudahys  will  combine  their  oil  inter- 
ests in  the  Indian  Territory  with  those  of 
the  Cherokee  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  to  com- 
pete with  the  Standard. 

The  fund  for  the  relief  of  Russian  Jews  is 
increased  to  $250,000. 

Southern  Cotton  Growers'  Association 
perfects  a  plan  to  take  3,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  off  the  market.  The  cotton 
will  be  held  until  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
is  paid  for  it. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  dividend  for  1905 
will  be  $40,000,000.  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
share  of  this  is  $20,000,000,  and  his 
income  from  railway,  gas  and  subsid- 
iary oil  companies  will  be  $20,000  000 
more. 

Because  H.  M.  Whitney,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  misrepresented  the 
President's  views  as  expressed  in  an 
informal  conversation,  the  President 
snubs  Governor  Douglas  and  dele- 
gates of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers  who  appeal  to  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  lower  the  tariff  on 
rawhides  and  sole  leather. 
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State  of  Illinois  makes  preparations  to 
bring  suit  against  many  corporations 
for  $100,000,000  worth  of  Chicago's 
lake  front. 
November  16. — Trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  make  a  report  calling  for 
radical  changes  in  the  managernent 
and  putting  an  end  to  McCurdy  domina- 
tion. 

President  McCurdy  announces  that  he 
has  cut  his  own  salary  in  half  and  re- 
duced the  pay  of  other  officers. 

Senator  Depew  tells  of  his  connection 
with  the  Equitable,  and  denies  any 
knowledge  of  free  passes  being  given 
by  the  railroads  to  influence  legislation. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Piatt 
begin  a  campaign  to  oust  Odell  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  New  York. 

Ex-Governor  Odell  denies  that  he  forced 
Hyde  to  settle  his  suit  against  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  but  admits  writ- 
ing a  letter  in  regard  to  an  ambassa- 
dorship for  Hyde  before  the  suit  was 
settled. 

Secretary  Hitchcock  denounces  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  imposing 
a  fine  of  only  $300  on  two  defendants 
for  iUegaUy  fencing  212,000  acres  of 
Government  land.  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock says  the  punishment  is  utterly  in- 
adequate, as  the  Government  has  spent 
four  years  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
bring  the  defendants  to  justice. 

John  Krup,  charged  with  illegal  voting  in 
Charles  F.  Murphy's  district  in  the 
recent  election  for  Mayor,  mysteriously 
disappears  after  a  consultation  with 
Tammany  lawyers.  Krup's  testimony 
was  expected  to  implicate  Tammany 
bosses,  and  two  hours  before  his  trial 
$5,000  cash  bail  was  furnished  by  some 
unknown  "friend"  of  Krup's. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
leaves  $20,000,000  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

William  R.  Hearst  wins  his  fight  for  a 
count  of  the  "void"  ballots  cast  for 
Mayor. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  passes  a 
resolution  asking  the  Government  to 
investigate  labor  unions,  and  when 
fotmd  to  be  illegal  to  prosecute  them  as 
trusts. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  refuses  to 
accent  a  $100  subscription  from  H.  C. 
Frick,  because  the  money  was  "tainted 
with  the  blood  of  the  Homestead 
strike." 

Railroad  magnates  continue  to  discuss 
the  rate  question  with  President 
Roosevelt. 

Attorney-General  Moody  denies  the  con- 
tention of  the  packers  that  they  were 
prornised  immunity  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution by  Commissioner  Garfield  if 
they  would  testify  in  the  Beef  Trust  in- 
vestigation. 


John  Wanamaker  declares  that  the  hope 
of  the  nation  lies  in  the  chxirches. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  announces  that 
he  will  support  rate  regulation  as  ad- 
vocated by  President  Roosevelt. 

The    fund    for    suffering    Jews     reaches 
$302,578. 
November  17. — A  former  employee  of  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  is  arrested  for  trying  to  levy 
$40,000  blackmail  upon  the  company. 

Senator  Depew  is  called  to  the  stand  in 
the  Insurance  investigation  to  explain 
some  mysterious  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  the  Equitable 's  affairs.  The 
letters  were  from  John  A.  Nichols  about 
a  friend  who  came  around  yearly  for 
contributions,  but  the  Senator  had  for- 
gotten his  name  or  for  what  purpose  the 
contributions  were  given.  Senator  De- 
pew also  forgot  that  he  had  signed 
passes  for  members  of  the  Legislature 
while  he  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

Another  witness  who  forgot  was  Frank  B, 
Jordan,  son  of  the  former  comptroller 
of  the  Equitable. 

Young  Jordan  forgot  where  his  father  is 
or  where  his  mother  wrote  to  him  from. 

Counting  of  protested  ballots  is  begun  in 
New  York  before  Justice  Giegerich. 

The  Grand  Jury  issues  a  subpoena  for 
James  E.  Gaffney,  partner  of  Charles  F. 
Murphy. 

Secretary  Root  determines  to  report 
President's  Castro's  offenses  to  Congress 
and  demand  decisive  action. 

A  fight  is  begtm  by  trustees  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  to  prevent  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  from  gaining  control. 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  York  an- 
nounces that  he  will  make  a  thorough 
investigation  to  locate  the  bosses  who 
have  furnished  baU  and  money  for  the 
floaters  who  have  jumped  bail. 

In  the  case  of  Cudahy  &  Co.  charged 
with  conspiracy,  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court  declares  the  anti-trust  law  un- 
constitutional. 
November  18. — Consulting  engineers,  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  5,  decide  on  a  sea-level 
canal  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  report  will  go  to  Congress  for  final 
decision. 

Jones  &  Loughlin  Steel  Co.  tears  down  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Lot,  of  Pittsburg,  after 
Mrs.  Lot  had  refused  to  sell  and  after 
the  courts  had  refused  to  allow  the 
company  to  condemn  the  property. 
Mrs.  Lot  visited  court  to  secure  an  in- 
junction, and  while  she  was  away 
J, 000  men  were  put  to  work  demolish- 
ing her  home. 

General  Chaffee  says  there  are  not  enough 
Army  officers. 

The  National  Grange  indorses  President 
Roosevelt's  stand  on  the  railroad  rate 
question. 

Governor  Folk  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  Municipal  Ownership. 
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Seven  battleships  and  six  cruisers  will  be 
added  to  the  Navy  within  the  next  year. 
November  20. — The  Board  of  Advisory  En- 
gineers estimates  that  it  will  take  hfteen 
years  at  a  cost  of  $230,000,000  to  dig 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  in  1905  was  $80,835,648. 

The  English  fleet,  imder  command  of 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  leaves  New 
York  for  Gibraltar.  Prince  Louis  vis- 
ited West  Point,  reviewed  the  cadets, 
witnessed  a  football  game  and  received 
many  other  attentions  during  his  visit. 

President  Roosevelt  promises  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners in  their  elTorts  to  put  the  big 
insurance  companies  on  a  proper  basis. 
November  21. — Senator  Piatt  testifies  be- 
fore the  Insurance  Committee  that  for 
ten  years  the  Equitable  has  sent  him 
Si 0,000  each  year  for  use  in  Repub- 
lican state  campaigns;  that  the  Mutual 
has  contributed  $10,000  for  the  same 
purpose  many  times,  and  that  the  New 
York  Life  has  made  similar  contribu- 
tions. 

Senator  Piatt  supposed  the  contributions 
were  made  to  mfluence  legislation. 

John  A.  Nichols,  author  of  the  letters  to 
Senator  Depew  about  their  mysterious 
friend,  testifies  that  the  friend  is  W.  S. 
Manning,  who  was  paid  $450  to  $650  a 
year  for  his  good  will.  Thomas  Co- 
mans,  a  Tammany  politician,  testifies 
that  he  was  paid  $6,000  a  year  to  look 
after  the  tax  assessments  of  the  officers 
of  the  Equitable. 

Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
chosen  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Senator 
Aldrich  will  attempt  to  block  any  sub- 
stantial reform  by  presenting  some 
measure  which  will  give  no  real  relief. 

Cotton  advances  S<i  a  bale.  A  pool,  said 
to  be  headed  by  Hoadley,  a  broker,  and 
Harvde  Jordan,  president  of  the  Cotton 
Growers'  Association,  makes  several 
million  dollars  in  futures  by  the  sudden 
advance. 

One  Tammany  "floater"  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  and  one-half  years. 
Two  more  plead  guilty. 

W.  R.  Hearst  brings  proceedings  to  open 
the  ballot-boxes  for  a  recount. 

Two  more  plead  guilty  to  voting  illegally 
in  New  York  City,  making  a  total  of  five. 

The  National  Grange  indorses  the  order 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
R.  F.  D.  carriers  to  deliver  packages  to 
all  R.  F.  D.  boxes. 

The  Grange  also  indorses  the  employment 
of  convict  labor  on  public  works. 
November  22. — The  court-martial  of  Mid- 
shipman Meriwether  for  killing  Mid- 
shipman Branch  in  a  fist  duel  begins  at 
Annapolis. 

Three  American  Insurance  men  are  sen- 
tenced   to   be   shot   in   Mexico.     They 


murdered  two  men  to  collect  their  poli- 
cies. 

Members  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
are  accused  of  violating  the  law  by 
making  contracts  in  excess  of  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  such 
purposes.  Several  contracting  firms 
are  threatened  with  bankruptcy  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  the  money  for 
supplies  bought  by  the  Commission. 

The  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee begins  negotiations  for  a  com- 
promise rate-regulation  bill. 

George  E.  Tarbell,  vice-president  of  the 
Equitable,  testifies  that  he  received 
commissions  on  his  own  policies  and  on 
the  policies  of  members  of  his  family. 

Governor  Douglas,  of  Massachusetts,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  run  for  Congress 
next  year,  unless  Congress  revises  the 
tariff  rates. 

Mutual  trustees  cut  McCurdy's  salary  in 
half  and  put  all  agents  on  a  salary. 
The  company  will  save  $235,000  a  year 
by  this  action. 
November  23. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  decides  to  report  a  bill  in 
favor  of  rate  regulation  m  accordance 
with  the  President's  recommendation. 

Justice  James  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  issues  subpoenas  for 
officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  to  ap- 
pear and  be  examined  as  to  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Missouri  Anti- Trust  law. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  H.  H.  Rogers 
are  two  of  those  subpoenaed. 

W.  S.  Manning,  the  mysterious  friend  of 
Senator  Depew  and  John  A.  Nichols, 
testifies  that  he  has  been  paid  $450  a 
year  by  Nichols  as  a  retainer.  His 
connection  with  Nichols  began  in  1888 
when  he  published  a  book  telling  facts 
about  an  insurance  investigation. 
Nichols  bought  every  copy  of  the  book 
and  has  since  retained  Manning. 

Investigation  of  the  Mutual  shows  that 
the  company  raised  assessments  and 
formed  hens  on  the  policies. 

Officials  of  six  Hartford,  Conn.,  insurance 
companies  are  requested  to  appear  be- 
fore the  New  York  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

The  entire  election  board  of  one  district 
in  New  York  City  is  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  for  election  frauds. 

Medical  experts  testify  that  Midshipman 
Branch  was  killed  by  blows  on  the  head. 

Charles  F.  Murphy  leaves  New  York  City 
for  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  to  rest  a  while. 

The  Frick  and  Carnegie  buildings  in 
Pittsburg  are  to  be  consolidated.  This 
ends  the  long  war  between  the  Frick 
and  Carnegie  interests. 

Forty  suits,  contesting  the  election  of 
every  city  and  county  official  in  the 
City  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County, 
Ky.,  are  filed. 

Judge  Parker,  counsel  for  Mayor  McClel- 
lan,  fights  the  motion  of  attorneys  for 
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W.  R.  Hearst  to  open  the  ballot-boxes 
and  recount  the  ballots.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  Judge  Parker  stated,  in  an  elo- 
quent flow  of  language,  that  McClellan 
would  resort  to  no  such  tactics.  _ 

One  hundred  thousand  sympathizers  of 
the  Russian  Jews  parade  in  New  York 
chanting  funeral  dirges. 
November  24. — Senator  Foraker  presents  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  giving  the  Federal  courts 
power  to  investigate  complaints  of 
shippers. 

Thomas  Taggart  appoints  Augtist  Bel- 
mont treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  claims  that  he  now 
has  enough  proxies  to  control  the  New 
York  and  Mutual  Life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Senator  Elkins,  the  recognized  leader 
against  railroad  rate  regulation,  sur- 
renders to  President  Roosevelt,  and 
announces  that  he  will  support  any  bill 
the  President  recommends. 

Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  negroes  in  America,  in  an 
address  at  Macon,  Ga.,  denounces  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  ad- 
vises the  negroes  to  go  back  to  Africa, 
and  build  up  a  republic  of  their  own. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court  decides  that 
the  Legislature  has  a  right  to  amend 
the  charters  of  insurance  companies. 

Insurance  investigation  shows  that  the 
New  York  Life  participated  in  the 
United  States  Steel  syndicate  to  the 
amount  of  $2,325,000.  It  is  also  shown 
that  Andy  Hamilton  received  $59,000 
from  the  New  York  Life  through  George 
W.  Perkins. 

The  New  York  Appellate  Court  decides  in 
favor  of  Franklin  B.  Lord,  in  his  suit 
against  the  mutualization  of  the  Equi- 
table. The  Court  further  holds  that  the 
Legislature  has  the  power  to  amend  the 
charter  so  that  the  company  may  be 
mutualized. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court  refuses  to 
grant  the  demurrers  of  Harriman  and 
others  filed  to  suits  brought  against  the 
Equitable  directors  for  an  accounting 
of  the  Society's  funds  and  a  division  of 
the  profits  with  the  policj'-holders. 
The  suits  will  now  have  to  be  tried  on 
their  merits. 
November  25. — A  despatch  from  Baltimore 
states  that  Governor  Warfield  takes  the 
Democratic  control  of  Maryland  from 
Senator  Gorman. 

James  D.  Wells,  former  vice-president  of 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Company,  states 
that  President  Frederick  A.  Bumham 
told  him  that  former  State  Superin- 
tendent Louis  F.  Payn  offered  to  let 
Burnham  write  the  report  of  an  investi- 
gation, which  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Department  had  made  of  the 
company  in  1898,  for  $100,000. 


Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  is  again  found 
guilty  of  practicing  before  the  Post- 
Office  Department  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

Mrs.  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  wife  of 
the  recent  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  is 
killed  in  an  automobile  wreck. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  gets  control  of  the 
three  largest  steel  plants  in  Ohio, 
valued  at  $2,800,000. 

President  Roosevelt  rejects  the  railroad 
rate  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Foraker. 
The  President  also  sits  as  judge  in  in- 
vestigating a  case  against  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer  Leib,  for  being 
too  active  in  politics. 

Perry  Belmont  goes  to  Washington  to 
discuss  plans  with  the  President  for 
reforming  elections. 

Secretary  of  State  Root  announces  that 
the  United  States  Government  will 
hereafter  conduct  all  affairs  relating  to 
Corea  through  the  Japanese  legation  at 
Washington. 

Samuel  Gompers  is  re-elected  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
November    26. — W.    R.    Hearst    begins    a 
state  organization  in  New  York. 

The  assets  of  the  Equitable  are  $67,142,- 
865.42  instead  of  $80,794,260,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  President  Morton. 

Sixteen  persons  are  killed  in  a  railroad 
wreck  at  Bakers  Bridge,  Mass. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  that  he 
will  recommend  free  trade  with  the 
Philippines  after  1909,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  present  rate  at  once. 

Secretary  Wilson  files  his  annual  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
value  of  this  year's  com  crop  is  $1,216,- 
000,000;  cotton,  $575,000,000;  hay, 
$605,000,000;  wheat,  $525,000,000. 

President  Bumham,  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Reserve,  denies  that  Louis  F.  Payn  de- 
manded $100,000  from  him  in  1898. 

Anthracite  mine  owners  decide  to  fight  the 
demands  which  the  miners  will  make 
in  the  spring.  Large  stores  of  coal  are 
being  put  aside  to  meet  the  demands 
when  the  strike  is  declared. 

Butler  County,  Neb.,  decides  to  boycott 
the  Burlington  and  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads, because  the  railroads  refuse  to 
pay  taxes. 
November  27. — President  Roosevelt  decides 
on  a  lock  canal  at  Panama,  and  will 
make  such  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Insurance  investigation  shows  that 
George  W.  Perkins  used  several  million 
dollars  of  the  New  York  Life's  funds  for 
syndicate     deals     and_    pocketed     the 

f)rofits.  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  Albany 
obbyist,  was  also  paid  large  sums  by 
Perlans. 
Cubans  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  arm  to  resist 
the  Americans  who  wish  to  throw  off 
Cuba's  control. 
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Nine  persons  are  killed  in  a  powder  mill 
explosion  at  Emporium,  Pa. 

Assistant  Treasurer  Leib  is  dismissed 
from  office  by  the  President. 

Clerks  on  railroads  controlled  by  E.  H. 
Harriman  are  requested  to  withdraw 
their  insurance  proxies  for  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  and  give  them  to  Harriman. 

W.  R.  Hearst  wins  his  fight  to  have  the 
ballot  boxes  opened  for  a  recotmt  in 
five  districts. 

In  an  investigation  before  the  New  York 
State  Commission,  New  York  gas  com- 
panies refuse  to  produce  their  books. 

August  Belmont  declares  that  he  will  sur- 
render his  street  railways  to  New  York 
City  if  Municipal  Ownership  proves  suc- 
cessful, as  it  would  be  for  the  public 
gain  to  do  so. 

Perry  Belmont  makes  public  a  number  of 
letters  from  prominent  men  indorsing 
his  policy  for  pure  elections, 
November  28. — Insurance  investigation 
shows  that  Andrew  Hamilton  received 
$18,000  more  from  the  New  York  Life, 
which  sum  was  charged  to  the  assets  of 
a  collapsed  bank. 

Nelson  County,  Va.,  is  making  an  en- 
deavor to  force  Thomas  F.  Ryan  to 
pay  his  taxes.  Ryan  claims  to  be  a 
resident  of  Virginia  when  in  New  York, 
and  in  that  way  escapes  paying  taxes 
in  New  York  on  his  stocks  and  bonds. 
Virginia  gets  only  $1,500  on  his  enor- 
mous fortune. 

H.  H.  Rogers  is  subpoenaed  as  a  witness 
in  the  case  which  the  State  of  Missouri 
is  bringing  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Columbia  University  abolishes  football. 

William  Travers  Jerome  declares  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  not  entitled  to 
common  respect,  and  that  some  of  the 

J'udges  are  controlled  entirely  by  Charles 
<".  Murphy  and  Tammany  Hall. 

Mayor  McClellan  decides  not  to  resist  the 
order  of  Judge  Amend  allowing  the 
opening  of  ballot-boxes  in  five  election 
districts. 

A  Tammany  district  captain  is  convicted 
of  fraud. 

Surgeons  declare  that  falls  and  not  blows 
killed  Midshipman  Branch. 

Secretary  Root  warns  the  annexationists 
in  the  Isle  of  Pines  not  to  expect  help 
from  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  Speaker  Cannon  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  rate  question. 
The  Speaker  will  support  the  rate  bill, 
and  the  President  will  not  urge  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  at  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. 
November  29. — Richard  A.  McCurdy  re- 
signs the  presidency  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  Frederick  Cromwell 
is  elected  temporary  president.  Mc- 
Curdy's  son  and  son-in-law  also  leave 
the  Mutual. 

President  Roosevelt  declares  against  boss- 
ism  in  New  York,  and  refuses  to  name 


his  choice  of  a  leader  to  succeed  Odell's 
man,  Halpin. 

Senator  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  is  held 
in  contempt  of  court  for  publishing  cer- 
tain cartoons  in  his  two  papers. 

Coal  operators  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
decide  to  forestall  the  demand  which 
the  miners  will  make  for  a  12  per  cent, 
increase  by  now  offering  5  per  cent. 

Herbert  G.  Squiers  resigns  as  Minister  to 
Cuba.  Edward  Morgan  is  chosen  his 
successor. 

President  Roosevelt  discusses  proposed 
reforms  in  football  with  Coach  Reid,  of 
Harvard. 

Germany  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
notice  that  she  will  terminate  her  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  States 
March  i,  and  put  a  new  tariff  law  in 
force. 

Senator  Burton  is  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  82,000. 
The  sentence  debars  him  from  holding 
office. 

The  State  Commission  begins  an  inves- 
tigation of  gas  companies  of  New  York 
City. 

Four  more  Tammany  men  are  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  illegal  voting. 

Another  movement  is  started  to  have  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  admitted  as  states. 

The  new  rate  bill  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  does  not 
suit  the  President. 
November  30. — Republican  leaders  at  Wash- 
ington agree  that  the  railroad  rate  bill 
proposed^  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  not  present  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  on  the  question. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs  practically  advocates  free 
trade  with  the  Philippines. 

The  court-martial  of  Midshipman  Meri- 
wether comes  to  a  sudden  end  at  An- 
napolis. 

Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker  replies  to  District 
Attorney  Jerome's  attack  on  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  and  claims  that 
the  court  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
state. 

Thirty  lives  are  lost  in  a  storm  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 
December  i. — A  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States  is  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Addresses  are  made 
by  ex-President  Cleveland,  by  the  Gov- 
vemor  of  New  York  State  and  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

The  Insurance  Investigation  Committee 
of  New  York  decides  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  resolved  to 
have  Senator  Piatt  and  ex-Governor 
Odell  eliminated  in  the  reform  of  the 
Republican  State  Organization  of  New 
York. 
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The  Santa  F^  Railroad  will  extend  its 
Gulf  division  to  New  Orleans,  and  thtis 
become  a  direct  competitor  with  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  who  was  confidential 
representative  of  the  insurance  com- 
panj^  at  Albany,  and  is  now  living  in 
Pans,  is  said  to  be  preparing  an  answer 
to  the  statements  made  against  him. 
December  2. — Influential  policyholders  of 
the  New  York  Life  plan  a  protective 
committee  to  sweep  Perkins  and  McCall 
out  of  the  company. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  recent  president  of 
the  Mutual  Life,  has  sold  his  country 
estate  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  and,  it  is  said, 
is  about  to  enter  a  sanitarium. 

The  defunct  Enterprise  National  Bank, 
of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  able  to  pay  only 
10  per  cent,  on  deposits  of  $2,700,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  it  is  expressed 
as  an  opinion  that  a  time  limit  of  one 
year  should  be  fixed  on  all  railroad 
rates  determined  by  the  Government. 

Four  ballot-boxes  of  the  recent  New  York 
City  election  are  opened  and  a  recount 
made,  with  the  result  that  seven  votes 
are  added  to  the  Hearst  total,  while 
McClellan  loses  ten. 
December  3. — It  has  been  discovered  that 
land  fraud  operators  in  Oregon,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  frauds  previously  discovered, 
have  forged  certificates  of  the  state 
and  disposed  of  them  to  bankers  and 
capitalists  all  over  the  United  States. 

Eighteen  miners  lose  their  lives  in  an 
explosion  in  the  Diamond  coal  mines 
at  Diamondville,  Wyo. 

Financiers  who  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
credited by  the  insurance  investigation 
want  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  to 
be  called  to  testify  about  a  $225,000 
campaign  fund  made  up  by  the  corpora- 
tions. At  Washington,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  re- 
fuses to  discuss  the  matter. 

Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  will  be  Republican 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Democrats  of  the  House  meet  and  nomi- 
nate John  Sharp  Williams  as  candidate 
for  the  Speakership.  The  Republicans 
nominate  Speaker  Joseph  E.  Cannon. 
The  Democrats  sound  an  alarm  against 
too  enthusiastic  support  of  President 
Roosevelt  on  his  railroad  rate  policy. 

The  attorneys  for  William  R.  Hearst  in 
the  contested  election  for  the  Mayoralty 
of  New  York  assert  that  Hearst  will  be 
found  to  have  been  elected  on  the 
recount. 

Representative  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  will 
introduce  in  the  House  a  bill  to  abolish 
private  cars  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Senator  Heybum,  of  Idaho,  will  introduce 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 
foods,  drugs  and  liquors. 


More  than  a  million  dollars  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jewish  sufferers  in  Russia. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan  is  to  be  called  by  the 
Amistrong  Insurance  Investigation 
Committee. 

John  Bartlett,  author  of  "  Bartlett's 
Familiar  Quotations,"  died  yesterday 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  seventy-five. 
December  4. — The  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  opens  today.  It  is  said 
that  a  member  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion in  the  Democratic  caucus  of  House 
members  introduced  yesterday  a  reso- 
lution indorsing  Roosevelt  and  urging 
him  as  a  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1908. 

Commander  Howard,  of  the  Marj'land 
State  Oyster  Navy,  arrives  at  Cris- 
field,  Md.,  on  an  armed  steamer  to 
investigate  charges  against  several 
hundred  oystermen  of  raiding  private 
oyster  beds  of  the  Tangier  Packing 
Company.  The  oystermen  are  enraged 
against  what  they  declare  an  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  livelihood  and 
have  armed  themselves  with  rifles  and 
revolvers.  Ten  thousand  men  are  en- 
gaged in  oyster  dredging  in  Maryland 
waters,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  op- 
posed to  the  private  ownership  of  the 
beds.  A  bill  providing  for  the  lease 
of  barren  bottoms,  which  failed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  fight  at  the  next 
opening  in  January. 

On  the  authority  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Insurance  Investigating  Com- 
mittee it  is  said  the  insurance  inquiry 
will  be  continued  in  1906. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  Treasury  Department,  shows 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  were  $234,178,976,  an 
increase  of  $1,284,195  over  the  collec- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 
December  5. — A  receivership  has  been  asked 
for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton Railway,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
unable  to  paj''  its  debts. 

It  is  rumored  that  G.  W.  Perkins,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  will  resign  the 
former  office  early  next  week. 

Representative  Morrell,  of  Pennsylvania, 
introduces  in  the  House  two  bills 
extending  Federal  power  over  life  in- 
surance companies. 

Minority  Leader  John  Sharp  Williams 
introduces  several  bills  in  the  House 
which  tend  to  show  an  effort  to  drive 
the  Republicans  into  some  sort  of  tariff 
revision.  One  of  the  bills  provides 
for  a  minimum  tariff  and  declares  the 
existing  schedules  to  constitute  the 
maximum  from  which  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  to 
all    countries    which    grant    admission 
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to  articles  from  the  United  States  at 
minimum  tariff  rates  provided  by 
them.  Another  of  Mr.  Williams's  bills 
provides  for  free  trade  with  the  Philip- 
pines; a  third  deals  with  campaign 
contributions,  forbidding  any  national 
bank  or  corporation  of  Federal  charter, 
or  any  corporation  in  interstate  com- 
merce, from  making  a  contribution  to 
influence  elections,  or  the  course  of  legis- 
lation before  Congress,  or  any  state  or 
municipal  legislation,  under  penalty  of 
a  heavy  fine. 

Secretary  Bonaparte,  in  the  annual  report 
of  his  Department,  recommends  that 
the  Navy  have  two  vice-admirals  and 
that  the  rank  of  commodore  be  restored. 
He  also  opposes  a  larger  tonnage  in  the 
Navy. 

In  New  York  125,000  Jews  have  a  funeral 
parade  to  mourn  for  their  brethren 
massacred  in  Russia. 
December  6. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  issues  a  statement  that  in 
view  of  the  general  agitation  on  railroad 
rates  all  rebates  and  concessions  and 
free  transportation  will  be  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Charges  are  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  Anthony  Michalek,  Re- 
publican, of  Chicago,  is  an  alien.  The 
protest  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

J.  H.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  Shanghai,  China,  in 
business  for  many  years,  calls  on  the 
President  to  say  that  the  boycott 
against  American  goods  in  China  was 
inspired  by  an  American,  formerly  a 
consul  in  China,  but  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  National  Convention  on  Immigration 
begins  its  sessions  in  New  York 

Governor  Robert  E.  LaFoUette,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, announces  that  he  will  resign  the 
governorship  and  take  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  January  25,  1906. 

At  the  Insurance  Investigation  Committee 
it  is  shown  that  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Company  employed  a  lobbyist  to  get 
a  license  to  do  business  in  Missouri,  and 
that  this  was  done  upon  the  advice  of 
an  employee  of  the  Instirance  Depart- 
ment of  that  state. 

The  President's  message  was  read  yester- 
day to  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the 
opening  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress. 
It  contains  about  25,000  words.  The 
main  features  are  the  recommendations 
for  railroad  rate  regulation;  Federal 
supervision  of  corporations;  emphasis 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  our  as- 
sistance to  maintain  order  in  San 
Domingo;  strengthening  of  the  Army 
and  Navy ;  the  upbuilding  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 
December  7. — The  House  members  on  both 
sides  begin  an  attack  on  the  bill  to 
appropriate  $16,500,000  for  the  work 
of  the  Isthmian  Commission,     Four  and 


a  half  hovirs  are  spent  in  sharp  dis- 
cussion. 

A  despatch  from  Seattle  says  that  Captain 
Amvmdsen,  of  Norway,  has  made  his 
way  through  the  Northwest  Passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  Arctic 
Ocean  and  that  he  has  fotmd  the  true 
magnetic  pole  on  King  William  Island. 

Senator  Heybum  introduces  a  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo 
and  Hayti  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  resigns  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Appropriation  bill  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives vote  for  only  $10,000,000, 
instead  of  $16,500,000. 

Foreign  News 

November  9. — The  sailors  and  troops  mu- 
tiny at  Cronstadt,  Russia.  The  town 
is  on  fire.  Sailors  aboard  the  warships 
bombard  the  Cossacks  on  shore.  The 
cause  of  the  mutiny  is  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  to  hear  the  grievances  of  the 
sailors. 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Czar  has  decided  to  grant  self-govern- 
ment to  Poland. 

General  Trepoff  has  been  removed  from 
his  position  as  Governor-General  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  becomes  commander  of 
the  Imperial  Guard. 

Count  Witte's  plans  to  form  a  Ministry 
of  representatives  of  the  various  politi- 
cal parties  have  failed.  It  is  said  that 
Count  Witte  is  suffering  from  nervous 
prostration. 

The  Jews  in  St.  Petersburg  fear  a  massacre. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  relief  of 
sufferers  by  Russian  massacres  has  sent 
$75,000  already,  and  asks  for  a  fund  of 
$1,000,000. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  will  ask  of  the  Powers  a 
guarantee  of  Morocco's  independence, 
and  an  agreement  that  The  Hague 
Tribunal  will  settle  all  disputes  of 
details  that  may  arise. 

At  the  inauguration  banquet  of  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Prime  Minister 
Balfour  appeals  to  the  guests  on  behalf 
of  the  unemployed  of  London. 
November  10. — Americans  in  St.  Peters- 
burg hurry  to  the  American  Embassy 
for  protection. 

An  Imperial  rescript  suggests  that  the 
promised  refomis  in  Russia  may  not 
he  inaugurated  until  the  disorders 
cease. 

Quiet  has  been  restored  under  martial 
law  at  Cronstadt. 

The  Powers  decide  to  make  a  combined 
naval  demonstration  against  Turkey. 
November    1 1 . — Thirty    thousand    Russian 
soldiers,  being  held  prisoners  in  Japan, 
cheer  the  Russian  revolution. 
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The  Russian  Government  is  using  stern 
measures  to  preserve  order  in  Poland. 

At  Odessa  the  prisoners  revolt,  and  are 
shot  down  by  the  troops. 

Lord  Lansdowne  suggests  that  the  Powers 
take  judicial  and  financial  control  of 
Macedonia. 

The  Powers  wiU  make  a  naval  demonstra- 
tion to  enforce  the  suggestion,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  end  the  Balkan  question  in 
this  manner. 

Russian  woman  shoots  Governor  Klin- 
genberg,  of  Moghaleff,  Russia,  while 
attending  a  reception  given  by  the 
Governor. 

Queen  Alexandra  contributes  $10,000 
and  initiates  a  movement  for  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed  in  England.  _ 

Government  seizes  stores  of  coal  in  War- 
saw in  the  hope  of  compelling  the 
strikers  to  return  to  work. 

Russian  naval  officers  flee  from  mutinous 
sailors  at  Cronstadt. 

Plans  for  a  socialistic  Utopia  in  Russia  are 
credited  to  the  Social  Democrats,  and 
two  new  papers  are  started  to  expoxmd 
the  ideas. 

Poland  demands  complete  autonomy. 
November    12. — Peasant  rioting  in  South- 
east Russia  is  rapidly  spreading. 

General  uprising  is  threatened  in  Poland 
because  of  martial  law  being  declared. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  is  awarded  a  grand 
prize  by  the  Lidge  International  Ex- 
position for  public  philanthropic  work. 

The    Czar   rescinds    all    reforms    granted 
Poland  until  agitations  cease. 
November   13. — Russian   soldiers   at   Svea- 
borg     mutiny.     The     peasant     risings 
^ow  more  serious. 

Pnnce  Charles  of  Denmark  is  elected 
King  of  Norway. 

Count  ^  Witte's  new  Cabinet  meets  and 
considers  the  project  of  making  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  elective. 

Japanese  Government  decides  to  issue  a 
$250,000,000  loan. 

Cuban  House  passes  a  bill  allowing  all 
Cuban  newspapers  to  go  through  the 
mails  free  of  charge. 

Revolt  spreads  throughout  Russia.  Sol- 
diers and  machine  guns  are  being  hur- 
ried to  the  worst  affected  provinces. 
November  14. — A  state  of  war  has  been 
declared  at  Vladivostok,  and  most  of 
the  town  has  been  burned. 

Council  of  workmen's  delegates,  held  in 
St.  Petersburg,  proclaims  a  general 
strike  throughout  Russia. 

London  Countj  Coiuicil  decides  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  in  Parliament  under  which 
the  Council  will  supply  all  the  electric 
energy  for  London  and  suburbs. 

Premier  Balfour,  of  England,  denies  that 
he  is  a  protectionist. 

British  National  Union  of  Conservative  As- 
sociations adopts  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  preferential  treatment  of  trade  be- 
tween the  motherland  and  the  colonies. 


November  15. — Prince  Charles  accepts  the 
throne  of  Norway,  and  will  rule  as 
Haakon  VIL 

The  Powers  at  Constantinople,  except 
Germany,  present  a  joint  ultimatum  to 
the  Porte,  demanding  the  financial  con- 
trol of  Macedonia. 
November  16. — The  Czar  publishes  his 
land  gifts  to  the  peasants.  Under  this 
gift  vast  tracts  belonging  to  the  Czar 
and  to  private  owners  will  gradually 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
class.  The  Czar  also  promises  to 
abolish  the  land  redemption  tax  within 
two  years,  which  means  the  giving  of 
$42,500,000  a  year  to  the  peasants. 

Premier  Witte  appeals  to  the  workingmen 
to  return  to  work  and  end  the  strike. 

Premier  Witte  appoints  Baron  Gunsberg 
to  distribute  relief  money  for  the 
Jews. 

Annenians  destroy  two  Tartar  villages  in 
Caucasia  and  massacre  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  men  are  idle  in 
Japan  since  the  return  of  the  troops. 
Japan  is  suffering  an  industrial  depres- 
sion which  seems  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time. 

President  Castro  refuses  to  pay  the  second 
instalment  of  arbitration  award. 

A  false  Czar  appears  in  Russia  with  a 
following  of  50,000. 

An  Austrian  admiral  is  selected  as  com- 
mander of  the  international  fleet  which 
is  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
Turkey. 
November  17. — Learning  of  the  revolt  in 
the  army  in  Manchuria,  St.  Petersburg 
workingmen  call  on  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  home  to  join  them  in  fighting 
for  a  government  by  the  people. 

Railroad  traffic  is  resumed  in  Poland. 

A  bomb  is  thrown  at  a  squad  of  Cossacks 
in  Warsaw. 

Germany  decides  to  build  six  new  cruisers 
at  a  cost  of  $6,750,000. 

Despatches  state  that  25,000  Jews  have 
been  murdered  and  100,000  woimded 
in  the  recent  outrages  in  Russia. 
November  18. — Liberals  and  Conservatives 
join  forces  in  Russia  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  anarchy. 

Constitutional  party  in  Finland  declares 
in  favor  of  a  single  chamber  Diet  open 
to  both  sexes. 

German  torpedo  boat  is  sunk  by  a  collision 
with  a  cruiser  at  Kiel,  and  one  officer 
and  thirty-two  men  are  drowned. 

Cuban  secret  police  find  a  large  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  in  Havana. 

Havana,  Cuba,  is  having  trouble  with 
yellow  fever,  due  to  neglect  of  sanitary 
regulations. 

The  Corean  Cabinet  agrees  to  adopt  the 
proposition  of  Marquis  Ito  for  a 
Japanese  protectorate. 

France  will  gain  $8,000,000  a  year  by  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State. 
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The  Pope  appoints  four  new  Cardinals, 
only  one  being  Italian. 
November  19. — One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  lives  are  lost  by  the  sinking  of  tne 
Southampton  Railway  Co.'s  Channel 
steamer  Hilda  off  St.  Malo.  Only  one 
person  was  saved. 

Thirty-nine  are  killed  and  thirty  injured 
in  a  fire  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

St.  Petersburg  workmen  abandon  the 
strike,  but  are  debating  demanding  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Russian  oflicers  call  on  the  Japanese  to 
quell  a  mutiny  among  returning  Rus- 
sian prisoners. 

The  damage  done  by  Vladivostok  mobs 
is  estiinated  at  825,000,000. 

The  Japanese  press  is  jubilant  over  the 
new  treaty  with  Corea. 
November    20. — A    coal   steamer   sinks    off 
the  Canadian  coast  and  twelve  men  are 
drowned. 

Although  Corea  has  accepted  the  protec- 
torate, the  Emperor  of  Corea  is  hostile 
to  Japan. 

Hendrik  Witboi,  leader  of  the  Hottentot 
revolt  against  the  Germans  in  South- 
west Africa,  dies. 

The  British  Consul  at  Odessa  demands  a 
passport  for  the  whole  British  colony 
at  that  place. 

All  consuls  at  Warsaw  demand  military 
guards. 
November  22. — Turkey  refuses  the  demands 
of  the  Powers  for  the  control  of  Mace- 
donia. 

The  Zemstvo  decide  to  co-operate  with 
Premier  Witte  in  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

Peasant  insurrections  get  beyond  control 
in  three  of  the  provinces,  and  the  revo- 
lutionists are  urging  the  agrarians  to 
seize  the  lands. 

Hundreds  of  Jews  are  leaving  Russia  for 
Palestine. 
November  23. — The  Governor-General  of 
Poland  orders  his  subordinates  to  treat 
agitators  as  traitors  and  shoot  them 
down. 

The  Russian  Zemstvo  votes  in  favor  of  a 
direct  universal  ballot,  despite  the 
efforts  of  Premier  Witte's  friends. 

A  portion  of  the  international  fleet  sails 
for  Besike  Bay  .'which  is  within  Turk- 
ish waters. 

The  Zemstvo  pledges  its  support  to  the 
Russian  Government,  provided  the 
promises  in  the  Manifesto  of  October  30 
are  fulfilled,  and  the  persons  to  blame 
for  the  Jewish  massacres  are  punished. 
November  24. — Turkey  replies  to  the  Pow- 
ers' demand  for  control  of  Macedonia. 
The  Sultan  declares  he  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  lives  of  Christians  in 
Turkey  if  the  Powers  press  their  point. 

The  Zemstvo  Congress  divides  on  the 
question  of  autonomy  for  Poland. 

The  Russian  garrison  at  Sevastopol  rebels. 

Riots  arc  spreading  throughout  Russia. 


November  25. — One  regiment  of  soldiers 
and  many  sailors  mutiny  at  Sevastopol, 
and  join  the  workmen.  Soldiers  are 
being  hurried  to  Sevastopol,  but  are 
yet  xmable  to  subdue  the  rioters. 

Troops  restore  Russian  authority  in  the 
Olkuss  district,  Poland.  This  district 
had  set  up  a  provisional  government, 
imder  a  Polish  engineer. 

The  allied  fleets  sail  to  menace  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  shows  signs  of  weakening. 

Several  supposed  Cuban  revolutionists, 
who  were  arrested  a  few  days  ago, 
make  peace  with  the  Government  and 
are  liberated. 

The  Russian  Government  asks  Japanese 
prisoners  to  preserve  order  at  Aledoid. 
The  Russians  were  so  pressed  for 
troops  to  put  down  riots  that  the  regi- 
ment guarding  the  Japs  had  to  be 
pressed  into  service. 

Japanese  and  Russian  Ministers  at  Wash- 
ington exchange  final  ratifications  of 
the  peace  treaty. 
November  26. — Premier  Witte  calls  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet,  and  rumors  of  a 
dictatorship  are  revived. 

The  4,000  sailors  and  regiment  of  soldiers 
who  mutinied  at  Sevastopol  return  to 
duty. 

Returning  Russian  prisoners  revolt  at 
Vladivostok  and  kill  several  of  their 
officers. 

Plans  for  a  World's  Parliament  are 
formed  in  Paris. 

The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  suggests  to 
the  English  and  Austro-Hungarian 
embassies  that  the  demands  for  reforms 
in  Macedonia  be  modified. 

The  allied  fleet  seizes  the  Island  of 
Mytilene. 
November  27. — Mutineers  get  control  of 
Sevastopol.  Rumors  state  that  the 
Czar  will  appoint  one  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  to  rule  Russia. 

Robert  W.  Bliss,  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  is 
severely  beaten  by  a  mob. 

King  Haakon  VII  formally  takes  the  oath 
as  King  of  Norway. 

Guns  on  the  Russian  ships  at  Sevastopol 
are  broken  to  prevent  the  mutineers 
from  taking  them. 
November  28. — Sevastopol  mutineers  re- 
fuse to  surrender,  and  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment prepares  to  send  troops  against 
them.  The  mutineers  are  in  command 
of  several  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  are 
ready  to  fight. 

Spencer  F.  Eddy,  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg,  requests 
permission  to  ann  the  Embassy  mes- 
sengers. 

Marquis  I  to  states  there  will  be  no  system 
of  spoliation  under  Japanese,  protec- 
torate of  Corea.  The  Corean  Xiinister 
fails  to  interest  the  French  Government 
in  protesting  against  Japan's  assuming 
authority  over  Corea. 
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The    Emperor    of    Germany    opens    the 
Reichstag,    and   says    he   was    glad   he 
could  aid  President  Roosevelt  in  bring- 
ing   about    peace  between    Japan  and 
Russia. 
A  whole  battalion  of  soldiers  attached  to 
the   Military   School  of  Electricity  are 
arrested. 
One    hundred    and    fifty    thousand    Aus- 
trians  make  a  demonstration  in  Vienna, 
and  demand  suffrage. 
The    relief    fund    for    the    Russian   Jews 
reaches  $920,000. 
November   29. — In  a  desperate  battle  be- 
tween the  troops  and  mutinous  sailors 
at  Sevastopol  the  troops  are  victorious. 
Despatches  state  that  the  entire  rebel 
fleet  has  surrendered. 
Artillerymen  at  Warsaw  revolt  for  better 
food    and    dismissal    of    some    officers. 
Their  demands  are  granted. 
Martial  law  and  restrictions  on  the  press 
are  rescinded  in  Japan. 
November  30. — Five  thousand  are  killed  at 
Sevastopol  in   a   fight   between   troops 
and  mutinous  sailors.     Several  of  the 
mutineers'     ships     are    sunk,    but   the 
others  refuse  to  surrender. 
Disaffection  in  the  army  extends  to  the 

regiments  near  the  Czar. 
Telegraph  wires  throughout  the  Russian 
Empire  have  been  cut,   and  telegraph 
operators  are  on  a  strike. 
Premier   Witte's    power   is    growing  less, 
and  he  may  be  unable  to  save  the  Em- 
pire.    Many   persons    are   fleeing  from 
Warsaw. 
The  Powers  decide   to  coerce  the  Sultan 
into  acceding  to  their  demands  if  the 
demonstration  of  the  fleets  fails. 
The    text  of  the   treaty  between  Japan 
and  Corea  gives  Japan  power  to  look 
after  Corea's  interests  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,   and    to    see    that    treaties    with 
foreign   countries    are    actually   carried 
out. 
December  i. — It  is  reported  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  Czar's  guards  have  been 
arrested  for  presenting  a  series  of  pe- 
titions. 
The  Balfour  Cabinet,  it  is  reported  from 
London,  has  decided  to  resign.     It  is 
believed     that     Sir     Henry    Campbell- 
Bannerman  will  be   at  the  head  of  a 
Liberal  Cabinet  to  succeed  him. 
President  Loubet,  of  the  French  Republic, 
makes  a  public  statement  that  he  will 
not  accept  renomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  approaching  election. 
An  official  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg 
says    that    the    mutiny    at    Sevastopol 
has  been  checked  and  that  the  leaders 
have  been   taken.     Other   reports  say 
that  half  the  city  is  in  ruin  and  that 
thousands  have  been  killed. 
At  St.  Petersburg  a  strike  is  declared  by 
telegraph  operators  and  post-office  em- 
ployees.    There  has   been   a  panic   on 
the  Bourse  and  a  run  on  the  banks. 


The  Socialist  organization  becomes 
stronger.  The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  of 
St.  Petersburg  has  resolved  to  discon- 
tinue martial  law  in  Poland. 
It  is  reported  from  London  that  the 
Powers,  while  not  expecting  the  Sultan 
to  yield  as  a  result  of  their  occupation 
of  Mytilene,  have  not  decided  on  the 
next  step  to  be  taken. 
The  Imperial  Insurance  office  of  Germany 
has  mformed  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  of  New  York,  that  it 
must  increase  its  premium  reserve  in 
Germany.  The  company  takes  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
requiring  this  increase,  becaxise  it  no 
longer  takes  new  insurance  in  Germany. 

December  2. — It  is  reported  from  Athens, 
Greece,  that  the  allied  fleets  of  the 
Powers  now  occupying  Mytilene  will 
seize  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles 
if  Turkey  does  not  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Powers  concerning 
Macedonia  by  noon  of  December  3. 

December  3. — A  despatch  from  Warsaw  says 
that  Moscow  is  on  fire.  No  news  has 
been  received  from  St,  Petersburg 
since  December  i.  The  striking  tele- 
graph operators  threaten  to  destroy 
the  Government  lines.  It  is  said  the 
whole  domestic  staff  at  the  Czar's 
palace  is  preparing  to  strike. 
A  despatch  from  Cheefoo  says  that  the 
Corean  Emperor  was  practically  forced 
at  point  of  bayonet  into  the  agreement 
with  Japan.  As  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ment several  of  the  palace  officials 
committed  suicide .  Incendiary  speeches 
have  been  _  made  at  Seoul  and  the 
police  and  infantry  are  patrolling  the 
streets  with  fixed  bayonets. 

December  4. — Rumors  of  a  tragedy  in  the 
Czar's  palace  still  persist.  "Troops  have 
been  drafted  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
prompt  repression  is  argued  by  the 
reactionaries    lest    the    workmen    and 

Eeasants  become  too  strong.  The 
ocialist  parties  have  decided  that  an 
armed  rising  is  the  only  resource. 
Russia  is  drifting  into  complete  an- 
archy, and  Count  Witte  is  powerless  to 
stem  the  tide.  All  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communication  has  stopped. 
Slessages  are  sent  by  courier  to  the 
frontier. 
A  despatch  from  Odessa  says  that  the 
rnutmeers  at  Sevastopol  offered  very 
little  resistance  afloat  and  ashore,  and 
that  the  city  is  restored  to  perfect 
trancjuillity.  At  Kieff  a  thousand  men 
mutinied.  Fifty  were  killed.  Fifty 
dead  and  a  hundred  wounded  were 
left  in  the  streets.  Martial  law  is  pro- 
claimed. At  Odessa  the  Jews  fear 
another  massacre.  At  Warsaw  many 
families  are  leaving  the  city.  Seven 
himdred  post  and  telegraph  officers 
are  on  a  strike. 
A  guard  for  the  United  States  Embassy 
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at  St.  Petersburg  passes  through  Berlin. 
The  men,  who  were  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes,  are  believed  to  come  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  Minneapolis,  which  is  at 
Gravesehd,  England. 
Yesterday  Premier  Balfovir,  of  Great 
Britain,  tendered  the  resignations  of 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
to  the  King,  who  accepted  them.  The 
King  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  will  form  a  Liberal 
Cabinet. 

December  5. — A  despatch  from  Vienna  says 
that  the  international  fleet  has  occupied 
the  Island  of  Lemnos  and  that  it  is 
expected  the  Porte  will  immediately 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Powers. 
At.  St.  Petersburg  it  is  rumored  that  the 
Czar  is  preparing  to  flee  to  Germany. 
As  a  result  of  the  events  in  Russia 
European  bourses  are  on  the  verge  of 
panic.  It  is  said  that  the  postal  and 
telegraph  strike  will  last  for  weeks. 

December  6. — It  is  reported  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  city  is  guarded  by  60,000 
soldiers.  No  mails  have  been  received 
in  the  Capital  since  December  2.  It 
is  said  that  the  Witte  Ministry  is 
doomed  to  defeat.  The  strikers  are 
more  defiant  than  ever.  Fifty  thou- 
sand people  have  fled  from  Odessa  as  a 
result  of  the  massacre.     In  the  Russian 


Baltic  provinces  the  military  have 
joined  tne  Socialists. 
December  7 . — Lieutenant-General  Sakha- 
roff,  ex-Minister  of  War,  is  shot  dead 
at  Saratoff  by  a  woman.  It  is  rumored 
that  a  revolt  is  feared  in  the  garrison 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  post  and  tele- 
graph offices  are  open  in  the  city, 
though  the  strike  continues.  All  for- 
eign money  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  banks. 

Amid  scenes  of  enthusiasm  the  Senate 
of  the  French  Republic  adopts  the 
bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  bill  passed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  June  i,  1905.  It  sweeps 
away  the  system  dating  from  1801, 
when  under  the  Concordat  signed  by 
Pius  VII  and  Napoleon  the  churches 
became  Government  property  and  the 
clergy  employees  of  the  State. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  Foreign 
Office  considers  the  controversy  between 
the  Powers  and  Turkey  to  be  closed  and 
that  only  details  remain  to  be  settled. 
The  international  fleet  remains  inactive. 

Reports  from  St.  Petersburg  say  that  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  is  waning. 
Witte  seems  powerless.  Fresh  mu- 
tinies have  occurred  among  the  troops 
and  there  is  an  increase  of  lawlessness 
on  all  sides. 


The    Secret 

/^NLY  a  heart  sincere  can  find 
^-^     Fit  words  another's  heart  to  move; 
Talent  and  art  may  charm  the  mind, 
But  love  alone  can  ask  for  love. 


A    Sign   of  Prosperity 


r^'RAWFORD— How  are  all  your  old  friends? 

^^     Crabshaw — They  must  be  getting  along  first  rate. 

aroimd  to  see  me. 


They  never  come 
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/Ire  You  One  of  the  Crowd  of 

Poorly  Paid  Men 

who  have  looked  at  the  coupon  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  and 
wondered  what  it  held  in  store  for  them,  but,  who  through  neglect,  or  doubt,  or  inde- 
cision have  passed  it  by. 

If  so,  come  out  of  the  crowd  NOW.  Get  ahead  of  the  others.  Reach  up  !  Mark 
the  occupation  in  which  you  wish  to  succeed  and  give  the  I.  C.  S.  an  opportunity  to 
help  you  as  they  have  helped  tens  of  thousands  to  earn  more  salary',  to  rise  in  the 
world,  to  have  enterprises  of  their  ozvn.  Don't  decide  that  vour  case  is  an  exception, 
until  you  have  asked  about  it.   Then  your  only  regret  will  be  that  you  did  not  ask  before! 

The  I.  C.  S.  is  an  institution  with  an  invested  capital  of  |5,ooo,ooo,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  welfare  of  people  who  must  help  themselves,  placing  in  their  hands  the 
power — the  ability  to  become  of  more  value  to  themselves  and  others. 

The  rise  of  those  who  have  been  helped  by  the  I.  C.  S.,  as  told  by  themselves  in 
the  book  "looi  Stories  of  Success,"  reads  like  romance.  This  book,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation of  inestimable  value  to  you,  is  absolutely  free  if  you  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 
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SEARCH-LIGHT 

Thrown  on  the  Activities  of  the  World 


"  Your  paper  is  what  everyone  has  more  or  less  consciously  been  waiting  for  and  wanting— a  vitascope  of 

the  world  of  civilization  as  it  grows  before  our  eyes.    Whatever  other  periodicals  one  may  read, 

no  one,  I  should  suppose,  could  afford  to  do  without  yours." ^/u/mn  Hauithor7ie. 

A  sample  copy,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 

will  explain  Mr.  Hawthorne's  enthusiasm. 


An  Illustrated  News  Weekly 

The  Search-Light  puts  its 
readers  in  touch  with  all  of 
importance  that  is  going  on  in 
this  world-home  of  ours.  It  pre- 
sents the  clean  news,  winnowed 
of  chaff — condensed,  but  not 
squeezed  dry.  Its  pages  form 
a  living  chronicle  of  human 
progress,  the  events  standmg 
out  in  vivid  relief  as  the  search- 
light is  turned  from  point  to 
point,  over  all  phases  of  human 
interest. 

A  Unique  Index 

A  c  >niinuous  index — a  real 
index,  not  a  mere  list  of  titles, 
brought  up  to  date  in  each  is- 
sue, makes  instant  reference 
possible,  and  coordinates  the 
news  in  each  department  so 
that  teachers  and  study  clubs 
can  follow  current  events  readi- 
ly and  intelligently. 

The  Department  Method 

All  the  news  is  classified  into 
sixty  departments,  some  ap- 
pearing every  week, others  less 
frequently,  according  to  their 
relative  importance.      But  in 


■PRICE  5  CENTS 


every  case,  and  this  is  the  point 
of  superiority  over  all  other 
similar  publications^  the  reader 
gets  (instead  of  unrelated  frag- 
ments) a  complete  and  continu- 
ous digest  of  the  news  and  a 
survey  of  the  world's  progress 
in  that  particular  field. 

A  Tin^c  Saver 

The  complexity  of  modem 
life  makes  such  a  classification 
both  a  luxury  and  a  necessity 
to  those  whose  profession  or 
position  in  socie*-y  requires 
them  to  keep  well-informed 
and  whose  time  is  too  precious 
to  be  wasted. 

For  Young  People 

The  ease  with  which,  under 
this  systematic  treatment,  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of 
our  own  times  makes  The 
Search-Light  invaluable  also 
to  the  young  people  in  school 
and  college,  who  need  above 
all  things  to  learn  to  under- 
stand the  real  tendencies  of  the 
world  in  the  workof  which  they 
are  soon  to  take  an  active  part. 


IN    A   NUTSHELL 


It  is  the  paper  you  need   for  yourself  and  your  family,  as  you  will  realize  if  you  heed  the 

Mo  rcL  I :     Sti  b  scrth  e     To-dajr 

Published  weekly  at  $2.00  a  year.  Four  months  trial,  50  cents.  At  the 
news-stands,  5  cents  a  copy. 

SPECIAL  CLUBBING  OFFERS.  List  sent  on  application.  This  is  a  sample: 
The  Search-Light,  Booklovers'  Magazine,  Pearson's  and  Harper's  Bazar,  one  year, 
$3.50 — just  half  the  regular  price. 
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Watches  of  Greatest  Utility 

FOR   MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


The  INGERSOLL  Dollar  Chains 

Made  in  12  attractive  patterns  and  every 
one  guaranteed  to  contain  more  gold  ^/lan 
any  cliain  you  can  buy  for  $2.00.  Also  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  postpaid  by  us  for 
$1.00.     Circular  free. 


We  take  it  that  readers  of  Tom  Watson's  Maga- 
zine are  both  discriminating  and  practical  people. 
They  are  able  to  sift  out  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential  and  choose  by  the  light  of  reason. 

In  this  belief  we  submit  that  the  Ingersoll 
Watches  are  of  greater  practical  utility — price,  serv- 
ice and  all  things  considered — than  any  other  watch 
manufactured  in  this  country  or  abroad.  They 
are  worth  anybody's  consideration  from  the  stand- 
point of  reliability  alone  and  they  should  not  be 
adversely  prejudged  on  account  of  their  low  price. 


Watches 

$1.00,    $1.25,    $IJ5,    $2. 


00 


The  function  of  a  watch  is  to  keep  time.  It  cannot  do 
less  and  be  a  real  watch.  No  watch  can  do  more  unless 
it  be  to  illl  the  place  of  a  piece  of  jewelry. 

Many  of  our  foremost  men  in  all  walks,  looking  at  the 
subject  merely  in  the  light  of  an  investment,  have 
adopted  the  Ingersoll  Watch.  Cost  with  them  is  not 
the  first  consideiation.  They  recognize  that  the  Inger= 
soil  answers  every  requirement  of  a  watch;  that  its 
cost  is  le.ss  than  the  annual  cleaning  of  other  makes  ; 
that  it  is  less  delicate  and  less  liable  to  injury,  Cold 
reason,  common  sense  and  true  economy  dictate  their 
choice  ;  why  not  yours  ? 

Look  for  INGERSOLL  on  the  Dial. 

Ingersoll  Watches  are  sold  by  merchants  in  every 
town  and  city,  or  the  latest  models  postpaid  by  the 
makers.     They  are  absolutely  guarrateed. 

For  the  sake  of  a  few  cents  extra  profit  some  dealers 
offer  a  substitute  which  is  not  a  watch  because  it  does 
not  keep  time.     Look  for  INGERSOLL  on  the  dial. 

Don't  "Stand"  For  Substitution. 


DRSC  'RITTIOff 

The  movements  in  the  several  IngjersoU  Watches  are  the  same. 
As  timekeepers  they  are  equally  reliable.  The  Dollar  Watch,  the 
Hclipse  ($1.50)  and  the  Triumph  ($1,751  are  regular  modern  size 
models.  The  Eclipse  is  siemwind  and  stemset  and  is  in  a  solid 
German-silver  case.  The  Triumph  is  heavily  silver  plated.  All 
are  made  also  in  Gold-plate  and  Gunmetal  finishes. 

The  nidget  is  our  new  lad-es'  size  model.  It  is  stemwind  and 
stemset  and  is  regular  six-size.  It  is  the  greatest  watch  for  girls 
and  small  boys,  too.     Price  $2.00.      Booklet  free. 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO., 


43    JEWELERS    COURT, 
NEW  YORK 
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Think  it  over 

House  Heated  %  A  CT.OO 
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lO-Room 

all  last  Winter 
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UNDERFEED 

FURNACE,^ 


Pastor's  Study,  Robinson's  Run,  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

McDonald,  Pa.,  May  5,  TjOo. 
The  Pf.ck-Williamson  Compant. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  severe  winter  just  passed  afforded  ample  opportunity 

to  test  the  merits  of  the  UNDERFEED  FURNACE  you  installed  in  our 

parsonage    last    October.      It  fully  met   every  demand   made    upon    it. 

We  are  ready  to  affirm  that  it  surpassed  all  claims  you  advanced  for  it, 

and  I  would  emphasize  the  following  points  of  excellence : 

1.  There  are  ten  registers  in  our  home,  one  in  each  room,  half  on  the 
second  floor.  The  bouse  was  heated  effectively  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

2.  Only  a  few  times  during  below-zero  weather  did  I  have  to  feed  the 
furnace  more  than  twice  in  'li  hours.   In  mild  weather  I  frequently  did  not 

1 3uch  it  in  36  to  40  hours,  except  to  regulate  draught 
3.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  operating  the  furnace. 

4.  We  burned  last  winter  not  quite  375  bushels  slack,  costing  us  4  cents 
per  bushel,  delivered,  total  $1.5.00. 

Needless  to  add,  it  is  my  belief  that  you  ha^e  solved  the  problem  of 
providing  a  furnace  that  will  give  abundance  of  steady  heat,  at 
minimum  cost  for  fuel.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  English,  Pastor. 

Compare  the  above  cost  with  your  coal  bills  for  last  winter. 
It  is  none  too  early  to  begin  planning  for  next  winter. 

Heatlog  Plafls  and  Services  of  oar  EogiaMring  Departmeat  absolotely  free. 

Let  us  send  yon  FREE  our  UNDERFEED  Book  and  fac- 
simile voluntary  letters  proving  every  claim  we  make. 

THE  PECK=WILLIAMSON  C0.,^^L1S: 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


MOST    LIBERAL    PANETELA 
PROPOSITION     EVER    MADE 


All  the  time  that  you  have  been  paying  ten  cents  over  the 
counter  for  a  Panetela  cigar,  we  have  sold  our  FEDORA 
Panetela,  a  cigar  of  exactly  the  same  value,  at  4  cents. 

In  fact,  it  was  one  of  our  standard  brands  that  we  sold  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years  to  the  leading  jobbers  at  40  dollars 
per  thousand. 

But,  as  you  may  know,  our  method  was  changed 
a  long  time  ago,  and  we  came  direct  to  smokers 
with    our  entire    product  at    the    same    "  " 
bers'  prices. 

Now     we     make     you    a    special 
proposition  : 


Altogrether 
liore   is  our 

FEDORA 
Panetela 


The    FFDORA   Panetela    is,    not 
only    equar    in    every    respect  to 
the    regular   lO-cent  cigars  at        ^ 
retail,      but     also      better 
than      any        Five-dollar    ^^ 
per       hundred      Pnn-      .^T 
etela    ever    advrr 
tised. 


GUARANTEED  superior 
'"    any    $5.00    per    hundred 
Panetela  advertised,  though  the 
price  is  20  per  cent.  less. 

GUARANTEED  superior  to  the  10-cent 
cit'ars  sold  by  dealers. 

GU.\RANTEED  to  be  made  of  pure  Havana 
filler  and  hinh-grade  Sumatra  wrapper. 
Gl'ARANTEED  to  be  made  in  the  cleanest  of 
fac  tones;  to  tie  absolutely   free    from   ai>y    kind   of 
flavoriuy  matter. 

„  nrARAHTEKD    TO     SAVE     HALF    YOIR   CIGAR    SONET. 

v         sonieiimtrs   more,    iii     comparison    with   resjular   retail    prices. 

GUARANTEED  to  please  you  or  the  trial  costs  you  nothinp 

OIJR  PROPOSITIO.\-Eor  54.00  we  will  send  vou  100  FFDORA 

Pantelas  and   our    beautiful    ci^ar   ratalocue.    "Rolled    Krverics.- that 

"tells    you  all    about    it."     ALL  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  PREPAID. 

Smoke   as  many  as  you  wish  to  find  out  whether  thev  suit  you  or  not.     If  not 

or   on   comparison    you  don't  think  our  claims  are   carried    out.    return   what  vou 

have  k-fi.  .at  our  expense,  and  «c  will  REFl'.NU  EVERT  CENT.    The  same propositi.m 

applies  to  60  KEUORA  Pantelas  at  $2.00. 

Wc  do  not  sell  ri^.-irs  on  credit,  but  we  do  cuarantee  your  perfect  satisfaction.     Our  strictly 

cash  businc-s  saves   bookkccepers'    salaries,   clerical  work,    makes    no  l>ad   debts,  and    our 

customers  get  the  benefit  in  value. 

IK  YOU  PREFER  we  will  send  you  an  assortment  of  other  brands  of  ciffars,  showing  fifteen  10-cent  values 

o-c.:nt  values  for  $1.00.  each  separately  wrapped  and  described.     Same   t-uarantee  of  MONEY    BACK   if 

■•''e  '■  nrcDI-K    .\OII\  sl.i/On'  color  and  slrei,,;!/t  ivishej. 


JOHN    B.   ROGERS 

872    JaLTvis   Street, 


"The  Pioneers," 

Binghamton.    N.  Y. 
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YOU  CAN  MAHE  FROM 
^3D0?"Ta*50D?"Ma"NT« 


IN  THE   REAL    ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


Send  for  my 

FREE  BOOK 


'T'HIS  valunhle  book  otters  an  unusual  opportu- 
■*■  nity  for  men  without  capital  to  become  inde- 
pendent   for    life. 

It  tells  how  I  have  helped  hundreds  of  inexperi- 
enced   nieu  to  immediate  and  permanent  success. 
It    tellB     how    you    can    learn    the    Heal    Estate. 
Insi^fHice   and  General   Brokerage  BusineBB    thor- 
'uehly    by   mail    without    interfering 
.?itb  your  present   occupation. 

11  tells  how  we  appoint  you  our 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE, 
establish  you  in  a  pleasant, 
honorable  business  of  your  own, 
co-operate  with  and  assist  you 
to  maite  a  large,  steady  Income. 

If    you     are     honest,    ambitious 
and  willing   to    work,  write   me    nt 
once       Just    say:     "SEND     FKEE 
BOOK."    Address 

EDWIN   R.  WARDEN,    Pres'T 

NAT'L   CO-OPERATIVE     REALTY     CO. 
84  ATHENAEUM   BLDG  . ,  CH  ICAGO 


TV 


f}f> 


The  Angle  Lamp 

OUR  PROPOSITION  is  to  send  you  alight  which,  burn- 
ing common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil),  is  far  more  econom- 
ical than  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  lamp,  yet  so  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  that  such  people  as  ex-President 
Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Peabodys,  etc.,  who  care 
butlittle  about  cost,  use  it  in  preference  to  all  otiier  sistems. 

We  will  send  you  any  lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  27,  on  thirty 
days*  free  trial,  so  tnat  you  may  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that 
the  new  method  of  burnintj  employed  in  this  lamp  makes  common 
kerosen,the  best,  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  iUuminants. 

Convenient  as  Gas  or  Electricity 

Safer  and  more  reliablethan  gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lighted  and  ex- 
tiiTguishcd  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No 
smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Re- 
quires filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  r.oom  with  its 
beautifid,  sort,  mellow  light  that  has  noequal.  Write  lor  our  cai- 
alon  27  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Do  it  now — right  away.  It  will  tell  you  more  facts  about  the  How 
and  Why  of  good  light  than  you  can  learn  in  a  lifetime's  experience 
with  poor  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  78-80  Murray  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


Known  by  His  Works 


Jbell  Cory. 


THIRO     AVE.  Wfi£fci< 

S£AfiOflf?0  flis-mwE  WRECK- 
MET.  rftflcnoN   WRECK 
MET   SECURiriES 
«flT    L^fll 
m.  TOBflCl 


Corn,  (It  ^'.   1.    iiurlj. 
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RESTORES  EYESIGHT 

Spectacles  Can  Be  Abandoned 

"  Actina,"    A    Wonderful    Discovery    That    Cures 

Afflictions  of  the  Eye  Without  Cutting 

or  Drugging. 


hi)?h1y  recommends 


There  is  no  need  for  cutting,  drugging  or  probing  the 
eye  for  the  cure  of  most  forms  of  disease,  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  treating  afflictions  of  the  eve  has  been  discovered, 
whereby  all  torturous  methods  are 
eliminated.  There  is  no  risk  or 
experimenting,  as  hundreds  of 
people  liave  been  cured  of  failing 
evesight,  cataracts,  granulated 
lids  and  other  afflictions  of  the 
eye  through  this  grand  discovery, 
\s'hen  specialists,  ti.ey  state,  termed 
the  cases  incurable. 

General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Tarrytown-on-:he-Hudson,   N.  Y., 

„,,  „^ Actina." 

'Louis  Mever,  g?  Herman  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "'Actina 'has  effected  a  wonderful  cure  in  my 
wife's  case,  curing  her  of  a  severe  eye  trouble,  and  I  would 
not  be  without  it."' 

Mr.  A.  L.  Howe,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "'Actma'  has 
removed  cataracts  from  both  my  eyes.  I  can  read  well 
without  my  glasses;  am  sixtv-five  vearsold." 

Robert  Baker,  Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  should 
have  been  blind  had  I  not  used  '  Actina.' ' 

Hundreds  of  other  testimonials  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation. "Actina  "is  purelv  a  home  treatment  and  self- 
administered  bv  the  patient  and  is  sent  on  trial,  postpaid. 
If  vou  will  send  vour  name  and  address  to  the  New  York 
and  London  Electric  Ass'n,  Dept.  J7B,  929  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  you  will  receive,  absolutely  free,  a  val- 
uable book— Prof.  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Disease. 


How  the  Deaf 

Are  Made  to  Hear 


If  you  suffer  from  defective  hearing  write  to  George  P 
Way,  of  Detroit,  who  for  25  years  was«o  deaf  that  he  was 
practically  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men.  After  years  of  experimenting  in  order  to 
relieve  his  own  case,  ilr.  Way  discovered  the  principle  of 
THE  WAY  EAR  DRUMS. 

To-day  with  a  pair  of  these  drums  in  his  ears  Mr.  Way 
can  hear  even  low  whispers. 

Kote  in  the  illustration  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  drum. 
Unless  an  artificial  drum  has 
these  exact  curves  the  sound   SffOtVf^G 
waves  are  not  caught  as  they  ^^'J^^,^ 
should  be.     Note  a::ain  how      tm£  £Jiif. 
the  drum  is  narrowed  dnvn 
to  a  small  tube  just  v^-here  it 
strikes  the  natural  ear  drum. 
This   intensifies   the   sou::  d 
waves,  carries  these  vibra- 
tions right  to  the  natural  drum 
and   makes    hearing    p-)S:-;ibi? 
even    f  jr  those  who  have  al- 
most entirely  lost  all  sense  of 
sound. 

Write  a  frank  statement  of 
how  you  became  dca.',  how 
long  your  hearing  ha^  been  defective  and  how  much 
trouble  you  have  wiili  your  ears.  Mr.  Way,  who  has  been 
deaf  himself,  will  be  equally  frank  with  you  and  will  tell 
you  whether  or  not  the  Way  Ear  Drums  will  help  you. 
Address  your  letter  personally  to  GEO.  P.  "WAY,  1304 
Majestic  Bniltling,  Detroit,  IVIirh. 


OPENING  IT  UP. 


C.  U.  Hush,  in  N.   y.    l^orU. 
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150Plttii».— AYears  Subs 
tioii,  Willi  ^  back  number 


For  Homo  Builder* 

Tlie  Icadiiiy  SiM-cialixed   Maga- 

ziiio,  71.'  |i;il;cs  iiiiiiit  l\\y ,  u'viliH  7  to 
10  pUiiis  ill  iMch  iimnlKT,  iiriiici- 
IKilly  iiici(lcr;ilc  inicfd  lioiiics  de- 
simicd  liy  lc;idiii>{  Arcliilocts. 
Lai'uf  llooi'  |il:ms  with  full  ile- 
sciiiitioiis  and  cost  estimates 
given.  Inteiior  views  and  a 
wealth  of  new,  practical,  iii)-to- 
(late  ideas.  Subscriiititin  jjd.SO 
a  year. 
"  Prat'tical  House  l)e«-«»ration."  A  new  ISd-pagc 
liook  written  liy  experienced  decoiators  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. I.s  a  gold  mine  of  practical  and  aiiislic  t^uniiesticms 
for  the  decoration  and  funiisliiiii;  uf  the  lloine.  (Jives  12 
complete  scheines  of  decoratint;  the  entire  house.  I'rice 
^l.UO.  Witli  tills  hook  and  "  Keitli's '' the  artistic  decora- 
tion and  huildins  of  your  lionii^  is  assured.  "  Practical 
Hoii.se  Decoration  "  and  a  Year's  Subscriiition  to  "  Keith's," 
i?2.l)n. 

A  LARGE 

DOLL  HOUSE 

FOR  CHILDREN 

istliedeliK'lil  of  every  little  nirl, 
anil  !i  Kiiili  hiiusi'  \m11  iiiaki>  a 
beautiful  t'lii-isi  iii:is  I'l-es- 
eiil.  'Ibis  linuse  is  new  and 
the  first  and  only  doll  liouse  on 
the  market  of  Kood  size  and 
practical  design.  It  is  large 
enough  to  "keep  house,"  open 
in  front,  strong  m  construction 
to  last  several  years,  yet  liglit, 
and  can  easily  be  carried  frdin 
one  room  to  another.  Has  i  c.ai 
glass  windows  and  is  prettily 
papered  and  painted.  Send 
at  once  for  our  very  attract- 
ive illustrated  booklet,  giving 
prices  on  doll  houses  and  doll 
furniture,  mailed  on  request 
with  stamp, 
KBITH,  816    Lum.  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


iOTHV  DOLL   HOUSl; 
.  high,  u'tifhs  27 /•otntds 


Yearly  In 


(KO  A  O  A  A  earned  by  one  Chicago  graduate  last 
«U««W»V\/\/  November.  Another  in  North  Dakota 
made  over  «(8,(i00  the  first  yenr  after  faldng  our  (ourse. 
Hundreds  of  others  are  successful,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  scud  yon  their  names.  This  proves  you  can  make 
money  in  tlhe  ItKAL  ESTATK  lU'siNKSS. 

We  uaiit  to  leach  you  the  U'st  business  on  earth  fREAL 
KSTAIK,  (ii;Ni;iiAI>  llIt()Kl.:i{A(;E  AND  INSUR- 
ANCKi  and  help  yon  to  make  a  fortune. 

liy  oursysiem  you  can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks 
witliout  inti-rfenng  with  your  present  occupation. 

All  graduates  appointed  special  representatives  of  lead- 
ing real  estate  companies.     We  furnish    them    lists   of 
readdy  salable  properties,   co-operate  with    them,   and 
assist  tliem  to  a  quick  success 
The  largest  fortunes  were  made  in  Real  Kstate.    There 
is  no  better  op(iiiiig   to-day    for 
ambitious    men    than    the    lieal 
Instate  Husiiiess. 

'Ihe  opportunities  in  this  litiei- 
ness  constantly  increase  as  proven 
by  a  glance  at  ihe  new  spapers  and 
magazines.  Every  Imsiness  man 
engaged  in  or  e.\pecting  to  engage 
in  tlie  Heal  Estate  Husiness  should 
take  this  course  of  ii  struction.  It 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
pfr.'ons  in  all  lines  of  business, 
especi.'iUy  those  dealing  or  invest- 
ing in  real  i  state. 

Our  Free  liooklet  will  teli  you 
how  you  can  make  a  success  in  this 
wonderful  business.  .\  jjostalcard 
will  bring  it.  II.  w.  ciiixss  &  CO., 
SOS  TACOMA  BLDG.,  CHICAGO. 


UNITED  RUSSIA. 


T.  S.  Sullivant,  in  ^f.  V.  American. 
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ELECTIll 
%,  HAIR  BR^ 

jjj        This  brush  infuses 
JJC    nivv  life  iiUK  file  hair 
^9    roots,  stim  ilates   the 
^S    (jrowth.    stops    falling 
'^A    hair,  cures  d.mdruft'and 
(Xv    all  scalp  disorders. 
K4        T\\^    circulation   in    the  scalp  is 
^a    eaiily  obstructed.      Tlie   hair  falls  out 
5K    from  lack  of  nourishment  — the  skin  dries 
in  the  form  of  dandruff. 

Electricity  stimulates  the  circulation — 
brings  back  the  blood  to  the  hair  roots, 
resulting  in  a  healthy  grrowth  of  hair. 
The  Brush  furnishes  a  mild,  continuous 
current  of  electricity  and  is  made  of 
Pure  Bristles,  No  ^Xre— Beware  of 

#2|  Price   $1.  postpaid.     I  will  refand  yoar 

ifl  money  after  thirty  days'  trial  if  it  is  not 

mS  satisfactory.     Send  for  my  Treatise  on  Elec- 

Zfl9  tricity,  it's  free.                     Agents  Wanted. 

^2  JFir  sale  at  all  the  better  class  stores 

|ij  ^if  for   any  reason  vo'i  cO-nnot  get  it, 

ijll  -urite  direct  to  l>r.  GKO.  A.  SCOTT, 

W|  Suite    9,    870   Hroa<lway,  N.   V. 


Save  Your  Head 

. . . and  . . . 

Work  Your  Fingers 

...  on  a. . .  • 

Locke  Adder 

THE  BEST  LITTLE  ADDING  MACHINE  IN  EXISTENCE. 

We  have  a  few  of  them  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  permit  us  to  use  as  premiums 
with  Ten  Subscriptions  to 

THE  MARKET  PLACE. 

A  Magazine  of  Business  Study. 
IT  IS  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

E^"Send  in  Ten  Dollars  and  Ten  Subscriptions  at 
once  before  they  are  all  taken. 

We  have  also  arranged  with  the 

John  Holland  Gold  Pen  Co.,  The  Indeliba  Mfg.  Co., 

O.  R.  Brown  Co.,  and  The  American  Book  Bracket 

Company  for  premiums  that  you  need. 

Send  for  our  list  at  once. 

The  Market  Place  Co., 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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INDEX 


TNDEXES    are    now  ready  for  Volumes  I  and   II  of 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine. 

Those  who  wish   a  copy  for  use    in   binding  the 
magazine  should  apply  at  once. 

VOLUME  I  COVERS  MARCH  TO  JUNE,   1905. 
VOLUME  II,  JULY  TO  OCTOBER.  1905. 


:xxxxiiittyttytttttiiiitttitiiiiitttttty: 


FOR  ONLY  lOc. 

Tho  .\niitlliiH  is  a  monthly  New  Thouprlit  niagazino,  e<iited 
by  Kli/.abeili  and  WiUiaiii  K.  Townc.  It  leai'hes  the  licnliiiK 
power  of  iniiKl  and  B|iint,  and  tells  liow  to  ai)i)ly  menial  and 
Biiiritual  healitiK  in  a  priM-IU-iil  wa.v  In  your  own  life.  It  is 
a  tnauu/.ineof  Hoir-lif'l|ianil«i<*ir.(li'V<'lo|>iiiriit .  Il  tellsyon 
liow  to  earn  honllli.  Iiariiioiiy.  HiKTCMMand  power.  Tho 
.XniKlliiH  treats  of  <li-e|>  lircatlilne.  riiliniiiil  diet.  (>x> 
pr<'lMi',  etr.,  in  their  true  rel.iiions  to  menial  and  spirinial  well 
\ieiuil.  KM..\  Wll  »:!■:■.■■:»  Wl  ■.<'OX.  til,-  IriKlim,  ailvorate 
of  ,\'nr  Thotiolit  Srienre  in  Annrir/i.  irrilfii  re(iiilnrlv  fnrTllt^ 
.VniillliiM.  .\lfio  ri.<»l  l>  K.  «VII,M>.\'  and  KI,i<:.%.\'«>R 
HIIIH.  VKKV  MI>K<ltl,:  .Send  I O  I-<>II|M  for  Tlio 
.\<iiillliiH  I  inoiilliM  Oil  trial.  Or,  lietter  Ktlll.  Bend  fiO  cents 
and  ask  for  llie  remaiTiiiiir  nnmliers  of  IIki.s  ami  all  of  IIKpTi  aa 
Issn.'.l     1.'.  mimbers  for  .'J'.tx      Write  to-it:iv.      Vd.lnxs 

ELIZABETH  TOWNE,  Box   D  496,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


The  Missouri  World 

Published  weekly  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  is  a 
Populist  paper  intended  for  and  having  a 
national  circulation.  It  gives  the  general 
news  but  no  local  news  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  Populist  Party  news  and  cor- 
respondence. The  many  letters  it  pub- 
lishes from  the  rank  and  file  in  the  various 
States  inspire  hope  and  courage.  The  size 
is  four  large  eight-column  pages.  Price 
fifty  cents  a  year  (fifty-two  copies).  Always 
a  reform  paper  and  now  in  its  17th  year. 
Tom  W.atson's  M.\gazink  will  receive  and 
1  forward  subscriptions  to  the  World. 
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Why  BeSoThin? 


io  pro. c  that  any  Lady  cm 

GET  A  SUPERB   FIGURE 


wUh  well-i\ev..-lnpod    Ims;.  he.intiti 
prcity  aims  and  shapely  ihnuMers 


-A\ 


stiuU  pre|iiild,  a  irial  tieainient  of  Dr. 
Whilni-ys  Serve  niid  Fletb  Builder,  abso- 
lutely froe.  Tliis  rLinarkable  rcmeily  de- 
volops  new  flesli  and  fills  out  all  nollow 
pla.es:  not  :iy  false  stimulating,  but  by 
reaching  tlie  cause  "f  the  tioublc.  It  also 
builds  up  ine  whole  physical  s>slein.  rre- 
ates  new  energy,  strenjjttiens  the  nerves, 
restores  the  appearance  of  youth  and 
makes  the  figure  perfect.  It  will  positiiely 
enlarge  the  bust  from  2  to  5  inches  and  1111 
prove  the  complexion.  Write  today  for 
inir  Free  Treiitment  and  nandsome  book- 
1,1  •  l;'>.inty,  the  Figure  and  Henltii.  ' 
C.  'l.  JONKS  CO.,  64A  Realty  llnilding, 
KImira,  N.  ¥. 


aae  GD 

Through  Scientific  Business  Letter  Writing 

YOV  learn  at  tlie  end  of  the  ueek  what  you  are  "orth 
in.  business.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  salary? 
Do  yoii  want  to  be  ivorth'niore  money  to  your  employer? 
We  will  fit  you  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  any 
concern  in  a  scientific  manner;  we  will  teach  you  to 
conduct  a  mailorder  department:  we  will  give  you  the 
sound,  proved  principles  of  a  successful  concern;  we 
will  develop  your  faculties  tor  better  business. 

If  you  desire  to  possess  knowledge  gained  by  success- 
ful men  through  years  of  experience:  if  you  want  to 
know  more  about  a  profession  that  is  the  climax  of  mod- 
ern methods,  write  at  once  for  onr  announcement— it  ex- 
plains all  Add^ressScientlficLetterWrltinir  Department, 
Dior  niUlO  Pn  Address  (  Uept,  ^<i%,  90  >V abash  Ave,,  Chicago 
rAut'UAVIu  UU.  either  unices  Uept,  :2(>3,loU  Nassau  St-,,  New  York 


For  Sale 


The  Dalion   Herald, 

Populist  State  Official  Paper 


Half  or. HI.    CoocI  reasons  for  scllln;?     This  Is  n  l>arg:nin. 
Address.  HER.ll^D,   I>.%I>TO.V.   OA. 


Ferry's  Seeds  are  best  because  sosuccess- 
lulyearshavebeeu  spent  ill  their  Ucvel- 
opmcut— hall  a  century  of  expert  care 
in  making  tliem  superior  to  all  others. 
We  are  specialists  in  growing  flower 
and  vec;etable  seeds. 

lOOGSeed  Annual  free 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO, 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


FERRY'S 


Print    Your    Own    Cards 

ciroulars  Ac.    Pres.s  §■)    Sin.Til  newspaptr Press, 
."Sls      Money   maker,  saver      All  ca.sv,  primed 
rules,  "Write  to  f.aclorv  lor  catalogue  of  presses, 
type,  paper,  cards,  etc 
THE  PRESS  Co  MERIDEN    CONN. 

Government  Ownership! 

Municipal  Ownership! 

WOULD     YOU     LIKE      TO     KNOW 
MORE   ABOUT  THESE   LIVE  SUBJECTS? 

Get  Up  A  Meeting! 

WE   WILL  SEND    YOU    SPEAKERS,     FOR 
FURTHER     INFORMATION,    ADDRESS 

Empire   Lecture   Bureau, 

236  FIRST  STREET,     :  :  :    ALBANY,  N.   Y. 

Gold  Watch  FPEE 

AND  RING    '     ■^■-■- 


We  poBltlrel;  dve  both  s  Solid  Gold  Laid 
STEM  WIND  Americm  movement  W«toll 
higtily  eLgravedanl  fully  warranted  timekeeper 
equal  in  appearance  to  a  8oUdOold  Watch,  alaoa 
Sulid Oold  Laid  Klne, set oIihaFamousCoago 
Gem.  sparklinff  with  the  fiery 
brilliancy  of  a  $50  diamond,  fo 
selling   20  pie  eB  oi    t 

at  lOo  each.  Order  20  pieces  j 

Id  Bend  ub  the  $2  00  and  we  ^ 

Dd  you  the  watch  and  ring;  al^o  a  chain  .Ladiea 

ALTUN  WATCH  CU.,  Uept.  Hii.  Ohlcaeo. 


^\\l'/. 


WE  will  tell  you  how  we  got  our  HOMES  and  paid  our  morto;ages  with 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  and  paid  NO  INTEREST  i'f  you  will 
write  to  our  agents,  The  Fraternal  Home  Purchasing  Agents,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Man  Who  Shaves  Himself  Saves  Both  Time  and  Money  If  He  Owns 
A  VICTOR.  SAFETY  RAZOR 

It  will  sliave  you  cleaner,  easer  and  more  quick!}-  than  any  other,  whether  your  skin 
is  tender  or  tough,  vour  beard  wiry  or  fine  regular  or  irregular.  It  leaves  your  face  as 
smooth  as  velvet.    It  never  cuts,  scrapes  or  even  scratches  the  most  delicate  skin. 

A     PERFECT     RAZOR.     TOR.     ONE    DOLLAR. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  is  unequaled  for  its  simplicitv  of  construction  and 
wearing  qualities  The  blades  slip  in  and  out  of  the  frame  as  quickly  and  easily  as  you 
would  slip  a  pencil  into  \  our  pocket  A  touch  of  the  finger  and  the  blade  is  adjusted. 
Made  of  the  best  English  steel   thm.  hollow  ground,  perfect  in  every  respect. 

SPECIAL     TEN -DAY     TRIAL 

Send  us  One  Dollar  and  we  will  send  you  a  VICTOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  by  mail,  charges 
prepaid.  If  you  are  pleased  witli  it  after  using  it  for  ten  davs,  keep  the  razor.  If  you 
want  vour  monev  back  return  the  razor  bv  mail  and  we  will  refund  your  money  the 
same  day  we  rece'ive  the  razor.     REMEMBER  THE  PRICE— ONE  DOLLAR.         . 

KIRTLANP    BROS.,  92  Chambers  Street,  New  York  L 


Zll>.  ZII 

ehavins 
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I  Will  Teach  You 

BOOKKEEPING  Free 

AND  GET  YOU  A 
POSITION 


■■         houi 


I    can    make     a    competent 
bookkeeper  of   any   woniau 
who  will  take  a  course  in 
bookkeeping   in    the   Com- 
mercial Correspondence  Schools,      lliere  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  women  bookkeepers.    Women 
learn  bookkeeping  rapidly  and  acquire  the 
details  of  office  management  very  quickly. 
They  are  adaptable,   energetic  and  willing.     These  qualities  make 
them  ideal  bookkeeiiers. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  uncongenial  employment  you  .should  learn 
bookkeeping.  If  you  are  living  in  the  country,  and  desire  to  go  to 
some  large  city,  you  should  first  study  bookkeeping.  If  you  are 
standing  behind  a  counter  or  working  in  a  factory,  you  should  take 
the  Commercial  Correspondence  Schools'  course  iii  bookkeeping,  and 
equip  yourself  for  an  ofHce  position.  Your  salary  will  be  larger,  your 
hours  shorter,  your  surroundings  more  congenial  and  your  future  prospects 
brighter.  Competent  women  bookkeepers  can  easily  earn  $10  to  825  per  week. 
.\  knowledge  ot  bookkeeping  means  not  only  an  assured  income,  but  such  a 
knowledge  is  an  investment.  "No  young  lady,"  wrote  the  late  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  "could  have  abetter  safeguard  against  adversities  of  fortune 
or  a  better  resource  in  a  time  of  need,  than  a  good  knowledge  of  business 
affairs." 

THESE  GRADUATES  WE  PLACED  IN  POSITIONS 


24  Oross  Terrace, 
Chicago.  111. 
Commercial  Corre- 
spondi-nrc   Schools, 

Rochester,  N.  T. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
through  yomr  Employ- 
nii-nt  I'.ureau  1  have  se- 
cured a  vrry  grood  position. 
Vour  iKiokkeiping  course 
is  leitainly  very  lienetloial, 
himI  you  do  just  as  you  say 
you  will.  Should  anyone 
rare  to  wTiie  me.  I  would 
1»-  trhid  to  five  them  any 
iMfoniiatioii  concpriiiiig 
111"  Sclioul,  for  itcertainly 
li.os  be -n  a  help  to  me.  I 
am  with  the  Sturges  <fc 
Uiirns  .Mfg.  Co. 

Ol.LlE   Fl.sllEti. 


IJEUGEN,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Corre- 
spondence Schools, 

Rochester,  X  T. 
I  have  taken  your  full 
course  in  bookkeeoing  and 
have  received  my  aiplonia. 
The  course  is  very  tlior- 
ough  and  everything  is 
made  very  easy  to  under- 
stand. Through  taking 
this  conrse  I  liave  tieen 
placed  m  a  good  position. 
The  school  has  even  liorne 
the  expense  of  assisting 
me  to  secure  a  position.  1 
advise  all  who  wish  to 
take  a  thorough  course  in 
bookkeeping  to  take  it 
■with  the  Commercial  Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

IlELicN  A.  Trip. 


RocKi'OKD,  Ohio. 
Commercial  Corre- 
spondence  Schools, 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Your  course  and  your 
methods  have  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectations.  1 
knew  nothing  aliout  book- 
keeping when  1  began  the 
eourse.  I  followed  your 
instrurtions  closely,  fin- 
ished the  course,  received 
my  graduation  diploma, 
and  was  placed  in  tln' 
position  you  secured  fm 
me.  I  could  not  haveoli 
tainetl  the  position  with- 
out your  assistance,  and 
the  knowleilge  gained 
from  your  course. 

Lillian  Koebuck. 


Mail  this  Coupon  and  get  my  Free  Book, 


'  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
BOOKKEEPER." 


■  ^  1-^  w-^  ■  ^  To  all  who  send  in  the  annexed 
1—4  t3  1—^  J-H  coupon,  I  will  send,  free  of  all 
I  M^^  M  y  1  ^  charges,  my  new  book,  "How  to 
Become  an  Exjiert  Bookkeeper." 
together  with  all  particulars  of  how  I  will  teach  you  Book- 
kwping  free  and  how  I  obtain  positions  for  graduates. 
Send  iu  the  annexed  coupon  today. 

ROBERT  J.  SHOEMAKER 

Vice-President  and  Qen.  Mg^r. 

Commercial  Correspondence  Schools 
147-B,  Commercial  Building       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


To  R.  J.  SHOEMAKER,  V-P.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Commercial  Correspondence  Schools, 
147-B,  Commercial  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  book,  "How  to  Become 
an  Expert  Bookkeeper,"  together  with  particulars  of 
your  offer  of  free  tuition  in  Bookkeeping. 

Name 

Po5t-office 

Co , State 
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Vm  Well 


BecaLUse  of  LiquoTione,"  is  Sl  Tacle  Told   Everywhere. 


In  almost  every  hamlet — every  neigh- 
borhood— there-  are  living  examples  of 
what  Liquozone  can  do.  Wherever  you 
are,  you  need  not  go  far  to  find  some  one 
who  has  been  helped  by  it. 

Talk  to  some  of  those  cured  ones ;  per- 
haps your  own  friends  are  among  them. 
Ask  if  they  advise  you  to  try  Liquozone. 
Or  let  us  buy  you  a  bottle,  and  learn  itJ 
power  for  3^ourself.  -If  you  need  help, 
please  don't  wait  longer;  don't  stay  sick. 
Let  us  show  to  you — as  we  have  to  mil- 
lions— what  Liquozone  can  do. 

What  Liquozone  Is. 

The  virtues  of  Liquozone  are  derived  solely 
from  gases.  The  formula  is  sent  to  each  user. 
The  process  of  making  requires  large  appa- 
ratus, and  from  8  to  14  days'  time.  It  is 
directed  by  chemists  of  the  highest  class. 
The  object  is  to  so  fix  and  combine  the  gases 
as  to  carry  into  the  system  a  powerful  tonic- 
germicide. 

Contact  with  Liquozone  kills  any  form  of 
disease  germ,  because  germs  are  of  vegeta- 
ble origin.  Yet  to  the  body  Liquozone  is 
not  only  harmless,  but  helpful  in  the  ex- 
treme. That  is  its  main  distinction.  Com- 
mon germicides  are  poison  when  taken 
internally.  That  is  why  medicine  has  been 
so  helpless  in  a  germ  disease.  Liquozone  is 
exhilarating,  vitalizing,  purifying;  yet  no 
disease  germ  can  exist  in  it. 

We  purchased  the  American  rights  to 
Liquozone  after  thousands  of  tests  had  been 
made  with  it.  Its  power  had  been  proved, 
again  and  again,  in  the  most  difficult  germ 
diseases.  Then  we  offered  to  supply  the 
first  bottle  free  in  every  disease  that  required 
it.  And  over  one  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  announce  and  fulfil  this  offer. 

The  result  is  that  11,000,000  bottles  have 
been  used,  mostly  in  the  past  two  years. 
Today  there  are  countless  cured  ones, 
scattered  everywhere,  to  tell  what  Liquozone 
has  done. 

But  so  many  others  need  it  that  this  offer 
is  published  still.  In  late  years,  science  has 
traced  scores  of  dir.easj3  to  germ  attacks. 
Old  remedies  do  not  apply  to  them.  We 
wish  to  show  those  sick  ones — at  our  cost — 
what  Liquozone  can  do. 


Where  It  Applies. 

These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquozone 
has  been  most  employed.  In  these  it  has 
earned  its  widest  reputation.  In  all  of  these 
troubles  we  supply  the  first  bottle  free.  And 
in  all — no  matter  how  difficult — we  offer 
each  user  a  two  months'  further  test  without 
the  risk  of  a  penny. 

.\sthma  Goitre — Gout 

.\bscess — Anaemia  Gonorrhea — Gleet  ^ 

Bronchitis  Hay  Fever — Influenza 

Blood  Poison  La  Grippe 

Bo-wel  Troubles  Leucorrhea 

Coughs — Colds  Malaria — Neuralgia 

Consumption  Piles — Quinsy- 

Contagious  Diseases  Rheumatism 

Cancer — Catarrh  Scrofula — Syphilis 

Dysentery — Diarrhea  Skin  "Diseases 

Dyspepsia — Dandrui?  Tuberculosis 

Eczema — Erysipelas  Tumors — Ulcers 

Fevers — Gall  Stones  Throat  Troubles 

Also  most  forms  of  the  following: 
Kidney  Troubles  Liver  Troubles 

Stomach  Troubles  Women's  Diseases 

Fever,  inflammation  or  catarrh — impure  or  poisoned 
blood — usually  indicate  a  germ  attack. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a  vitalizer, 
accomplishing  remarkable  results. 

50c.  Bottle   Free. 

If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never 
tried  it,  please  send  us  this  coupon.  We 
will  then  mail  you  an  order  on  a  local  drug- 
gist for  a  full-size  bottle,  and  will  pay  the 
druggist  ourselves  for  it.  This  is  our  free 
gift,  made  to  convince  you;  to  let  the 
product  itself  show  you  what  it  can  do.  In 
justice  to  yourself,  please  accept  it  today, 
for  it  places  you  under  no  obligations  what- 
ever. 

Liquozone  costs  50c.  and  $1. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  The  Liquozone  Company, 
458-464  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

My  disease  is 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone,  but  if  you  -will  sup- 
ply me  a  50c.  bottle  free  I  -will  take  it. 


M  19-1 


Give  full  address — -write  plainly. 


Note  that  this  offer  applies  to  new  users  only. 
Any  physician  or  hospital  not  yet  using  Liquozone 
will  be  gladly  supplied  for  a  test. 
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SENSATIONAL 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

OF  SLIGHTLY   DAMAGED  SETS 

This  is  the  greatest  book  bargain  of  recent  years.     We  ofifer  73  slightly  damaged  sets  of  the 
"Makers  nf  American   History"  at  about  the  actual  cost  of  the  sheets,  and  on  little  easy 

monthly  payments.  These  sets  are^  not  badly  damaged. 
Here  and  there  a  binding  is  slightly  rubbed,  but  there  are 
no  torn  or  soiled  pages,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
sets  are  as  good  as  new.  Ordinarily  we^'ould  rebind  them 
and  sell  them  at  regular  prices,  but  the  lb t  is  so  small,  and 
we  are  so  crowded  for  stock  room,  that  we  simply  must 
close  them  out  at  once,  regardless  of  cost  or  profit. 

Makers  of  American  History 

This  is  the  best  library  of  popular  biographies  ever  published. 
It  contains  the  life-stories  of  forty-one  great  Americans — men  who 
mouleied  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Each  biography  is  a  complete 
story  in  itself,  written  by  some  eminent  authority,  such  as  John  S. 
C.  Abbott,  Captain  Mahan,  General  \Vilson,  Professor  Sparks,  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  and  others  equally  well  known.  In  these  lives  is  inter- 
woven the  narrative  of  American  history  from  the  earliest  times 
down  through  the  19th  Century.  Every  hero  and  patriot  is  written 
about,  not  in  the  usual  dry  and  technical  form  so  common  to 
biography,  but  in  a  simple,  fascinating  style  that  will  appeal  to 
all  who  enjoy  good  books. 

_  A  Library  of  Fascinating  Biography 

To  read  these  volumes  is  to  be  grandly  entertained,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  greatest  characters 
in  American  History.  The  lives  and  deeds  of  our  National  heroes 
and  patriots  enrich  and  illumine  History  as  nothing  else  can  do. 
This  is  the  only  work  which  covers  the  whole  field  and  is  at  the 
same  time  of  distinguished  authorship.  For  an  hour's  pleasant 
reading  or  serious  study  no  other  work  will  compare  with  it.  There 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire  20  volumes,  which  are  beauti- 
fully printed,  bound  in  cloth,  and  illustrated  with  portraits. 

FREE-For  Five  Days 

Mail  the  inspection  coupon  promptly,  and  we  will 
ship    you,  prepaid,  for  examination,'  the  entire  libra- 
ry, CO  volumes,  so  that  you  may  at  your  leisure  ex- 
amine the  scope  of  the  work,  its  literary  style  and 
handsome  mechanical  qualities.     The  set   regu- 
larly sells  atS36,  but  we  will  close  out  these  73 
slightly  damaged  ones  at  $15.50  each,  pay- 
able $1.00  a  month.      That  this  is  a  great 
bargain  an  examination  of  the  books   wi 
show.     You  do  not  have  to  keep  them 
however,    unless    you   feel  that    they 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to   your 
library.     Mail  the  coupon  at  once, 
as    there  are   only  73     seto,   and 
they  will  be  snapped  up  quickly. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

(Inc.) 
78  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


20    Beautiful   Volumes 
41  Popular  Biographies 


''J  list  a  gleam 

of  Ivory  in 

her  smile.'' 

MISS     ADELC 
RITCHIE 

Now   playing;    **  Lady 

Holyrood  "    in 

"  Florodora" 

says: 

"  Zodenta  •,vill  impart  a 
radiance  of  dazzling  white 
to  the  teeth  that  no  other 
dentifrice  can  give." 

ZODENTA 

FOR  THE  TEETH 

is  a  heavy  cleansing 
cream.  A  natural  sol- 
vent for  the  j  uices  and 
solids  that  injure  the 
teeth  and  mar  their 
beauty.  It  prevents 
all  ferment,  is  an  anti- 
dote for  bacteria  and 
will  keep  fresh  and 
sweet  in  all  climates. 

REFRESHING 

AND  CRATKUL  TO 

THE  TASTE 

Rem?mberlhe  name,  Zodenta 
— It  eommenres  irilh  the  la^t 
lett<>r  of  (Le  uliiliubet  and 
ends  wllh  the  iirsU 

The  genuine  in  green  enam- 
eled tubes,  price  25c, 

Send  us  the  name  of  your 
druggist  and  we  will  mail  an 
individual  Tooth-Brush  hold- 
er and  J^  02.  sample  free. 

F.  F.  Ingram 
&Co. 

33  Tenth  St 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


There 

is 
Beauty 

in 
every 

Jar. 


.^ 


Make  i4s  PROVE  what  Milk  Weed  Cream  will  do 

fust  send  us yotir  name  and  address  and  tre  will  mail  free  a 
sample  of  this  tle/icious,  hetteficial  Skin  Food,  and  also  a 
booklet  cotitaimng  autograph  letters  and  photo  engravings  of  fif- 
teen of  America's  Stage  Queens.  Mention  the  najiie  of  your  drug- 
gist andive  will  also  send  an  individual  Tooth-Brush  Holder 
tree. 

Milkweed  Cream 

ensures  brilliant  complexions.  It  nourishes  the  skin  and  tissues, 
makes  plump  rounded  cheeks  and  firm  healthy  flesh. 

Rubbing  is  unnecessary,  you  simply  apply  Milkweed  Cream  with 
the  finger  tips  and  it  does  its  own  work.  Rubbing  and  kneading  the 
skin  makes  it  loose  and  flabby,  causing  wrinkles  and  large  unsightly  pores. 

Milkweed  Cream  is  most  economical,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
sufficient  to  cover  the  tip  of  your  finger. 

Milkweed  Cream  is  not  greasy,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  skin 
and  its  medicinal  action  is  such'that  it  prevents  shiny  and  oily 
skins,  removes  tan,  freckles,  blackheads,  and  all  blemishes, 
defects  and  disfigurements  of  the  skin  and  complexion. 

Improves     b  a.  d     complexions 
Preserves    good    complexions 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  n  jar,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  F.   INGRAM    &    CO. 

33  Tenth  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


f  akr  READY 


FOR  THE 


NEW  YEAR 

by  ordering  a  supply  of 

Evans 


IT  will  live  you  the  strengrth  to  carry  ont  yonr 
good  resolutions. 
A  certain  irrepressible  robustness  of  charac- 
ter as  well  as  bodily  vigor  goes  with  ale  drink- 
ing.   It  is  nature's  sign-post  to  H-E-A-L-T-H. 
All  Dealers  and  Restaurants  Everywhere. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS. 

^HTTDSOW,  N.  Y.  Established  1786. 


WHEN  YOU  ASK  FORI 

THE  IMPROVED  | 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

REFUSE  ALL 

SUBSTITUTES  AND 

INSIST  ON  HAVING 

"^HE  GENUINE 

9VS  The  Name  is 
stamped  on  every 
loop — 


^/^' 


,J^ 


The    ^     ^  ^ 

^  '^  Cushion 

BUTTON 

H^      CLASP 

LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEO— NEVER 
PS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTENS 

Sample  pair,  SilW  Wo.,  Cotton  25c. 
iMailcd  on  receipt  of  price. 

GEO.  FROST  CO.,  Makers 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

EASY^ 


I 


When  the   Snow  Flies 

and  bltlnjf,  frosty  air  roiifrhens  the  skin,  use  Mennen's  — ft  V-eeps 
the  skin  just  rij;lit.  A  i>osiliTc  relief  for  rhnpppd  bnn<la, 
Ohnflnir  .-indiill  skin  troablea.  Mennen's  fate  on  eiery 
li.ix  —  be  ".lire  tli.it  yon  ijct  tlie  genuine.  For  s.ile  everywhere  or 
by  ni.iil,  SSfic,     Sample  free.     T*y  Afftttifrt's  yijUi  Ti^Uum, 

GERHARD  NENNEN  CO.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


